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IS  THERE  A  NEW  DIPLOMACY? 

Is  there  a  new  diplomacy?  In  what  precisely  does  its  novelty 
consist?  To  what  extent  is  it  practised  to-day  by  the  diplomatists 
of  the  world  ?  Can  it  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  it  will  be 
developed  in  the  near  future,  and  provide  a  more  effective  safe¬ 
guard  against  international  misunderstandings  and  disputes  than 
the  diplomacy  which  immediately  preceded  the  Great  War? 
These  are  the  questions  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  in  the 
present  article. 

The  new  diplomacy  was  first  defined  in  the  first  of  President 
Wilson’s  fourteen  points  :  “  Covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived 
at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  international  under¬ 
standings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly 
and  in  the  public  view.”  The  demand  for  a  diplomacy  which 
should  be  public  and  responsible,  in  place  of  a  diplomacy  which 
was  secret  and  arbitrary,  arose  out  of  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  fought  in  the  war  that  the  old  diplo¬ 
matic  system  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  of 
1914.  On  this  question  there  will  always  be  two  extreme 
opinions.  There  are  those  who  claim  that,  if  the  nations  had 
known  what  their  Governments  were  doing,  if  they  had  been  in 
the  confidence  of  their  cabinets,  if  there  had  been  frank  and 
frequent  discussion  between  the  cabinets  themselves,  and  if  the 
cabinets  had  been  acquainted  with  all  the  factors  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  there  w’ould  have  been  no  war.  According  to  this  view ,  the 
war  was  a  gigantic  misunderstanding  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  frank  dealing  between  nation  and  nation  on  the  one 
hand  and  between  the  peoples  and  the  Governments  on  the 
other.  There  is  another  school  which  believes  that  the  war  was 
inevitable;  that  no  diplomacy,  however  open,  fair  and  wise, 
could  have  prevented  it  coming  at  one  time  or  another ;  and  that 
it  would  probably  have  come  sooner  rather  than  later  if  the  old 
diplomacy  had  not  constantly  endeavoured  to  avert  it.  According 
to  this  view  the  war  was  not  a  misunderstanding  arising  out  of 
a  bad  system  of  diplomacy,  but  the  last  resort  of  a  wise  system 
of  diplomacy  which  had  exhausted  every  other  method  of  settle¬ 
ment.  Neither  of  these  extreme  opinions  is  practically  defen- 
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sible.  The  cool  historian  perceives  that  certain  wars  were  per. 
haps  inevitable,  but  that  others  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 
better  system  of  negotiation.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  war 
must  remain  for  generations  to  come  as  a  last  resort  in  national 
disputes.  But  it  is  also  recognised  that  diplomacy  is  an  im. 
portant  factor  in  determining  war  or  peace,  that  a  bad  system 
of  diplomacy  has  precipitated  wars  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  extended  the  area  of  wars  which  might  have  been 
limited,  prolonged  wars  which  might  have  been  curtailed,  and 
that  every  one  of  these  bad  results  of  a  bad  diplomacy  were  abun¬ 
dantly  illustrated,  both  before  and  during  the  Great  War  of  1914- 
1918.  Such  at  least  was  the  firm  conviction  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  young  men  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  France,  Flanders, 
Gallipoli  and  Mesopotamia. 

President  Wilson  said  in  1916  : — 

“  It  is  plain  that  this  war  could  have  come  only  as  it  did,  suddenly 
and  out  of  secret  counsels,  wnthout  warning  to  the  world,  without  dis- 
cussion,  without  any  of  the  deliberate  movements  of  counsel  with  which 
it  would  seem  natural  to  approach  so  stupendous  a  contest.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  it  had  been  realised  just  what  would  happen,  just  what  alliances 
would  be  formed,  just  what  forces  would  be  arrayed  against  one  another, 
those  who  brought  the  great  contest  on  the  world  would  have  been  glad 
to  substitute  conference  for  force.” 

President  Wilson  was  not  speaking  here  as  an  original  political 
philosopher,  but  as  the  exponent  of  a  general  conviction.  The  same 
thing  had  been  said  repeatedly  in  every  country,  enemy  or  allied, 
wherever  the  origins  and  causes  of  the  war  had  been  discusssd. 
The  war  ended  in  an  intense  resolution  on  the  part  of  all  who 
participated  that  never  again  should  war  arise  in  that  secret  and 
almost  Eiccidental  way ;  that  never  again  should  it  be  left  to  con¬ 
ferences  at  the  twenty-fourth  hour,  to  telegrams  hastily 
despatched  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  cabinets  hastily  convened, 
to  anxious  and  puzzled  diplomatists  uncertain  of  opinion  in  their 
own  countries  and  ignorant  of  opinion  elsewhere,  to  expedients 
and  suggestions  hastily  devised  at  the  last  moment  and  as  hastily 
abandoned,  to  situations  which  a  false  telegram  or  an  injudicious 
speech  or  a  rash  act  might  render  irremediable,  to  a  state  of 
affairs  such  that  on  the  eve  of  a  great  disaster  there  was  no 
machinery  for  common  counsel  betw'een  the  nations  or  for  a 
meeting  of  the  hostile  parties — in  short,  that  never  again  should 
it  be  left  to  the  groping  methods  of  the  old  diplomacy  to  com¬ 
mit  the  world  inevitably  to  a  general  war  before  there  had  been 
a  public  discussion  of  the  issues,  delay  necessary  for  second 
thoughts,  a  real  comprehension  of  the  issues  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  affected,  and  an  opportunity  for  everyone  to  realise  that 
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the  ends  normally  sought  by  war  might  perhaps  be  more  effec¬ 
tually  and  more  honourably  obtained  by  peace.  War  might 
come  under  the  new  system  as  under  the  old;  but,  if  it  came 
under  the  new  system,  the  combatants  would  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  why  and  how  it  had  come,  for  what 
they  were  lighting,  and  how  they  were  likely  to  stand  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world.  There  would  be  an  end  to  that  greatest 
jratredy  of  the  soldier — misgiving  and  perplexity  as  to  his  cause 
and  a  suspicion  that  he  was  being  sacrificed  to  the  clumsiness  or 
ignorance  of  his  rulers. 

Unfortunately  the  war  which  had  bred  in  the  nations  an 
aspiration  towards  frankness  and  liberty  in  the  discussion  of 
foreign  affairs  had  bred  in  the  Governments  habits  of  autocracy 
and  intrigue  inevitable  in  all  dictatorships  set  up  under  that 
ancient  decree  :  ne  quid  detrimenti  res  publica  capiat.  The  three 
men  who  were  to  draft  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — President  Wil¬ 
son,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  M.  Clemenceau — all  democrats  by 
conviction,  were  in  the  conduct  of  public  affans  more  imperious 
than  any  Coesar  had  ever  dared  to  be  in  any  empire,  pagan  or 
Christian.  The  autocracy  of  these  men  w'as  almost  oriental 
in  character,  so  much  so  that  the  most  powerful  men  in  their 
nations  were  not  their  ministers  or  the  accredited  representatives 
of  the  people  so  much  as  their  personal  assistants  and  confidants. 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  a  more  effectually  influential  person  at 
Paris  than  Mr.  Balfour,  although  not  one  man  in  the  London 
streets  out  of  a  thousand  could  have  told  you  anything  about  him. 
Colonel  House,  who  had  never  held  public  office  in  his  fife,  had 
more  influence  upon  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  than  Mr.  Lansing. 
Colonel  House  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  President,  whereas  Mr. 
Lansing  could  not  even  obtain  an  answer  to  his  letters.  Attend¬ 
ing  upon  M.  Clemenceau  was  the  famous  M.  Mandel,  his  chef- 
k-cabinet,  a  man  almost  unknown  to  the  general  public,  but 
whose  power  was  immeasurable.  It  is  said  of  him  that,  when 
first  he  offered  his  services  to  M.  Clemenceau,  he  learnt  by  heart 
a  speech  which  that  statesman  had  recently  delivered,  and  that 
he  recited  it  to  his  future  chief  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion.  “Now- 
go  and  learn  it  backwards,”  said  M.  Clemenceau  to  his  visitor, 
intending  a  dismissal.  It  is  alleged  that  the  next  day  M.  Mandel 
appeared  at  the  house  of  M.  Clemenceau  with  the  speech  in  reverse 
order  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  that  he  offered  then  and  there 
to  recite  it  in  that  order  if  the  great  man  should  insist.  M. 
Clemenceau  decided  that  such  devotion  should  be  rewarded.  The 
story  may  be  wholly  apocryphal ;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  and 
It  is  typical  of  the  spirit  which  informs  a  modern  dictatorship 
based  on  universal  suffrage. 
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The  paradox  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  thus  quite  clearlj 
j)redetermined  from  the  first.  A  small  group  of  statesmen,  who 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  methods  of  dictatorship  and  had 
begun  to  lose  touch  with  the  methods  of  a  parliament,  met  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to  draft  a  treaty  which  was  to  inaugurate  a  new 
system  of  international  relations  based  upon  publicity,  discussion 
and  the  intelligent  participation  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

The  paradox  was  not  long  in  declaring  itself.  The  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  of  Paris  attracted  to  itself  journalists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was  to  hold  its  meetings  in  public.  There  would 
be  exceptions,  but  publicity  was  to  be  the  rule.  Secret  diplo- 
macy  was  condemned.  The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were 
to  he  based  on  the  first  of  the  fourteen  points.  Such  was  the 
theory.  The  practice,  however,  was  dift'erent.  The  Conference, 
after  holding  one  meeting  in  public,  became  a  council  of  ten 
members,  two  representatives  for  each  of  the  five  great  Powers, 
and  split  into  a  number  of  committees  which  excluded  the 
Press,  but  which  kept  minutes  and  issued  communications. 
Even  this  w’as  soon  felt  to  be  too  public  a  way  of  preparing  the 
Treaty.  The  Council  of  Ten  became  for  all  important  questions 
a  Council  of  Four,  whose  debates  and  decisions  were  often  so 
secret  that  they  did  not  always  realise  themselves  exactly  what 
had  happened  or  what  exactly  they  had  decided  to  do.  President 
Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Clemenceau,  and  Signor  Orlando 
assembled  at  a  private  house  and  held  intimate  conversations. 
At  first  only  an  interpreter  was  present.  But  it  was  found  that, 
if  no  record  at  all  was  kept,  the  Council  sometimes  forgot  what 
it  had  decided  to  do,  so  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  introduced  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  result  of  its  discussions.  He  sometimes 
found  it  a  little  difficult.  Mr.  Wilson  Harris,  a  British  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  worked  harder  for  open  diplomacy  than  almost 
any  other  living  journalist,  was  told  that  on  one  occasion  one 
of  the  necessary  experts  summoned  to  assist  the  Conference  found 
President  Wilson  at  one  end  of  the  room  in  consultation  with 
specialists,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  similarly  engaged  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  swinging  like  a  pendulum 
between  the  two  groups  in  order  to  discover  wdiat  they  were 
talking  about.  Signor  Orlando  was  in  another  corner  quoting 
Hamlet  to  an  expert  who  happened  to  be  disengaged. 
strange  ending  to  a  war  for  democracy,”  says  Mr.  Harris. 

The  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  has  at  any  rate  shown  us  what 
to  avoid.  At  Paris  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  public  conference  and  confided  to  a  secret  council. 
This  was  done  to  avoid  scandal  and  to  hasten  peace.  The  result 
was  a  succession  of  scandals  which  seriously  impaired  the  con- 
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fidence  of  the  interested  parties  in  one  another,  and  a  succession 
of  peace  treaties  which  took  many  months  to  draft  and  which 
will  take  a  generation  to  execute — or  to  amend.  That  is  what 
Ijjppens  when  democracy  is  false  to  the  main  principles  of  liberty 
and  frankness  on  which  it  should  be  based.  It  is  proposed  to 
show  that  democracy,  if  true  to  itself,  can  achieve  something 
rather  better. 

Apart  from  the  personalities  and  methods  of  the  principal 
net'otiators,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  almost  bound  to  be 
something  of  a  paradox.  It  was,  as  events  determined,  a  pro¬ 
duct  neither  of  the  old  diplomacy  nor  of  the  new\  It  represented 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  practise  the  new  diplomacy,  which 
broke  down  owing  to  lack  of  experience  or  previous  thought  on 
the  subject.  It  belongs  to  a  period  of  transition  in  diplomatic 
procedure.  Caught  between  the  old  diplomacy  and  the  new',  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  compromised  on  a  system  which  may 
best  be  described  as  diplomacy  by  formula.  According  to  the 
old  diplomacy ,  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  a  nation’s  ambitions, 
policies,  tendencies,  difficulties,  desires  and  aspirations  in  public. 
According  to  the  new  diplomacy,  it  should  be  impossible  to 
screen  the  essential  factors  of  the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  from 
public  view'.  It  w'as  assumed  at  Paris  that  both  the  old  and  the 
new  dispensations  would  be  satisfied  if  these  high  matters  w'ere 
first  discussed  and  settled  in  private,  and  if  the  plenipotentiaries 
subsequently  appeared  before  the  public  wdth  the  residts  and  the 

I  decisions  together  with  such  explanations  as  might  be  necessary 
for  their  comprehension.  Let  the  parties  meet  intimately,  make 
a  clean  breast  of  everything,  and  agree  upon  a  clear,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  honest  statement  in  regard  to  their  joint  policy.  At 
the  first  view  this  idea  seems  both  reasonable  and  attractive. 
No  one,  however,  can  tell  the  consequences  of  a  procedure  until 
itbasbeen  tried.  The  method  w’hich  appeared  sensible  enough 
in  principle  turned  out  in  practice  to  be  the  worst  possible  method 
of  coming  to  an  agreement  that  could  have  been  devised.  It 
meant  in  practice,  and  continues  to  mean  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  used,  a  survival  of  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  old 
diplomacy — the  tendency  to  believe  that  difficulties  which,  if 
clearly  defined,  would  set  nations  by  the  ears  cease  to  exist  if 
they  are  only  vaguely  indicated  or  ignored.  At  Paris,  if  two 
nations  took  opposite  views  on  some  fundamental  question,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  experts  to  find  a  formula  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive  or  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  include  them  both  and  to 
produce  a  document  which  both  parties  could  sign  without  sur¬ 
rendering  a  jot  of  the  principle  for  which  they  were  contending. 
Such  methods  have  more  often  produced  than  averted  wars. 
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They  certainly  add  to  the  acerbity  with  which  the  European 
nations  have  been  so  frequently  disposed  to  regard  one  another  ' 
One  of  the  consequences  of  agreeing  with  a  man  on  paper,  when 
you  intend  to  disagree  with  him  in  practice,  is  that  he  very  soon 
comes  to  regard  you  as  untrustworthy.  It  is  significant  that  most 
of  the  European  nations  when  they  go  to  war  invariably  accuse 
one  another  of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  duplicity. 

The  old  diplomacy  found  a  formula  and  kept  it  under  lock 
and  key.  At  Paris  the  practice  began  of  publishing  the  formula 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  found.  This  was  a  compromise  with  the 
new  principle  of  publicity  which,  in  the  result,  did  almost  more 
harm  than  good.  Naturally  it  estranged  the  Press.  The  kind 
of  formula  which  may  be  subscribed  by  parties  wdiose  views  are 
frankly  opposed  is  of  no  use  to  journalists,  who  ahvays  want  to 
know’  precisely  those  things  w’hich  are  omitted  from  the  formula 
or  BO  carefully  included  that  no  one  without  a  key  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  cipher  employed  can  possibly  detect  them.  The  formula 
only  satisfies  the  parties  because  they  are  able  to  attach  to  it  a 
different  meaning,  or  because  they  reserve  the  right  to  interpret 
it  each  in  his  own  time  and  way.  It  is  not  a  settlement ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  usually  the  basis  of  a  fresh  dispute.  It  neither 
deceives  nor  enlightens  the  world  at  large,  because  no  one  take? 
the  trouble  to  read  it,  owing  to  the  strange  language  in  which 
it  is  drafted,  a  language  w’hich  can  only  be  understood  by  an 
expert.  The  only  person  it  really  pleases  is  the  draughtsman, 
w’ho  takes  a  professional  delight  in  producing  phrases  which  all 
the  disputants  can  accept  without  misgiving,  or  in  planning 
documents  which  embody  half  a  dozen  conflicting  policies  in  an 
apparently  harmonious  series  of  clauses  and  articles. 

Diplomacy  by  formula  is  bad  enough  when  it  represents  a 
genuine  attempt  to  obtain  honest  agreement  by  emphasising 
points  accepted  by  both  parties  and  by  ignoring  or  attenuating 
the  controversial  issues.  It  is  worse  when,  in  spite  of  deep  and 
irreconcilable  differences  and  the  absence  of  any  real  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  negotiators  to  surrender  their  point  of  view, 
the  formula  is  deliberately  invented  in  the  hope  that  the  public 
fuay  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  there  is  a  real  concord  of 
opinion — when,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  it  is  intended  simply 
to  save  the  faces  of  the  Governments  or  their  representatives.  It 
is  w’orst  of  all  when  one  or  other  party  apparently  accepts  the 
formula  in  good  faith,  but  wuth  mental  reservations  as  to  its 
significance.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  itself  a  gigantic  for¬ 
mula.  It  aimed  at  reconciling  the  views  of  President  Wilson 
w’ith  those  of  M.  Clemenceau.  The  views  of  President  Wilson 
are  embodied  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  which  endeavours 
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to  substitute  a  combination  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  for 
the  old  system  of  groupings  and  alliances.  The  views  of  M. 
Clemenceau  are  to  be  found  broadcast  throughout  the  Treaty  in 
a  systematic  consecration  of  the  old  system  of  indemnities,  armed 
occupations,  sanctions  and  penalties.  But  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  is  not  only  itself  a  formula;  it  contains  within  itself 
almost  every  known  kind  of  formula,  from  that  which  is  due 
merely  to  the  anxiety  of  exasperated  persons  to  preserve  an 
appearance  of  amenity  in  the  presence  of  the  public  to  that 
which  ambushes  a  firm  determination  of  the  parties  to  go  oppo¬ 
site  ways  at  their  earliest  convenience.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  reparations  formula,  which  aims  at  reconciling  the  economic 
ruin  of  Germany  with  the  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay  enormous 
sums  to  her  late  enemies.  There  is  the  Saar  formula,  which 
aims  at  reconciling  the  desire  of  France  to  annex  the  Basin  of 
the  Saar  with  the  determination  of  President  Wilson  that  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  This  formula  consisted  in  giving 
the  Saar  mines  to  France  and  putting  the  Saar  territory  under 
an  international  rigime.  There  was  the  mandates  formula, 
which  aimed  at  reconciling  the  principle  of  no  annexations  with 
the  administration  of  the  ex-German  colonies  by  the  several 
Allied  Governments.  There  was  the  Danzig  formula,  which 
aimed  at  reconciling  Poland’s  anxiety  to  secure  a  Polish  corridor 
to  the  Baltic  with  INIr.  Lloyd  George’s  reluctance  to  put  a  terri¬ 
tory  mainly  inhabited  by  Germans  under  Polish  rule.  All  these 
formulae  were  equally  ingenious,  but  they  all  raised  more  prob¬ 
lems  than  they  solved.  They  arose  from  a  desire  to  postpone 
or  minimise  genuine  and  acute  differences  of  opinion ,  and  they 
were  accepted  by  the  parties  in  the  belief  that  in  the  long  run 
they  would,  in  any  event,  obtain  what  they  desired. 

In  most  of  these  formulae  the  League  of  Nations  conspicuously 
figured.  It  became  a  regular  device  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
when  confronted  with  an  insoluble  difficulty,  to  bequeath  the 
problem  to  the  League — a  device  which  was  more  often  the  result 
of  opportunism  than  of  principle.  As  a  result  the  League  of 
Nations  is  dealing  to-day  with  problems  which  hitherto  have 
baffled  the  wisdom  of  mankind,  problems  which  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  itself  w'as  unable  to  solve.  The  League  of  Nations,  like 
Hercules,  was  expected  to  strangle  serpents  while  yet  in  the 
cradle.  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  mandates  experiment 
and  of  the  experiments  in  international  administration  at  Saarlouis 
and  at  Danzig  is  yet  uncertain.  Here  one  is  only  concerned  to 
note  that  the  League  of  Nations  came  into  a  dangerous  inherit¬ 
ance  when  its  Covenant  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Treaties 
of  Peace ,  and  that  only  the  most  obstinate  faith  and  the  most 
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conspicuous  ability  on  the  part  of  its  directors  could  hope  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  position  thus  created. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  is,  in  its  essentials,  well  and 
truly  based  on  the  main  principles  of  the  new  diplomacy.  Its 
preamble  reaffirms  the  first  of  the  fourteen  points.  The  peace 
of  the  wmrld  is  henceforth  to  be  secured  by  “the  prescription  of 
open,  just  and  honourable  relations  between  nations.”  The 
means  whereby  these  relations  are  to  be  secured  are  the  registra¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  treaties  together  with  delay  and  full  dis- 
cussion  in  all  disputes  between  the  nations  before  they  resort  to 
war.  Too  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  guarantees 
and  sanctions  of  the  Covenant,  and  too  little  to  this  fundamental 
matter  of  publicity  and  delay.  The  real  significance  of  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  League  in  international  disputes  lies  less  in 
the  sanctions  held  in  reserve  against  defaulting  members  than 
in  the  assurance  it  gives  that,  before  there  can  be  war  between 
members  of  the  League  who  respect  their  obligations,  there  must 
be  a  full  investigation  of  the  issues  and  a  public  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  interests  and  the  motives  involved.  Here  we  have 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new’  diplomacy. 

It  remains  to  ascertain  how  far  this  principle  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  respected  since  the  Covenant  was  signed. 

When  the  Council  of  the  League  met  in  February,  1920,  for 
its  first  important  session,  most  of  its  members  were  still  under 
the  dominion  of  ideas  acquired  during  the  Peace  Conference. 
It  w’as  therefore  natural  that  the  Council  of  the  League  should 
adopt  an  attitude  on  the  question  of  publicity  which  was  at  first 
hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Supreme  Council.  It 
decided  that  it  would  sit  in  private  for  the  preparation  of  its 
decisions,  and  that  only  the  results  of  its  deliberations  should 
be  announced  in  public.  The  result  was  a  careful  preparation 
at  the  Council  table  of  formulae  which,  in  the  shape  of  reports 
and  resolutions,  were  solemnly  read  at  the  close  of  the  session 
to  an  audience  of  journalists  and  diplomatists  and  such  members 
of  the  public  as  could  be  persuaded  to  attend.  This  practice 
lasted  during  the  w’hole  of  the  peripatetic  period  of  the  CouncO, 
and  died  a  natural  death  on  the  eve  of  the  removal  of  the  League 
to  Geneva.  By  that  time  it  had  become  obvious  to  the  leading 
men  who  were  interested  in  the  League  that  the  public  was  tired 
of  diplomacy  by  formula,  which  was  degrading  the  unfortunate 
languages  which  had  been  pressed  into  its  service,  and  was 
creating  half  a  dozen  new  problems  for  every  question  which 
it  pretended  to  solve.  The  Council  of  the  League  was  better 
able  to  learn  from  its  mistakes  than  the  Supreme  Council. 
However  tedious  or  disingenuous  the  public  communications  of 
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the  Supreme  Council  might  be,  they  were  always  sure  of  pub¬ 
lication.  The  Supreme  Council  dealt  with  vast  and  critical 
questions,  and  was  attended  by  the  rulers  of  States.  It  was  no 
more  obliged  to  inform  or  edify  the  public  than  a  modern  English 
Premier  is  obliged  to  inform  or  edify  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Supreme  Council  might  in  proud  confidence  have  taken  for 
its  motto  “J’l/  suis,  j’y  reste."  It  was  always  sure  of  a  retinue 
of  journalists,  and  of  a  degree  of  interest  which  a  whole  ava¬ 
lanche  of  ofi&cial  print  must  fail  to  extinguish.  The  Council  of 
the  League  was  in  a  different  case.  It  could  only  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  League  if  it  succeeded  in  attracting  public  interest 
and  in  obtaining  the  support  of  public  opinion,  and  it  could  only 
obtain  public  interest  by  interesting  the  public.  Diplomacy  by 
formula  was  tried  by  the  League  in  1920,  and  in  its  worst  degree 
abandoned.  It  made  its  last  disconsolate  bow  to  the  public, 
as  far  as  the  League  of  Nations  was  concerned,  at  the  session 
of  the  Council  held  in  Brussels  in  October,  1920.  Circumstances 
conspired  to  make  the  occasion  so  extremely  depressing  that  the 
eiperiment  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  hall  of  audience 
was  very  large ;  the  audience  was  very  small ;  the  reports  and 
resolutions  were  very  long ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world  were  very  silent. 

Moreover,  the  first  Assembly  was  about  to  demand  that  this 
whole  question  of  publicity  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  extend  and  to  develop  it.  The  first 
Assembly  of  the  League  did  more  than  preach  publicity.  It 
practised  it.  It  held  its  plenary  meetings  in  public,  and  these 
meetings  were  more  than  a  rehearsal  of  disingenuous  texts. 
Stimulated  by  such  champions  of  open  diplomacy  as  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  Dr.  Nansen,  Mr.  Branting  and  Dr.  Lange,  an  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  open  diplomacy  was  taken  by  the  first 
Assembly  going  into  committee  on  armaments  in  full  view  of 
the  public. 

In  the  year  following  the  first  Assembly  the  Council  of  the 
League  made  important  progress.  It  abandoned  the  practice 
of  reading  agreed  texts  to  a  select  audience  in  favour  of  admit¬ 
ting  the  public,  at  its  discretion,  to  meetings  likely  to  be  of 
interest  and  unlikely  to  involve  embarrassment.  The  two  things 
were  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile,  and  at  first  they  did  not  very 
frequently  coincide.  There  were  soon,  however,  to  be  occasions 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  witnessed  them. 
One  of  these  occasions  fell  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  dispute 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  Council  had  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  celebrated  coup  de  force  at  Vilna  of  General  Zeli- 
gowski.  More  particularly  it  had  been  inquiring  into  the  degree 
VOL.  CXI.  N.S.  c  c* 
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of  the  complexity  alleged  to  exist  between  that  "  ambiguous 
general  of  a  doubtful  allegiance”  (a  description  publicly  uttered 
by  Mr.  Balfour)  and  the  Polish  Government.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  at  the  table.  The  public 
and  the  Press  were  in  the  room.  The  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  appealed  in  turn  to  the  parties  in  the  name 
of  the  League.  Without  in  any  way  evading  or  mitigating  the 
issues,  Mr.  Balfour  and  M.  Bourgeois  quietly  and  clearly  in¬ 
timated  that  the  conduct  of  the  States  concerned  was  not  con- 
sonant  with  their  pledges,  or  with  the  conduct  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  diplomatic  thrill  of  the 
moment  did  not  lie  in  the  practical  effect  of  the  exhortations. 
To  the  casual  observer  the  scene  was  perhaps  less  impressive 
than  a  former  public  appearance  of  the  parties,  when  M.  Pader- 
ew’ski,  after  the  two  nations  had  accepted  the  ruling  of  the 
Council,  with  the  gesture  of  a  generous  artist  rather  than  of  a 
careful  politician,  had  offered  his  hand  in  friendship  to  Dr. 
Voldemar,  ”  formerly  his  enemy  and  now  his  friend,”  a  scene 
which  “drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek,”  Pluto  being  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  occasion  by  more  than  one  ambassador  hardened 
by  office  and  responsibility.  In  reality,  however,  the  later  scene 
was  a  thousand  times  more  significant.  The  first  was  a  gesture 
of  the  platform ;  the  second  was  a  real  departure  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  two  great  nations  from  the  methods  of  the  old 
diplomacy.  In  place  of  the  formal  phrases  of  the  ancient  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  instead  of  the  formula  which  we  had  more  recently 
come  to  learn  by  heart  during  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris, 
we  had  a  frank  declaratioii,  a  public  rebuke,  an  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  and  conscience  of  the  parties,  which  was  intended  to 
derive  its  force  from  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
in  presence. 

With  this  session  of  the  Council,  so  important  from  the  poini 
of  view  of  publicity,  there  coincided  the  meeting  of  the  second 
Assembly  of  the  League.  Stimulated  by  the  efforts,  continued  from 
the  previous  year,  of  the  leading  champions  of  open  diplomacy,  the 
second  Assembly  became  a  veritable  carnival  of  publicity.  One 
by  one  its  committees  opened  their  doors  to  the  public,  till  at  last 
you  might  see  the  assembled  nations  no  longer  perfunctorily 
accepting  agreed  formulae,  no  longer  adopting  studied  attitudes 
of  unanimity  carefully  rehearsed  behind  a  dropped  curtain,  no 
longer  spelling  their  way  through  carefully  drafted  reports  and 
delicately  picking  their  phrases  to  avoid  offence ;  but  actively 
disputing,  affirming,  denying,  insisting,  and,  what  is  even  more 
wonderful,  yielding,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  enemy, 
accepting  new  points  of  view — and  all  this  in  full  view  of  the 
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public,  with  Press  correspondents  from  all  over  the  world  eagerly 
watching  for  just  those  contrasts  and  points  of  difference  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  old  diplomacy  and  of  diplomacy  by  for¬ 
mula  to  ignore  or  to  conceal.  Instead  of  being  confronted  with 
a  finished  formula,  the  public  was  invited  to  w^atch  the  process 
whereby  the  formula  was  made.  It  saw  amendments  proposed 
and  rejected,  various  readings  compared,  divergent  points  of 
view  announced  and  supported  by  national  representatives.  It 
assisted  at  a  full,  frank,  and  free  discussion  upon  such  diverse 
and  important  subjects  as  armaments,  mandates,  relief  for 
Kussia,  the  opium  traffic,  problems  of  transit  and  economics, 
and  the  admission  of  new  States  to  the  League.  The  nations 
sat  pubUcly  in  committee  for  three  weeks,  thereby  achieving 
more  for  the  reform  of  diplomacy  than  many  of  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  have  yet  realised. 

The  Council  of  the  League  accepted  the  cue.  After  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  publicly  urged  to 
compose  their  differences,  M.  Hymans  made  a  full,  public  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  encountered  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  parties  to  an 
understanding. 

The  dispute  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  is  reckoned  by 
casual  observers  as  one  of  the  failures  of  the  League — as  a  proof 
that  moral  persuasion  without  material  force  is  ineffective  in 
settling  a  real,  serious  national  issue.  Such  a  view  is  super¬ 
ficial,  and  it  does  not  accord  with  the  facts.  Poland  and 
Lithuania  were  on  the  point  of  war  when  in  1920  Poland 
addressed  her  first  appeal  to  the  League.  For  over  twelve 
months  the  League  of  Nations  kept  the  peace  betw'een  the 
parties;  and,  though  a  final  solution  of  the  dispute  could  not 
be  found,  the  League  fulfilled  its  primary  duty  and  success¬ 
fully  achieved  the  main  purpose  of  the  Covenant.  There  has 
been  a  full  public  discussion  of  the  issues,  and  there  has  been 
delay  for  second  counsels.  This  discussion  and  this  delay  not 
only  postponed  a  war  which  seemed  inevitable;  they,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  prolonged  negotiation,  made  war  impossible  unless 
the  parties  were  prepared,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  how  their 
conduct  would  strike  their  contemporaries,  to  go  against  the 
moral  sense  of  the  world.  Consider  what  would  have  happened 
in  1914  if  Austria,  before  moving  towards  w'ar  with  Serbia,  had 
allowed  the  nations  of  the  world  to  assemble  and  publicly  to 
discuss  the  issues  for  twelve  rnonths.  The  catastrophe  of  the 
Great  War  would,  without  doubt,  have  become  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  impossible.  Consider  the  effect  of  a  cool  and  impartial 
examination,  largely  conducted  in  public,  of  all  the  factors  which 
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in  1914  underlay  tlie  movement  towards  a  Greater  Serbia.  Con¬ 
sider  the  position  of  the  parties  if  they  had  rejected  a  scheme  of 
settlement  such  as  M.  Hymans  was  able  to  offer  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  lu  such 
circumstances  public  opinion,  world-wide  and  irresistible,  would 
inevitably  have  been  awakened  to  an  exact  estimate  of  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  case,  and  public  opinion  would  have  insisted 
on  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  and  have  hardened  inexorably 
against  allowing  this  dispute  to  become  the  motive  of  a  world 
war.  In  1914,  moreover,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear.  There  was  then  no  Russia,  inchoate 
and  immeasurably  complicating  the  European  system.  Pesti¬ 
lence,  famine  and  bankruptcy  had  not  yet  made  the  public  mind 
callous  to  the  catastrophe  of  war  or  peace.  It  would  have  been 
easier  to  deal  with  Austria  and  Serbia  by  common  counsel  in 
1914  than  it  was  to  deal  with  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  1920. 
How  could  the  League  of  Nations  hope  to  achieve  the  final 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  when 
one  of  the  parties  was  unavoidably  absent?  This  dispute  arose 
out  of  the  war  between  Poland  and  Russia,  and  Russia  will  have 
to  be  a  party  to  the  final  decision. 

If  open  diplomacy,  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions, 
never  does  more  than  postpone  every  possible  war  for  twelve 
months,  it  wdll  have  done  enough  to  justify  the  men  who  drafted 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Versailles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  has  already  achieved  much  more  than  that.  After 
being  called  upon  to  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  settling 
a  dispute  in  the  difficult  region  of  Europe  which  lies  in  the 
shadow  of  Russia,  the  new  diplomacy  was  next  called  upon  to 
settle  a  dispute  in  a  region  of  Europe  which  has  never  ceased  to 
be  the  incubator  of  problems  without  a  solution.  Albania  first 
came  before  the  Council  of  the  League  as  plaintiff  in  the  year 
before  the  second  Assembly.  The  Albanians  complained  that 
Serbian  troops  were  invading  their  country,  and  that  the  Greeks 
were  bad  neighbours.  At  this  time  the  case  of  Albania  was  before 
the  Conference  of  Ambassadors.  Her  frontiers  were  not  yet 
fixed,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  violated.  The  Council  of  the 
[jeague  accordingly  postponed  dealing  with  the  matter,  but  asked 
the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  to  make  haste. 

The  Conference  of  Ambassadors  shortly  issued  its  decision. 
The  sequel  is  interesting.  It  shows  not  only  the  difference 
between  the  new  diplomacy  and  the  old ;  it  shows  that  the  new 
diplomacy  can  be  more  successful  than  the  old.  Albania  again 
came  before  the  Council  complaining  that  the  Serbs  were  violat¬ 
ing  their  territory,  and  the  issue  was  now  clear.  A  special  meeting 
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of  the  Council  was  called  in  Paris.  The  meeting  was  summoned, 
curiously  enough,  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whether  in  a  fit  of 
temper  or  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind  has  never  been  discovered. 
Perhaps  it  was  merely  a  survival  of  the  old  tendency  to  refer 
to  the  licague  of  Nations  problems  which  diplomacy  by  formula 
had  proved  unable  to  solve.  The  representatives  of  the  two 
parties  were  publicly  heard  by  the  Council  of  the  League,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Council  was  publicly  announced.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  enter  for  one  moment  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Suffice  it  that  Serbia  publicly  undertook  to  procure  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  its  troops  from  all  territory  belonging  to  the 
Albanian  State,  and  that  a  Commission  of  the  League  was  asked 
to  keep  the  Council  informed  with  regard  to  the  retirement  of 
the  troops  of  both  parties  from  regions  where  they  had  no  right 
to  intrude.  The  only  weapon  at  the  command  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  in  securing  this  result  was  the  weapon  of  pub¬ 
licity.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris,  who  will  remember  that  almost  every  morning  new  wars 
were  reported  from  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Europe,  waged 
in  flat  defiance  of  the  assembled  plenipotentiaries  of  the  world 
having  behind  them  the  full  might  of  their  Governments  and  the 
prestige  of  a  body  which  w'as  making  new  nations  and  remodel¬ 
ling  the  destinies  of  Europe,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  amazed  that 
the  Council  of  the  League  should  have  been  able  to  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  this  crisis  on  the  frontiers  of  the  new  nation  of 
Albania.  It  seems  that  the  little  finger  of  the  new  diplomacy 
is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  old.  It  should  perhaps  be  pointed 
out  that  this  meeting  of  the  Council  at  Paris  vvas  a  climax  of 
publicity  for  this  particular  question.  The  affair  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  second  Assembly ;  the  parties  had  addressed  the 
assembled  nations  of  the  world ;  and  they  had  left  Geneva  in  the 
knowledge  that  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  new^  nation  would  deeply  estrange  public  opinion  from 
her  more  powerful  neighbours.  Public  opinion,  knowm  and 
declared  before  the  event,  has  so  far  sufficed  to  avert  a  com¬ 
plication  in  precisely  that  part  of  the  world  whence  the  Great 
War  of  1914  originated. 

The  success  of  the  Council  of  the  League  in  this  affair  was 
the  more  striking  in  that  the  establishment  of  the  new  nation 
of  Albania  had  itself  been  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of  the 
new  diplomacy.  The  old  diplomacy,  by  a  secret  treaty  concluded 
in  London  during  the  war,  had  partitioned  Albania  among  her 
neighbours.  The  diplomacy  of  the  transition  period,  which  is 
here  described  as  diplomacy  by  formula,  denounced  this  secret 
treaty;  and  Italy,  who  under  it  was  to  obtain  Valona,  generously 
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renounced  her  claims  durinpf  the  Peace  Conference.  The  storv 
of  Albania  thus  shows  us  in  a  concrete  form  the  firadual  pro. 
press  of  the  old  diplomacy  towards  the  new.  First  the  secret 
treaty  of  1915  was  denounced  by  the  Peace  Conference,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Albania  should  be  constituted  a  nation.  Then 
at  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Leapue  of  Nations,  Albania,  even 
before  her  frontiers  had  been  drawn,  was  admitted  to  the  Leapiie 
as  a  member.  Finally,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  a 
powerful  neiphbour  of  this  small  nation  was  induced  to  proclaim 
a  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  to  take  practical  and  imme¬ 
diate  steps  for  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  propress  towards  a  more  open 
diplomacy  achieved  by  the  Leapue  within  three  years  of  its  con¬ 
stitution  is  substantial ;  and  it  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of 
difficulties  which  the  founders  of  the  Leapue  did  not  anticipate. 
No  one  imapined  in  1919,  when  the  Covenant  was  drafted,  that 
in  three  years  from  that  date  the  peace  treaties  would  still  be 
reparded  as  incomplete  and  ambipuous ;  that  the  frontiers  of 
the  European  nations  would  still  in  some  cases  be  matters  of 
uncertainty ;  that  supreme  councils  and  conferences  would  still 
be  setting  the  .\llies  by  the  ears  and  agitating  the  public  mind 
in  the  ex-enemy  countries ;  that  two  great  Powers — Russia  and 
Germany — would  still  be  for  practical  purposes  outside  the  orbit 
of  the  European  system ;  that  the  position  in  regard  to  the  man¬ 
dates  would  still  be  undefined ;  that  in  Europe  and  Asia  there 
would  be  immense  regions  whose  political  destiny  was  still 
obscure.  It  was  taken  for  granted  in  1919  that  the  world  would 
shortly  be  pacified,  and  that  the  United  States  would  form  part 
of  a  universal  scheme  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  These 
anticipations  were  not  to  be  realised.  The  League  of  Nations 
started  upon  what  seemed  to  many  a  forlorn  hope  in  a  world 
which  had  grown  accustomed  to  see  public  opinion  flouted  by 
headstrong  Governments.  It  started  under  conditions  which  laid 
it  open  to  the  charge  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  committee 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  with  the  comparatively  disinterested  element 
of  the  United  States  left  out,  wuth  Germany  regarding  it  as  an 
instrument  for  the  execution  of  a  vindictive  treaty,  with  Russia 
regarding  it  as  a  combination  of  bourgeois  Governments  for  the 
better  prevention  of  Bolshevism.  Nevertheless,  the  Leapue  has 
succeeded  in  pointing  the  way  to  a  new  diplomacy,  and  it  has 
showm,  in  dealing  with  concrete  cases,  that,  when  a  wise  pub¬ 
licity  is  practised,  moral  pressure  and  the  force  of  opinion  are 
of  incalculable  weight.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  dispute 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  the  case  of  Albania.  Two 
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even  more  instructive  instances  are  afforded  by  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Sweden  and  Finland  concerning  the  Aaland  Islands,  and 
the  decision  of  the  League  in  the  matter  of  Upper  Silesia. 

The  case  of  the  Aaland  Islands  was  an  admirable  instance  of 
how  the  new  diplomacy  should  normally  wmrk  under  favourable 
conditions. 

The  Council  of  the  League  could  not  in  this  affair  be  suspected 
of  the  least  partiality  for  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  Here  was 
a  question  which  lay  outside  the  main  current  of  European 
policy.  It  is  true  that  the  problem  whether  the  Aaland  Islands 
should  belong  to  Finland  or  Sweden,  and  whether,  or  to  what 
extent,  they  should  be  neutralised,  was  a  legacy  of  the  w^ar ;  and 
that  the  problem  in  its  acute  form  had  arisen  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Eussian  Empire.  But  none  of  the  post-belligerent 
passions  were  aroused  or  involved  by  it. 

The  Council  of  the  League  was  above  suspicion,  and  it  chose 
also  to  be  above-board.  There  was  full  publicity  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  A  special  committee  of  jurists  was  appointed 
to  study  the  question  in  its  legal  aspects.  This  report  wms 
published  immediately.  The  Council  heard  the  parties,  who 
made  public  statements.  The  decision  was  publicly  announced. 
The  minutes  of  the  private  meetings  of  the  Council  were  sent 
to  the  Press.  The  result  was  that,  though  the  decision  of  the 
Council  to  leave  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  with  Finland  was 
a  considerable  disappointment  for  Sw^eden,  though  there  was 
considerable  local  feeling  in  favour  of  Sweden,  and  though  Mr. 
Branting,  in  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  criticised  the  procedure 
which  had  been  adopted  in  certain  particulars,  the  impression, 
nevertheless,  remained  that  justice  had  been  done,  that  every 
element  of  importance  had  been  considered,  and  that  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  peace  arising  out  of  a  matter  impartially  and 
judicially  determined  by  a  body  which  represented  the  civilised 
wisdom  of  over  forty  nations  of  the  world  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Big  wars  have  arisen  out  of  smaller  causes  than  the 
dispute  between  Sweden  and  Finland  concerning  the  Aaland 
Islands.  Their  strategic  importance  would  have  sufficed  under 
the  old  diplomacy  to  make  them  a  casus  belli  upon  a  very  small 
provocation.  But  the  League  of  Nations  was  able  successfully 
to  solve  a  difficult  question  of  sovereignty  complicated  by  all  the 
familiar  factors  of  race,  commerce,  history  and  geography,  and 
to  arrange  a  conference  for  the  effective  disarmament  and  neu¬ 
tralisation  of  the  Islands  guaranteed  by  all  the  Baltic  Pow’ers. 

In  the  case  of  Upper  Silesia  we  reverse  the  picture.  Here 
was  a  question  which  aroused  all  the  post-belligerent  passions 
in  their  acutest  form — a  question  on  which  not  only  allied  and 
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ex-enemy  opinion  was  divided,  but  on  which  the  Allies  them- 
selves  were  unable  to  a"ree.  Was  it  surprising  that  public 
opinion  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  Council  of  the  League 
could  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  matter?  Could  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  sitting  on  the  Council 
of  the  League,  divest  themselves  of  the  views  and  sentiments 
which  had  animated  the  representatives  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Council?  Must  there  not  be  a 
repetition  of  the  old  dispute,  an  unseemly  contest  between  the 
arbiters  in  place  of  the  calm  and  untroubled  investigation  which 
was  required?  Would  the  Council  of  the  League  be  able  to  act 
as  an  international  body  unmoved  by  the  old  policy  of  piecemeal 
groupings  and  alliances  which  had  caused  all  previous  efforts 
towards  agreement  on  this  question  to  break  down? 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  an  early  passage 
in  the  history  of  the  League  which  had  arisen  out  of  certain 
negotiations  conducted  by  the  Council  of  the  Ijeague  in  its  first 
year  with  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia.  It  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  the  Council  of  the  League 
should  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Russia.  The  Council 
of  the  League  bravely  took  up  the  matter,  and  asked  the  Soviet 
Government  wdiether  it  w'ould  accord  the  facilities  which  the 
agents  of  the  League  would  need  for  such  an  inquiry.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  at  this  period  Poland,  a  member  of  the  League,  was 
at  war  with  Russia ;  and  it  wms  notorious  that  France,  a  member 
of  the  Council,  was  assisting  Poland  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability. 
The  Soviet  Government  asked,  not  impertinently,  how  it  could 
accord  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
Russia  to  an  organisation  the  members  of  which  were  actively 
as.sisting  the  enemies  of  Russia.  To  this  question  the  Council 
of  the  League  sent  a  reply,  as  noble  as  it  was  ingenious,  A 
distinction  was  drawn  betw-een  the  Council  of  the  League,  which 
was  an  international  organ,  thinking  only  of  the  general  welfare 
of  humanity,  and  the  members  of  the  Council,  who  indeed  might 
act  in  the  interests  of  a  particular  nation.  Put  into  plain 
English  (which  was  naturally  avoided),  the  Council  argued  that 
a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  France  considered  as  a 
nation,  and  France  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Soviet  Government  was  uncon¬ 
vinced,  and  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  Russian  affairs  was 
not  appointed. 

The  Soviet  Government,  which,  whatever  else  it  may  lack, 
is  never  lacking  in  logic,  put  very  clearly  a  general  question 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  question  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  How  shall  we  reconcile  national  policies  with  an 
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international  view?  Or,  more  particularly,  how  might  a  Coun¬ 
cil  in  which  France  and  Great  Britain  were  preponderant, 
approach  European  affairs  with  an  open  mind?  How  was 
— which  at  Paris  adhered  to  the  old  system  of  groups  and 
alliances  as  exemplified  in  her  understanding  with  Poland  and 
in  her  desire  that  Poland,  for  political  reasons,  should  be  made 
as  extensive  and  as  strong  as  possible — to  take  a  different  view 
of  the  matter  when  she  came  to  Geneva,  and  to  regard  equably 
the  possibility  of  Poland  being  granted  or  refused  control  of  one 
of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  old  German  Empire? 

The  Council  of  the  League  answered  these  questions  by  avoid¬ 
ance.  It  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  decision  on  the 
question  of  Upper  Silesia  to  the  four  non-permanent  members 
of  the  Council — Belgium,  Spain,  China  and  Brazil.  This  was 
excellent  tactics,  but  our  logical  friends  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  might  fairly  have  remarked  that  it  was  also  a  confession. 
It  was  a  tacit  admission  that  perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  Council  of  the  League  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nations  who  composed  it. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  point  on  which  the  question  of  Upper 
I  Silesia  differed  from  the  question  of  the  Aaland  Islands.  It  was 
i  a  question  bound  up  with  urgent  national  policies,  interlocked 
i  with  the  old  system  of  treaties  and  groupings — so  much  so  that 
the  Council  of  the  League  was  moved  to  deal  with  it  by  osten- 
I  tatiously  dissociating  the  interested  parties  from  the  investigation 
j  and  by  offering  the  public,  as  it  were,  a  preliminary  guarantee 
I  of  impartiality.  One  may  venture  to  think  that  this  was  a  mistake, 
j  One  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  old  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Government  accepted,  and  the  brave  reply  of  the  Council  of  the 
:  League  maintained  in  practice.  One  would  have  liked  the  Council 
j  to  say  that  it  was,  and  must  remain,  above  suspicion ;  that 
!  France  and  Great  Britain,  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Council  of 
:  the  League,  would  approach  the  controversy  from  a  new  angle; 

and  that  a  proof  would  be  given  that  national  policies,  leading 
:  under  the  old  dispensation  to  an  impasse,  would  under  the  new 
I  dispensation  be  fairly  adjusted.  If  it  had  taken  this  decision, 

!  the  Council  might  then,  by  hearing  the  more  important  evidence 
;  in  public,  by  taking  the  parties  and  the  public  stage  by  stage 
I  into  its  confidence,  have  demonstrated  the  force  of  the  new  diplo¬ 
macy  and  won  a  signal  victory  for  the  League. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  the  final  decision 
of  the  Council  with  regard  to  Upper  Silesia.  SufiBce  it  that, 
after  some  murmuring,  a  decision  has  been  accepted,  and  that  it 
is  being  quietly  and  successfully  executed.  We  are  here  con- 
,  cerned  only  with  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  as  a  lesson  in 
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diplomatic  procedure.  Here  we  must  register  a  partial  bnt  an 
instructive  defeat  for  the  new  diplomacy.  The  Council  of  the 
Lea^e  was  intimidated  by  the  importance  of  the  decision  it 
had  to  take,  by  the  fact  that  it  inherited  a  task  which  the 
Supreme  Council  had  already  handled  and  failed  to  handle  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  by  the  fact  that  indiscreet  indications  of  the  result 
mijrht  a"f!fravate  local  feeling,  into  returning  to  the  methods  which 
had  been  abandoned  with  such  excellent  effect  in  the  case  of  the 
Aaland  Islands.  While  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  were  indulging  in  a  festival  of  publicity  at  Geneva,  the 
sittings  on  Upper  Silesia  were  conducted  in  secrecy  from  first 
to  last,  and  no  official  word  was  uttered  on  the  subject  until  the 
decision  was  handed  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  usual  results  ensued.  There  were  rumours,  more 
or  less  false,  which  did  infinite  harm ;  there  was  gossip,  sus¬ 
picion  and  misgiving.  Worst  of  all,  the  public  was  quite  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  decision  when  it  came,  and  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  complex  motives  which  had  inspired  it.  A  careful,  exact 
and  impartial  investigation,  ending  in  a  decision  which  might 
have  been  accepted  without  criticism  by  a  public  instructed  and 
able  to  comprehend  the  process  by  which  it  had  been  reached, 
w'as  misconceived  and  misreported. 

We  are  here  confronted  with  the  two  pitfalls  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  the  new  diplomacy,  the  necessary  preoccupation  of  the 
Allied  Powers  wnth  questions  w’hich,  arising  out  of  the  war  and 
bound  up  with  the  execution  of  the  peace  treaties,  may  not  yet 
be  approached  with  an  open  mind  or  a  really  comprehensive 
outlook,  and  the  tendency  of  the  diplomatists  to  shrink  from 
publicity  in  questions  w’hich  really  engage  the  passions  and 
interests  of  pow'erful  nations. 

The  new  diplomacy  has  made  immense  progress  in  the  last 
three  years,  progress  due  in  part  to  the  repeated  failure  of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  transition  to  settle  urgent  questions  or  really 
to  satisfy  the  interested  parties,  and  in  part  to  the  success  of 
the  League  in  cases  where  it  has  applied  the  new  methods  with¬ 
out  hesitation.  But  the  new  diplomacy  is  still  on  trial ;  it  still 
has  enemies,  secret  and  avowed,  in  the  highest  places;  it  has 
against  it  the  tradition  of  centuries  and  the  inertia  of  an  ancient 
service.  The  old  diplomacy  can  still  appeal  to  much  that  is 
ingrained  in  the  official  mind,  and  it  is  in  a  specially  favourable 
position  to  employ  that  not  very  creditable  but  invariably  effec¬ 
tive  device  of  putting  an  opponent  in  the  wTong  by  exaggerating 
his  case.  It  is  argued  by  the  old  diplomatists  that  you  cannot 
conduct  intimate  and  detailed  discussions  in  public ;  that  public 
passion  is  easily  moved,  and  is  quite  unable  to  accommodate 
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itself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  long  and  complicated  negotiations; 
that  you  cannot  allow  national  affairs  to  be  determined  by  the 
accidents  of  public  debate ;  that  international  agreements  are 
usually  in  the  nature  of  bargains,  and  that  good  chaffering  con¬ 
sists  in  inducing  one’s  opponent  to  surrender  more  than  he  offers 
and  to  take  less  than  he  expected  to  receive,  an  operation  which 
cannot  very  well  be  conducted  in  full  view  of  the  public.  All 
this  may  be  admitted  and  yet  leave  room  for  the  new  diplomacy. 
The  most  extreme  champions  of  open  diplomacy  have  never 
desired  to  prevent  private  negotiation.  It  is  recognised  that 
private  negotiation  and  secret  discussion  are  essential  elements 
of  cabinet  government  at  home  and  of  diplomatic  practice 
abroad.  Full  and  entire  publicity,  from  the  moment  when  first 
the  representatives  of  nations  meet  to  the  moment  w'hen  a  treaty 
is  ratified  or  destroyed,  is  neither  desired,  nor  could  it  be  secured. 
You  may  insist  that  the  meetings  of  a  conference  shall  be  held 
in  public,  but  you  cannot  prevent,  and  you  should  not  endeavour 
to  prevent,  the  members  of  a  conference  from  holding  private 
conversations.  You  cannot,  in  any  case,  prohibit  public  men 
from  dining  or  lunching  together,  or  seclude  them  like  a  jury 
from  private  influence  while  a  conference  is  in  session.  But 
you  can,  and  you  must,  if  Europe  is  to  settle  her  affairs  frankly 
and  honestly,  prevent  representatives  of  the  nations  coming 
before  the  public  with  formulm  carefully  drafted  so  as  to  ignore 
the  real  issues,  with  decisions  artfully  framed  in  order  that  they 
may  seem  to  satisfy  aspirations  which  they  actually  thwart,  wnth 
scenes  contrived  to  emphasise  a  unanimity  obtained  by  the 
hurried  interment  of  controversies  which  is  bound  to  lead  to 
scandalous  exhumations  and  posthumous  recrimination. 

Moreover,  it  must  once  for  all  be  realised  that  the  modern 
State  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  in  years  to  have  outgrown 
some  of  its  more  childish  characteristics.  The  old  diplomacy 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  States  are  incapable  of  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  ordinary  sensible  individuals.  One 
of  the  arguments  frequently  heard  when  diplomatists  are  discuss¬ 
ing  publicity  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  representatives  of  a 
nation  publicly  to  take  up  a  definite  position  on  a  question,  to 
make  a  request,  to  present  an  argument,  to  express  a  desire,  to 
put  forward  an  opinion — to  do  this  and  afterwards  to  withdraw 
an  inch  or  to  retract  a  syllable.  It  is  contended  that  States 
cannot  come  publicly  to  an  agreement  by  compromise,  because 
States  are  much  too  proud  to  admit  that  they  have  ever  said 
or  de.sired  too  much  or  too  little.  States,  it  is  urged,  have  a 
position  to  keep  up.  They  must  stand  perpetually  on  their 
honour.  Their  attitude  must  be  that  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
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old  school,  ready  to  clap  a  hand  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword  or  to 
fling  a  glove  upon  the  merest  hint  that  he  is  not  always  precisely 
right  and  wholly  irreproachable.  Ordinary  sensible  individuals 
may  publicly  show  themselves  accessible  to  argument.  They 
may  stoop  to  be  reasonable,  to  make  concessions,  even  to  re¬ 
consider  their  first  opinions.  States,  however,  cannot  do  such 
things  in  public  without  a  loss  of  prestige. 

This  ridiculous  conception  of  the  State  as  something  which  1 
cannot  be  expected  to  behave  according  to  a  modern  and  reason¬ 
able  standard  of  conduct  without  losing  caste  is  responsible  for 
much  that  obstinately  lingers  in  the  old  diplomacy.  It  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  a  line  of  conduct  or  an  arrangement 
w^hich  would  be  accepted  as  reasonable  by  all  sensible  individuals 
in  the  community  must  necessarily  be  resented  by  the  community 
as  a  whole.  This  assumption  will  be  found  regulating  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  old  diplomacy  down  to  the  smallest  details  of  diplo¬ 
matic  procedure  and  deportment.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  old 
diplomacy  that  its  main  object  often  seems  to  be  at  all  costs 
to  avoid  hurting  or  trespassing  upon  the  inflamed  gentility  of 
nations.  It  requires  its  practitioners  to  assume  that  nations 
necessarily  act  on  the  most  altruistic  motives  and  the  most 
exalted  principles,  even  when  they  are  fixing  the  price  of  a  rail¬ 
way  ticket  or  settling  a  mere  question  of  property,  or  taking 
some  necessary  precaution  against  famine  or  disease.  The  old 
diplomacy  is  expected  to  express  itself  in  a  language  which,  in 
place  of  the  frank  simplicity  of  ordinary  civilised  intercourse, 
insists  upoii  cumbrous  civilities  which  in  ordinary  individual  re¬ 
lationships  are  now  only  fashionable  among  the  underbred,  upon 
timid  periphrasis  which  systematically  rejects  a  plain  affirmative 
in  favour  of  too  ambiguous  negatives,  drops  perpetually  into  the 
conditional  mood,  and,  in  general,  expresses  itself  in  such  a  way 
that  the  ordinary  plain  man  may  well  mistake  a  mortal  defiance 
for  a  mere  exchange  of  compliments.  It  is  an  unescapable  lesson 
of  history  that  a  community  is  necessarily  less  civilised  than  its 
average  citizen,  but  it  may  surely  be  assumed  that  the  modem 
State  does  not  halt  quite  so  far  behind  the  ordinary  sensible 
European  of  to-day  as  is  assumed  by  some  of  our  leading  diplo¬ 
matists.  So  much  has  already  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  have  made  a  beginning  in  practising  the  new 
diplomacy. 

The  present  moment’  is  critical.  Diplomacy  by  conference 
and  formula ,  a  diplomacy  practised  by  premiers  anxious  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  rapidly  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  harassed 
supporters,  has  failed.  Several  of  the  older  diplomatists  have 
already  declared  that  this  failure  is  due  to  a  neglect  of  their 
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ajjcieiit  craft,  and  they  are  already  calling  for  a  return  to  the 
ancient  practices.  They  assume  that  the  only  alternative  to 
the  diplomacy  of  the  transition  is  the  older  type  of  diplomacy 
which  it  replaced.  But  the  true  moral  of  the  failure  of  diplo¬ 
macy  by  formula  is  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  in  the  direction 
of  publicity  and  frankness.  It  failed  not  because  it  followed, 
but  because  it  disregarded,  the  principles  of  the  new  diplomacy. 
In  some  respects  it  was  even  more  seclusive  than  the  old ;  it  was 
often  less  well  informed ;  it  was  even  readier  to  snatch  at 
a  momentary  advantage,  to  contrive  a  specious  settlement,  to 
neglect  the  broader  issues. 

The  final  settlement  of  Europe  must  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  advance  along  the  road  indicated 
by  the  recent  practice  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League. 
These  bodies  have  endeavoured  already,  with  some  success,  to 
graft  the  new  principles  of  open  discussion,  with  an  immediate 
and  full  publicity,  upon  the  best  features  of  the  older  dispensa¬ 
tion.  We  have  ventured  upon  some  hard  criticism  of  the  older 
diplomacy.  But,  in  saluting  the  Council  of  the  League  for  its 
achievement,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Council  of  the 
League  has,  so  far,  consisted  mainly  of  ambassadors  and  foreign 
ministers.  Here  is  a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  there  is 
no  real  contradiction  between  what  is  best  in  the  old  diplomacy 
and  what  is  necessary  in  the  new.  Carlyle,  in  a  famous  essay, 
said  “  there  was  but  one  reform  for  the  Foreign  Office — to  set 
alive  coal  under  it.”  With  that  saying,  despite  the  vivacity  of 
some  of  our  remarks  on  the  diplomacy  which  culminated  in  the 
Great  War,  w’e  can  in  no  wise  agree.  We  are  pleading  here  not 
for  an  abolition  of  the  art  of  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  inter¬ 
national  relationships,  but  for  a  natural  development  which  is 
demanded  by  instructed  public  opinion  in  every  country,  and 
which  is  in  the  direct  tradition  of  English  political  science. 
Bagehot,  the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  English  sentiment 
who  ever  lived,  would  have  warmly  approved  of  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  Embodied  in  his 
English  Constitution  we  find  this  illuminating  passage  :  “I  am 
disposed  to  deny  entirely  that  there  can  be  any  treaty  for  which 
adequate  reasons  cannot  be  given  to  the  English  people,  which 
the  English  people  ought  to  make.  A  great  deal  of  the  reticence 
of  diplomacy  had,  I  think,  as  history  shows,  much  better  be 
spoken  out.”  The  practical  champions  of  the  new  diplomacy 
require  nothing  more  than  a  genuine  acceptance  of  that  doc¬ 
trine  and  its  application  to  our  present  discontents. 
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When  on  his  death-bed  King  Karl  declared  that  he  laid  down  his 
life  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  country,  he  not  only  uttered  a  simple 
physical  truth,  but  also  a  warning  the  true  import  of  which  will 
come  in  time  to  be  appreciated.  It  would  be  wrong  to  attempt 
to  read  into  the  dying  monarch’s  words  a  strained  meaning  of 
which  they  are  not  properly  capable ;  but  it  is  surely  no  wild  in¬ 
terpretation  to  set  upon  them  if  w’e  suppose  that  Karl  intended 
to  suggest  by  these  words  that  his  own  ill-starred  career,  with 
its  heart-breaking  experiences  and  fatigues,  had  but  served  to 
bring  him  to  a  premature  grave,  and  that  if  the  lesson  of  his 
unhappy  end  were  duly  taken  to  heart  his  death  would  open  a 
more  prosperous  future  to  his  much-tried  country.  Whether  or 
not  such  thoughts  as  these  were  actually  in  the  dying  man’s  mind 
is,  how’ever,  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference.  The  facts  and 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  in  themselves  a  w'arning  such  as 
no  true  Hungarian  patriot  can  afford  to  neglect  if  he  would  be 
honest  with  himself  and  is  prepared  to  sink  his  individual  poli¬ 
tical  prejudices  temporarily  out  of  consideration  for  the  common 
weal. 

Karl’s  unhappy  career  was,  indeed,  not  so  much  a  reflection 
upon  himself  as  upon  the  tragic  circumstances  in  w'hich  he  was 
placed  and  upon  the  foolish,  impetuous,  unreasoning  counsellors 
by  whom  he  w'as  surrounded.  So  much,  indeed,  has  generally 
been  conceded.  Sheridan  once  said  wittily  of  dramatic  characters 
that  “  w’hen  they  do  agree  upon  the  stage  their  unanimity  is 
wonderful,”  and  there  has  been  something  like  the  same  remark¬ 
able  consensus  of  opinion  about  the  career  of  the  last  Habsburg 
monarch.  He  was,  in  the  stock  phrase,  ”  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,”  and  his  death  has  been  not  unaccompanied  by  the 
lurking  suspicion — if  not  indeed  by  the  resolute  conviction — that 
he  had  been  treated  with  an  exaggerated  harshness  which  was 
the  more  unaccountable  when  his  efforts  to  break  awmy  from  his 
allies  and  masters  during  the  war,  and  again  when  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  those  allies  and  their  subjects  after  the  war,  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  this  popular  judgment  on  Karl 
is,  on  the  whole,  perfectly  accurate.  Karl  was  the  victim  of 
ineluctable  circumstances.  It  had  long  been  a  political  common¬ 
place  that  the  “  Ramshackle  Empire  ”  would  not  long  survive 
the  death  of  the  aged  Francis  Joseph.  If  such  a  disintegration 
was  expected  to  ensue  in  normal  times,  it  became  a  matter  of 
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certainty  at  the  close  of  au  uusuccessful  war.  One  may,  in  fact, 
go  further  and  say  that,  even  if  the  Central  Powers  had  fought 
a  successful  or  a  drawn  war,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Enipiie  would 
inevitably  have  undergone  profound  and  radical  alteration.  But 
these  indisputable  truisms  scarcely  justify  the  tone  of  condescend¬ 
ing  commiseration  which  characterised  some  of  the  obituary 
notices  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  which  portrayed  him  as  an 
amiable  nonentity  without  any  influence  upon  the  course  of 
events.  Earl  was  by  nature  no  fool.  If  he  was  lacking  in  poli¬ 
tical  wisdom  and  judgment,  the  fault  lay  in  great  part  outside 
himself.  As  a  boy  his  chances  of  succeeding  to  the  most  difficult 
of  all  thrones  were  so  comparatively  slight  that  no  special  atten¬ 
tion  was  devoted  to  his  education,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
already  reached  an  age  when  concentrated  application  and  study 
are  normally  felt  to  be  irksome  by  all  but  those  who  have  an 
innate  love  of  learning  that  Karl  was  compelled  seriously  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  high  destiny  which  might  one  day  be  his.  His  head 
was  remorselessly  stuffed  with  the  maxims  and  dogmas  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  functionaries,  historians  and  lawyers,  and  when  he  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  these  professional  teachers  he  was  frequently 
being  lectured  and  moulded  by  his  uncle  Francis  Ferdinand. 
Such  indiscriminate  “cramming”  had  its  inevitable  result. 
Suffering  to  the  last  from  a  dyspepsia  of  undigested  instruction, 
Karl  never  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  really  reasoning  matters  out 
for  himself,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  without  any  stable 
foundation  upon  which  to  base  his  decisions,  he  was  always  at 
the  mercy  of  the  last  specious  speaker.  And  he  was  the  more 
prone  to  this  failing  in  that  he  was  in  certain  respects  an  open- 
minded  man.  Both  in  his  first  message  from  the  throne  and  in 
his  famous  letter  to  his  brother-in-law.  Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon,  he 
showed  that  he  was  not  blind  to  the  justice  of  enemy  claims  and 
that  he  w^as  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  to  a  close  a  struggle 
which  had  come  to  him  as  a  damnosa  hereditas,  of  which  he  dis¬ 
approved  in  his  own  heart,  and  the  outcome  of  wffiich,  despite  the 
superficially  favourable  situation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies, 
already  was  causing  him  the  gravest  apprehensions. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Karl,  neither  the  counsellors  who  stood 
by  his  side  during  the  war  nor  those  with  whom  he  entertained 
relations  during  his  exile  were  (with  one  or  tw'o  exceptions)  men 
of  any  real  capacity  and  judgment.  Many  of  them  saw  in  the 
young  ruler  an  opportunity  for  their  own  personal  aggrandise¬ 
ment,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  pursue  their  own  objects  by 
means  of  offering  adulation  to  which  Karl  w^as  ready  to  turn 
only  too  willing  an  ear.  It  is  possible  that  if  he  had  put  himself 
betimes  in  the  hands  of  such  capable,  though  opposite,  statesmen 
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as  Count  Tisza  or  Count  Andrassy,  something  might  have  been 
saved  out  of  the  general  wreckage.  Certainly  nothing  but  death 
damnation  and  destruction  could  ever  come  from  the  dangerous 
vapourings  of  Count  Karolyi,  the  reckless  improvisations  of  Prince 
Louis  Windischgraetz,  or  the  weak  but  W'ell-meauing  counsels  of 
Count  Maurice  Esterhazy. 

The  combination  of  events  subsequent  to  the  Armistice  only 
served  to  plunge  the  unhappy  Karl  deeper  into  the  morass.  When 
Hungary  finally  shook  off  the  Bolshevist  regime  into  which  she 
had  been  thrust  by  a  combination  of  desperation  born  of 
defeat,  the  criminal  and  traitorous  conduct  of  Count  Karolyi,  and 
the  tactlessness  and  want  of  presence  of  mind  of  the  French 
Colonel  Vix,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  a  strong  reaction  should 
set  in  and  that  the  “  Bed  Terror  ”  of  Kun,  Szamuelly  and  Co, 
should  be  avenged  by  the  “  White  Terror  ”  of  Colonel  Pronay 
and  his  fellow-officers.  To  this  understandable  reaction  was 
added  also  the  disgrace  of  the  Bumanian  occupation  of  Budapest, 
and,  later,  the  severity  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon. 
For  months  Hungary  wandered  disconsolately  about  like  a  lost 
dog  looking  for  a  new  master.  Not  content  with  the  leadership 
of  Admiral  Horthy,  she  gave  herself  up  to  projects  of  inviting  a 
British  Prince,  an  Italian  Prince,  one  of  the  collateral  Habsburg 
Archdukes,  to  assume  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  Each  of  these 
schemes  in  turn  broke  down  before  the  rivalries  of  the  Big 
Pmtente  or  the  veto  of  the  Little  Entente.  But  out  of  all  this 
chaos  and  the  plottings  of  coffee-house  politicians  emerged  the 
definite  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Hungarian  nation  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  monarchy.  This  was  Karl’s  opportunity. 
What  might  have  happened  if  he  had  played  his  cards  differently 
it  is  vain  now  to  speculate.  It  is  true  that  the  Powers  had  upon 
several  occasions  pronounced  themselves  formally  against  any 
Habsburg  restoration.  But  the  ban  of  the  Powers  a  century 
before  upon  the  House  of  Napoleon  had  not  prevented  the  return 
of  his  nephew.  King  Constantine  has  been  permitted  to  return 
to  Athens,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  see  what  attitude  the 
Allies  would  take  up  if  Prince  Buprecht  chose,  as  he  could  do 
to-morrow,  to  declare  himself  de  facto  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Until 
the  national  misfortunes  had  made  Hungary  eager  to  rally  round 
her  King  there  had  been  no  great  love  lost  between  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Hungarian  nation  and  its  Habsburg  ruler.  The  ruling 
branch  of  that  house  had  always  manifested  an  unconcealed  pre¬ 
dilection  for  Austria  and  Vienna  rather  than  for  Budapest  and 
Hungary.  When,  however,  the  Hungarians  realised  their  own 
lamentable  condition,  and,  further,  when  they  saw  that  their  duly 
crowned  and  consecrated  King,  formally  deposed  from  Austria, 
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was  eating  out  his  heart  in  Switzerland,  their  natural  chivalry 
made  them  turn  with  unwonted  affection  towards  Karl. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Magyar  is  as  incurably  impetuous 
in  politics  as  he  is  in  other  affairs  of  life.  An  insensate  and 
exaggerated  propaganda  in  favour  of  Karl  was  started  by  the 
Royalists  more  royalist  than  the  King  himself.  This  propaganda 
bad  a  doubly  unhappy  effect.  In  the  first  place  it  scared  a  large 
number  of  orderly  citizens  because  it  opened  up  vistas  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  reaction  and  threatened  to  bring  fresh  international  com¬ 
plications  about  their  ears,  and  consequently,  so  far  from  stimu¬ 
lating  their  awakening  enthusiasm  for  Karl,  it  had  rather  the 
opposite  effect.  And  in  the  second  place  this  propaganda  had  a 
most  pernicious  effect  upon  Karl  himself.  Not  unnaturally  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  Hungary  was  panting  and  sighing 
for  his  return.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  delusion  by  his  sup¬ 
porters  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  elsewhere,  who, 
if  they  were  genuinely  anxious  for  his  restoration ,  were  by  no 
means  disinterested  in  their  enthusiasm,  and  promised  them¬ 
selves  not  merely  personal  advancement  and  gain,  but  also  the 
satisfaction  of  showing  their  indifference  to,  and  contempt  for, 
the  victorious  Powers.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  cooler  spirits  at 
home  and  abroad  counselled  patience  and  moderation.  Karl  was 
determined  not  to  reproach  himself,  as  Charles  II.  of  England 
had  jestingly  done,  with  having  waited  unduly  long.  'But  the 
evil  did  not  finish  here.  It  has  always  been  a  weakness  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg  that  its  members  have  looked  upon  it  w’ith 
exaggeratedly  superstitious  reverence.  Karl  was  not  immune 
from  this  family  characteristic.  The  party  of  Count  Bethlen 
and  others  had  constantly  urged  upon  him  that  his  path  wmiild 
be  made  sensibly  easier  if  he  would  consent  to  resign  his  claim 
to  any  other  throne  and  would  publicly  declare  that  he  would 
not  accept  any  other  throne  without  the  consent  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  nation.  "  The  throne  of  St.  Stephen,”  Count  Bethlen 
argued,  “  must  not  be  a  springboard  for  anyone  to  obtain  foreign 
thrones,  nor  must  Hungary  be  used  for  restoring  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy.”  But  Karl,  like  so  many  weak  and 
irresolute  men,  was  not  without  a  mulish  obstinacy  on  some 
points.  Though  after  the  failure  of  his  first  putsch  at  Easter, 
1921,  he  finally  gave  way  and  cancelled  the  relevant  portion  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  his  proclamation  that  Hungary  had 
now  acquired  that  ”  complete  independence  as  a  State  the  careful 
preservation  of  which  is  my  first  object,”  he  only  did  so  with 
reluctance.  His  real  feeling  was  that  he  should  hold  fast  to  the 
traditions  of  his  house  and  surrender  none  of  his  rights,  and 
his  ultimate  aspirations  were  embodied  in  the  remark  that  within 
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whatever  limits  it  was  possible  to  conceive  of  the  monarchy  being 
restored,  he  could  not  in  advance  assign  the  dominant  position 
to  Hungary,  as  he  would  do  if  he  made  the  resumption  of  his 
imperial  and  royal  prerogatives  over  other  territories  dependent 
upon  the  acquiescence  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  “  Ein 
Volk  muss  fur  seinen  Konig  leiden  ”  (A  people  must  suffer  for 
its  king)  is  one  of  the  sayings  attributed  to  him,  and,  regrettable 
though  it  be  to  have  to  say  so,  one  could  never  have  felt  any  great 
confidence  that  Karl,  once  reseated  upon  the  throne  of  St. 
Stephen,  would  not,  if  the  circumstances  had  offered,  have  found 
some  “  conflict  of  conscience  ”  and  have  pleaded  his  coronation 
oath  as  a  pretext  for  violating  his  Steinamanger  proclamation. 

All  these  considerations  go  far  to  explain  the  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  the  death  of  Karl  will,  when  once  the  first 
monarchist  explosions  of  sorrow  and  anger  are  over,  do  much  to 
lessen  the  general  tension.  The  active  Legitimists  have,  of 
course,  lost  no  time  in  declaring  the  Archduke  Otto  to  be  their 
lawful  King,  thereby  treating  as  invalid  the  engagements  taken 
by  Hungary  in  November  last — mainly  on  the  score  that  under 
the  Constitution  a  monarch  is  required  himself  to  consent  to  the 
act  of  abdication,  a  consent  which  Karl  obstinately  declined  to 
give.  But  the  out-and-out  Legitimists  are  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  population.  The  great  strength  of  Karl’s  position  was  that 
he  had  actually  been  crowned  King  and  was  consequently  in¬ 
vested  with  all  the  peculiar  sanctity  attaching  to  that  time- 
honoured  ceremonial.  This  qualification  does  not  yet  attach  to 
Otto  or  to  any  other  possible  candidate  to  the  throne.  Our  own 
history  can  show  several  examples  of  the  importance  attached 
to  the  actual  cehremony  of  coronation ,  and  it  will  therefore  readily 
be  understood  why  Karl’s  death  should  enormously  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  partisans  of  a  “  free  election,”  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  further  strengthen  all  round  the  position  of  the  present 
Hungarian  Government.  Nor,  it  may  be  imagined,  will  the 
effect  of  Karl’s  death  be  merely  felt  internally.  As  is  w’ell  known, 
the  crowmed  King  of  Hungary  is  required  as  part  of  the  ritual  to 
brandish  his  sword  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass  and  to 
swear  that  he  will  never  diminish  the  lands  of  the  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen.  The  wording  of  this  oath  was  one  of  the  things 
which  caused,  or  was  said  to  cause,  much  alarm  in  the  bosoms 
of  politicians  in  surrounding  countries.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
absurd  to  lay  too  literal  an  interpretation  upon  a  piece  of 
mediaeval  ritual.  The  exact  degree  of  intended  observance  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances  and  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  King  and  his  advisers.  It  may  be  momentarily  a  technical 
advantage  that  no  Hungarian  monarch  should  now  be  alive  who 
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has  taken  this  oath  ;  it  may  be  argued  that,  when  the  next  King 
mounts  the  throne,  the  mere  fact  that  Hungary  is  but  a  stump 
of  her  former  self  can  be  regarded  either  as  rendering  the  oath 
more  provocative  than  ever  or,  on  the  contrary,  as  definitely 
marking  the  end  of  the  old  rSgime ;  but  the  really  essential  sig¬ 
nificance  of  any  new  reign  will  lie  not  so  much  in  the  taking  of 
an  oath  as  in  the  conceptions  of  the  new  King,  especially  if  he 
be  a  foreigner,  and  in  the  political  temper  and  aspirations  of 
his  people. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  from  these  facts,  encourag¬ 
ing  though  they  are ,  that  all  possibility  of  further  trouble  from 
Hungary  has  now  been  definitely  removed.  Many  Hungarians, 
indeed,  would  indignantly  deny  such  an  implication  of  national 
flabbiness,  and,  rejecting  Gambetta’s  advice  never  to  speak  about 
Alsace-Lorraine  but  always  to  think  of  them,  are  as  vociferous 
as  ever  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  and  in 
their  expressed  determination  to  recover  "  the  four  Alsaces  ” 
which  have  been  taken  from  them.  Some  of  these  outbursts 
may  be  discounted  as  due  to  the  exasperation  produced  by  the 
pathetic  circumstances  of  the  moment,  but  it  would  be  foolish 
to  suppose  that  this  is  anything  like  a  general  explanation. 

Writing  in  the  Pester  Lloyd  just  before  the  King’s  death,  M. 
Gratz,  who  was  one  of  Karl’s  stoutest  and  most  judicious  sup¬ 
porters,  analysed  in  a  singularly  frank  and  striking  article  the 
three  main  possibilities  of  circumventing  the  disastrous  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  One  school  of  thought,  he  said,  was 
that  of  those  people,  such  as  Count  Karolyi,  who  were  so  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  national  catastrophes  that  they  were  prepared 
resignedly  to  submit  to  fate — a  course  which  must  ultimately 
mean  complete  absorption  of  the  lost  provinces  into  the  Little 
Entente.  The  second  category,  including  in  particular  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  “  free  election  ”  of  a  King,  was  condemned  by  him 
as  preaching  a  dangerous  doctrine  of  violence  which  might  easily 
prove  fatal  to  Hungary  if  the  allies  upon  whom  reliance  was 
placed  were  to  fail,  as  might  easily  occur,  in  keeping  their  en¬ 
gagements.  Dr.  Gratz’s  own  preference  is  for  a  much  more 
subtle  policy.  He  points  out  that  if  Hungary  is  ever  to  recover 
her  integrity  she  must  proceed  by  three  main  lines  of  action, 
(i)  She  must  attempt  to  avoid  a  fresh  war  and  seek  rather  to 
gain  her  ends  by  increasing  the  force  of  attraction  w'hich  present- 
day  Hungary  is  able  to  exert  upon  her  lost  provinces.  “  We 
must  in  the  very  first  place,”  wrote  M.  Gratz,  ”  establish  in  our 
country  conditions  such  that  it  may  appear  that  we  offer  to  our 
citizens  a  political,  intellectual  and  economic  well-being  superior 
to  that  offered  by  neighbouring  countries.”  Unfortunately,  he 
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adds,  and  adds  only  too  truly,  party  quarrels,  modern  and  in¬ 
tolerant  political  tendencies  and  numerous  false  steps  have 
chilled  in  many  regions  any  desire  to  become  reattached  to  their 
old  country,  (ii)  M.  Gratz  demands  a  revision  of  the  Constitn- 
tion  capable  of  satisfying  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  foreign 
minorities,  (iii)  He  demands  a  solution  of  the  King  question- 
based,  of  course,  on  the  principle  of  legitimacy.  The  fear  of  a 
return  of  Karl,  he  argued,  shows  the  force  of  attraction  of  such 
a  restoration.  M.  Gratz  then  went  on  to  make  a  biting  on¬ 
slaught  upon  the  policy  of  the  present  Cabinet,  which,  he  said, 
had  alienated  the  sympathy  of  those  foreigners  who  considered 
that  the  Peace  Treaties  ought  to  be  revised,  and  whom,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  their  interest  and  policy  to  conciliate. 

There  are  many  points  in  M.  Gratz’ s  article  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  subscribe,  and  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
the  candour  of  so  distinguished  and  influential  a  man  as  the  ex- 
Foreign  Minister  has  been  quickly  seized  upon  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  States  as  a  proof  of  the  incorrigible  Chauvinism  of  the  Mag¬ 
yars.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  his  avowed  aim — the  restoration 
of  the  boundaries  of  pre-war  Hungary — is  one  with  which  no 
Allied  Government  can  be  expected  to  sympathise,  there  is  much 
in  his  article  which  shows  the  dawn  of  a  new  spirit  among  the 
thinkers  of  the  Eight,  and  it  is  probable  that  KaH’s  death  may  still 
further  strengthen  this  tendency.  Speaking  at  Szeged  on  March 
27th — that  is,  on  the  eve  of  Karl’s  death — the  Prime  Minister, 
Count  Bethlen,  declared  that  in  his  opinion  “  the  question  of 
kingship  has  been  decided.  It  has  been  decided  for  this  reason, 
that  we  desire  a  national  kingdom,  for  we  consider  a  revival  of 
the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  insupportable,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  inclined  towards  supporting  it.”  Count  Bethlen 
then  went  on,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Benes,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Prime  Minister,  to  declare  that  the  mooted  Danube  Con¬ 
federation  would  be  tantamount  to  the  federalist  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Monarchy,  and  they  wanted  neither.  ”  We  do  not,”  he 
said,  ”  want  such  a  revival  even  in  such  a  form  as  would  tend, 
in  respect  of  economics,  towards  creating  a  zollverein  between 
those  States  which  play  the  part  of  Succession  States  to  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  This  is  not  compatible 
with  our  economic  interests.  When  we  have  attained  a  separate 
Customs  territory  we  must  maintain  this  our  separate  position. 
It  is  not  the  question  of  monarchy  that  is  of  principal  importance 
in  the  present  political  disputes.  Let  us  by  no  means  occupy 
ourselves  with  international  questions.  We  have  to  pursue  real- 
politik.”  This  declaration  of  Count  Bethlen,  which  w^ent  on  to 
preach  ”  national  democracy  ” — i.e.,  national  union  on  a  demo- 
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cratic  constitutional  basis — is  especially  hopeful  because  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  forthcoming  general  election  will  confirm 
Count  Bethlen  in  power,  and  he  will  therefore  be  free  to  pursue 
at  leisure  his  broad-minded  policy.  Count  Bethlen  and  Admiral 
Horthy,  whatever  angry  Legitimists  may  affect  to  believe,  felt 
probably  as  keenly  as  any  other  Hungarian  patriots  the  indignity 
put  upon  their  country  in  November  last,  but  they  are  at  least 
I  men  of  unquestioned  honour  and  loyalty,  and  the  Allies  may  be 
I  certain  that,  so  long  as  they  remain  at  the  helm,  there  will  be 
!  no  attempt  to  escape  from  their  solemn  undertaking  and  no  hole- 
and-corner  election  of  a  King  without  previous  notification  to 
the  Great  Powers.  That  election,  when  it  ultimately  does  take 
place,  will  certainly  not  be  made  without  a  g*reat  deal  of  jealousy, 
intrigue  and  internal  dissension,  but  the  inevitable  difficulties 
will  be  nothing  as  compared  with  what  they  would  have  been  if 
Karl  had  still  been  alive.  If  he  has  thus  spared  Hungary  even 
to  this  extent,  Karl  may  well  have  pas.sed  away  with  the  sad  but 
noble  thought  that  he  laid  down  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  his 
country. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  Mac.\rtney. 


THE  BALTIC  LEAGUE. 


“  Regional  understandiDga  ”  were  endorsed  by  Article  XXI.  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  order  to  secure  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United 
States  was  quoted  as  an  example  of  such  an  understanding. 
Among  recent  political  developments  in  Europe  two  regional 
understandings  are  of  high  significance.  One  is  the  combination 
of  States,  which  has  been  styled  the  new  Quadruple  Alliance,  and 
consists  of  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente — Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugo-Slavia  and  Rumania.  The  other  is  a  combination  of  some 
of  the  Baltic  States  in  an  alliance,  which  may  be  described  as 
the  Baltic  League,  and  comprises  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia  and 
Poland,  with  the  inclusion,  sooner  or  later,  of  Lithuania.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  with  the  exception  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Yugo-Slavia,  all  these  States  fall  into  the  category 
of  the  “  Border  States,”  i.e.,  States  bordering  on  Russia;  audit 
is  not  a  matter  of  unimportance  in  this  connection  that  Poland 
belongs  to  both  groups,  and  indeed  serves  as  the  keystone  of  a 
political  arch  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  only  the  menace  of  Soviet  Russia,  or  the  unrest 
caused  by  Bolshevist  intrigue  in  their  respective  territories,  that 
has  drawn  them  together.  They  have  also  united  to  face  and 
solve,  as  best  they  may,  thefr  own  difficult  problems  of  recon¬ 
struction  in  economics,  finance,  communications,  tariffs,  and  the 
like  ;  and  this  is  notably  the  case  with  respect  to  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Yugo-Slavia,  wdio,  themselves  chiefly  Slav,  are  influenced 
much  less  by  the  pressure  of  the  Reds  than  are  the  others.  And, 
of  course,  what  in  the  main  precipitated,  so  to  speak,  these  two 
combinations  almost  simultaneously  about  two  months  ago  was 
the  imminence  then  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  each  combination 
being  desirous  of,  and  in  fact  determined  on,  action  in  common 
thereat  for  the  furtherance  of  its  special  interests. 

Of  the  two  groups,  the  one  of  which  the  public  have  heard 
most  is  the  new  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  visit  to  London  and 
Paris  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Premier,  Dr.  Benes,  one  of  its 
creators  and  the  most  active  of  them,  having  drawn  considerable 
attention  to  it — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  may  be  said  that 
many  people  have  a  fairly  good  notion  of  the  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  w’eight  this  alliance  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  Mucli  less  has  been  published  concerning  the 
Baltic  League,  probably  because  the  Baltic  States,  and  especially 
those  usually  designated  the  New  Baltic  States,  are  still  com- 
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ratively  little  known.  The  unfortunate  dispute  between  the 
Lithuanians  and  the  Poles  over  the  question  of  Vilna  has 
attracted  some  notice  to  Lithuania,  but,  as  a  rule,  our  public  are 
not  really  well  informed  about  these  States.  One  reason  for  this 
is  doubtless  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  Baltic  trade  with  Britain, 
owing  to  the  war  in  the  first  place  and  in  the  second  to  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  its  consequences,  among  them  being  the 
disuse,  speaking  relatively,  of  such  a  once-great  port  as  Riga ; 
but  this  trade  is  picking  up  somewhat,  and  unquestionably  will 
one  day  be  very  large  again.  Another  reason  is  that  the  new 
States  have  hardly  found  their  way  into  our  geography  books, 
but  time  will  set  this  matter  right.  As  illustrating  this  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  Baltic  States,  the  writer  may  say  that  in 
conversation  with  ordinarily  well-educated  persons  he  has  found 
that  they  have  a  tendency  at  first  to  confuse  the  Baltic  wuth  the 
Balkan  States,  the  latter  being  so  much  better  known,  and  the 
sound  being  more  or  less  similar. 

In  an  article,  entitled  “A  Baltic  League,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  July,  1921,  issue  of  this  Review,  the  writer  gave 
an  account,  as  extended  as  was  possible  considering  the  space  at 
his  disposal,  of  the  history  of  most  of  the  States  forming  the 
present  Baltic  combination,  and  of  the  steps  that  had  been  taken 
up  to  that  time  w'ith  a  view  to  bringing  it  into  being.  That 
article  supplemented  another,  entitled  “  The  New  Baltic  States,” 
which  appeared  in  the  December,  1919,  number.  Together  they 
gave  a  good  deal  of  information,  not  otherwise  easily  acces¬ 
sible,  about  the  Baltic  States,  and  the  writer  w'as  glad  to  find, 
when  he  made  a  tour  of  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  last 
summer,  that  their  value,  at  least  in  this  respect,  was  recognised 
by  the  political  leaders  of  these  countries.  With  regard  to  these 
three  States,  the  history  of  each  presents  no  very  remarkable 
political  transformation  since  July,  1921.  Some  four  months  ago 
a  new  Government  came  into  power  in  Lithuania  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Diet,  but  this  denotes  no 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Lithuanians  on  the  question  of 
Vilna,  except  perhaps  a  hardening  of  their  determination  not 
to  consent  to  yield  the  city  and  district  to  the  Poles.  The  con¬ 
troversy  over  Vilna  still  continues  to  embitter  the  relations  of 
these  peoples  to  each  other,  and  till  it  is  settled  cannot  but  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  complete  success  of  any  Baltic  League.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  well  to  state  here  what  has  taken  place  concerning  this 
affair  during  the  last  ten  months,  and  to  indicate  the  present 
position. 

First,  the  fact  may  be  recalled  that  General  Zeligowski  had 
occupied  Vilna  with  his  troops  on  October  9th,  1920,  and  that 
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this  occupation  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Polish  occupa- 
tion  of  the  disputed  territory,  though  the  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  in  the  hands  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Various 
attempts  were  made  by  the  League  to  get  the  General  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Vilna,  but  without  success,  and  various  meetings  were 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Paul  Hymans,  and  attended 
by  representatives  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  for  the  purpose  of 
compassing  a  settlement,  but  in  the  end  they  failed  to  effect  it. 
In  September  last  M.  Hymans  at  Geneva  presented  to  the 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  Delegations  a  draft  agreement,  the  main 
point  of  which  was  that  Vilna  and  the  Vilna  district  should  be¬ 
come  an  autonomous  State  on  the  basis  of  a  Swiss  canton,  Kovno 
and  the  Kovno  district  being  also  a  similar  autonomous  State, 
the  two  to  form  one  federal  State  of  Lithuania.  The  Lithuanian 
Delegates  did  not  accept  this  altogether ;  and  there  were  other 
important  points  in  the  draft  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement 
made  by  these  delegates  in  their  reply  to  the  proposals  of  M. 
Hymans,  but  which  is  much  too  long  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail) 
on  which  they  made  reservations.  They  did  accept,  however, 
the  general  features  of  his  plan  of  co-operation  between  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  in  the  political,  military  and  economic  spheres. 
In  particular  they  consented  (1)  to  the  facilitating  of  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  foreign  policies  of  both  States  by  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  and  common  Secretariat  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
(2)  to  the  establishment  of  a  common  Economic  Council ;  (3)  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  defensive  military  agreement  with  Poland; 
and  (4)  to  the  constitution  of  the  Vilna  territory  as  an  autonomous 
unit  in  the  Lithuanian  State  to  be  granted  a  Diet  possessing  the 
widest  powers. 

On  reading  the  foregoing  anyone  will  see  that  the  Lithuanian 
delegates  went  a  long  way  to  please  Poland ;  it  is  scarcely  aston¬ 
ishing  that  many  people,  probably  the  majority  of  the  people, 
in  Lithuania  thought,  when  they  knew  what  had  been  offered, 
that  their  delegates  had  gone  much  too  far  in  that  direction.  In 
any  case  the  Hymans  plan,  though  sanctioned  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  fell  through,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Polish 
delegates  categorically  refused  to  accept  it.  After  this  failure 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  remitted  the  matter  to  the  Council 
of  the  League,  which  in  January  last  decided  to  terminate  the 
“  procedure  of  conciliation  ”  that  had  been  begun  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  March  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  settlement.  The 
Council  in  despair  wrote  the  whole  Vilna  question  off  its  books! 
Is  it  useless  to  point  out  that  the  Council  had  no  business  to 
come  to  such  a  decision,  for  its  duty,  seeing  that  the  controversy 
was  one  that  carried  in  it  the  possibility  of  war,  was  to  go  on 
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vine  to  tiud  a  way  out — to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it  ?  The  final 
failure  of  the  League  in  this  affair  was  the  direct  result  of  its 
initial  failure  to  take  effective  action  when  Zeligowski  occupied 

Vilna- 

Meanwhile  things  had  been  happening  in  Viliia  and  its  dis¬ 
trict.  Zeligow'ski  withdrew  from  Vilna,  but  his  troops  remained 
in  occupation.  In  the  second  w’eek  of  January  elections  were 
held  throughout  “Central  Lithuania” — that  is,  Vilna  and  its 
ijjg{j.j(.t_-under  Polish  auspices  for  a  Diet,  and  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  they  resulted  in  a 
strongly  pro-Polish  Diet.  The  Ijithuanian,  White  Eussian  and 
Jewish  elements  of  the  population — according  to  pre-war  statis¬ 
tics  these  formed  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  population — took  no 
part  in  these  elections,  as  they  declined  to  vote.  Subsequently 
a  number  of  prominent  Lithuanian  citizens  of  Vilna  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  afterwards  expelled  the  country.  The  Diet  sent 
a  delegation  to  Warsaw  to  negotiate  an  Act  of  Union  with  Poland 
-which  was  not  surprising  either,  seeing  that  of  its  105  mem¬ 
bers  101  w’ere  Poles.  Marshal  Pilsudski,  the  President  of 
Poland,  himself  of  Lithuanian  descent,  but  opposed  to  Lithuania 
as  regards  Vilna,  has  always  been  in  favour  of  according  local 
autonomy  to  Central  Lithuania.  His  Government  had  drafted 
the  .Act  so  as  to  allow  some  kind  of  self-government  to  Vilna,  but 
the  majority  of  the  delegates  of  the  Vilna  Diet  were  determined 
to  insert  words  in  it  w'hich  would  lead  to  annexation ,  and  this 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  the  Polish  Government,  who 
knew  that  the  Warsaw  Diet  would  back  up  the  delegates  and 
reject  the  Act  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  drafted.  How¬ 
ever,  a  new  Government,  which  did  not  differ  very  much  from  its 
predecessor,  was  formed.  The  Vilna  delegates  have  since  voted 
for  out-and-out  annexation,  and  so  the  matter  stands  at  this 
writing. 

What  action  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  will  now  take 
on  the  Vilna  question  is  problematical,  though  according  to  a 
Reuter  item,  which  received  very  little  prominence  in  our  news¬ 
papers,  their  Ministers  at  Warsaw  entered  a  protest  against  the 
annexation  of  Central  Lithuania  to  Poland,  as  was  contemplated 
by  the  Vilna  Diet.  It  is  evident  at  present  that  there  is  slight 
chance  of  the  just  claims  of  Lithuania  being  satisfied,  but  it  is 
equally  evident  that,  until  a  settlement  is  reached,  this  con¬ 
troversy  must  tell  against  the  formation  of  that  inclusive  Baltic 
League  which  is  called  among  these  States  the  ‘  ‘  Large  Pro¬ 
gramme  ” — the  still  larger  or  “  Maximal  Programme  ”  took  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  all  the  Baltic  countries  except  Germany. 
The  Large  Programme  included  the  five  States :  Finland, 
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Esthonia,  Latvia,  Poland  and  Lithuania.  According  to  ethnic 
affinities,  these  States  fall  into  three  divisions :  Finland  and 
Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  and  Poland.  Their  only  com- 
mou  denominator  before  the  war,  and  during  the  war  up  to  the 
Russian  Revolution,  was  the  Russian  oppression,  which,  how. 
ever,  was  felt  much  less  in  Finland  than  in  the  rest,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  any  conference  of  them  to-day  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Finland  may  or  may  not,  probably  cannot,  speak  Russian 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  language  which  is  common  to 
the  representatives  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Poland 
is  Russian,  and  that  is  the  tongue  in  which  they  speak  to  each 
other ;  in  conversing  with  the  Finns  they  probably  have  to  use 
French  or  German.  This,  of  course,  suggests  that  there  is  no 
particular  sympathy,  such  as  exists  between  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  from  the  tie  of  race,  between,  say,  Finland  and 
Lithuania,  and,  as  this  is  the  case,  that  Finland,  for  instance, 
having  no  special  interest  in  supporting  the  claims  of  Lithuania 
to  Vilna  as  against  Poland,  may  take,  or  takes,  no  interest  in 

them.  But  probably  Esthonia,  and  certainly  Latvia,  are  more 
or  less  pledged  to  support  these  claims.  The  Vilna  question, 

then,  remains  a  great  obstacle  to  a  Baltic  League. 

Of  the  northern  Border  States,  Finland  is  the  most  important 
in  area,  population,  culture  and  economic  position.  In  that 
country  opinion  has  been  much  divided  as  to  the  expediency, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity,  of  the  formation  of  a  Baltic 
League  such  as  the  present  combination.  One  part  of  the  people 
favours  an  alliance  with  Sweden  rather  than  with  the  New  Baltic 
States  and  Poland.  There  is  the  old-time  connection  with 
Sweden,  which  is  still  the  “  cultural  home  ”  of  Finland.  The 
bulk  of  the  Finnish  aristocracy  is  Swedish  in  origin  and  in  pre¬ 
dilections.  But  in  the  dark  days  of  1918,  when  the  land  was 
torn  by  the  desperate  struggle  between  the  Reds  and  the  Whites, 
the  latter  cried  to  Sweden  for  help,  and  received  no  assistance: 
when  they  appealed  to  Germany  they  obtained  it  effectively. 
That  Sweden  stood  aloof  at  that  time  is  not  forgotten,  and  counts 
against  an  alliance  with  her.  Then  there  was  the  question  of 
the  Aaland  Isles — in  which  Sweden  hardly  played  the  part  of 
friend.  In  Finland  there  are  six  political  parties  :  two  of  the 
Right,  composed  of  the  Swedish  Conservative  Party  and  the 
Finnish  Conservative  Party;  tw^o  of  the  Centre,  made  up  of  the 
Progressive  Party  and  the  Agrarian  (Peasant)  Party ;  and  two  of 
the  Left,  consisting  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  Communist 
Party.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  population 
is  Socialist  and  Communist — the  exact  proportion  of  Socialists 
to  Communists  is  uncertain.  The  Centre  group,  which  is  in 
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BOwer,  advocates  the  League,  and  the  Finnish  Conservative  Party 
Improbably  for  it.  The  Swedish  Conservatives,  however,  are 
opposed  to  it,  as  are  also  the  Socialists  and  Communists,  though 
for  different  reasons.  As  is  understandable,  the  Swedish  Con¬ 
servatives  still  lean  towards  Sweden ;  the  Socialists  do  not  wish 
to  appear  to  antagonise  Russia,  against  whom  they  say,  rightly 
gnouffh,  that  a  Baltic  League  would  in  effect  be  directed ;  the 
Communists  are  Reds,  their  sympathies  turn  towards  Moscow, 
and  therefore  they  are  against  a  League. 

Some  Finnish  opponents  of  the  League,  represented  by  the 
present  combination  of  States,  maintain  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  Finland  to  belong  to  a  League,  the  express  purpose  of  which, 
above  everything  else,  is  defence  against  Russia.  They  argue 
that  the  nature  of  their  frontier  that  marches  with  that  of  Russia 
provides  a  sufficient  natural  defence  ;  not  only  does  the  boundary¬ 
line  run  through  a  wild  and  desolate  country  in  which  there  are 
DO  railways  and  practically  no  roads,  but  also  it  is  protected  by 
immense  tracts  of  impassable  marsh  and  swamp.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  how'ever,  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  during 
the  long  winter — nearly  half  of  the  year — all  the  region  through 
which  the  frontier  passes  is  covered  wdth  snow  and  ice,  the  snow 
giving  facilities  for  comparatively  easy  road-making,  and  the 
frozen  marshes  presenting  no  obstacles.  This  was  proved  to  be 
the  case  last  winter  when  the  Soviet  forces,  who  had  some  heavy 
guns  with  them,  were  putting  down  the  rising  in  Eastern 
Karelia,  a  region  lying  on  the  frontier,  which  was  violated  several 
times  by  the  Russians  in  the  course  of  the  operations.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Karelia  are  Finns,  and 
the  object  of  the  rising  was  to  bring  about  a  union  with  Fin¬ 
land.  Though  Finland  gave  the  East  Karelians  no  official  aid, 
a  number  of  “  White  ”  Finns  went  from  Finland  to  their  assist¬ 
ance  ;  but  this  help  to  their  kinsmen  was  offset  by  the  efforts  of 
several  hundred  “  Red  ”  Finns  from  Finland  who,  preferring  the 
Soviet  Government,  attacked  the  insurgents  in  the  rear.  This 
action  of  the  “  Red  ”  or  Communist  Finns  shows  the  reality  of 
the  opposition  of  their  party  to  a  Baltic  League.  Moreover, 
Soviet  intrigue  is  rife  in  Finland,  just  as  in  the  other  Border 
States. 

Another  objection  that  is  brought  against  the  present  combina¬ 
tion  by  some  of  its  Finnish  opponents  is  Polish  Imperialism, 
as  evidenced  especially  by  the  inclusion  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Poland  of  districts  that  properly  are  not  Polish  at  all — here, 
they  say,  is  a  constant  provocation  to  Russia,  who,  when  she 
feels  ready,  will  try  to  recover  possession  of  them,  and  they  ask 
why  should  Finland,  by  allying  herself  with  Poland,  run  the  risk 
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of  being  attacked  on  this  score.  They  also  object  to  an  alliaoce 
with  Esthonia  and  Latvia  on  the  ground  that,  as  these  countries 
contain  former  great  Russian  harbours,  such  as  Riga,  Reval,  and 
Libau,  which  are  the  terminals  on  the  Baltic  of  the  Russian  trunk 
railways  from  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  they  are  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  be  attacked  by  Russia  to  regain  her  outlets  to  the  sea 
Here,  again,  they  ask  why  should  Finland,  by  allying  hersell 
with  these  New  Baltic  States,  run  the  risk  of  being  attacked 
because  of  them.  As  regards  relations  between  Finland  and 
Russia,  they  assert  that  these  are  on  a  footing  quite  different 
from  those  obtaining  between  Russia  and  the  other  States  of  the 
League.  To  start  with,  Finland  had  long  been  an  autonomous 
State,  with  her  own  Government  and  Diet.  The  attempt  to 
Russify  her,  whicli  was  made  by  the  Tsarist  Government  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  was  a  failure.  And 
Russians  have  now  no  animosity  against  Finland,  and  recognise 
her  right  to  independent  statehood.  The  argument  here  is  that 
if  the  Finns  leave  Russia  alone,  the  Russians  will  leave  Finland 
alone.  But  the  Russians  do  not,  or  at  any  rate  the  Soviet 
Government  does  not,  leave  Finland  alone,  as  was  seen  when 
Moscow  addressed  most  overbearing  Notes  to  Finland,  and 
threatened  her  with  penalties  for  the  Eastern  Karelian  rising. 
Then,  as  was  mentioned  before,  there  is  the  same  incessant 
Bolshevik  intrigue  hard  at  work  in  Finland  as  in  the  other 
Border  States.  While  the  writer  thinks  it  proper  to  present  with 
some  fulness  the  conflicting  currents  of  Finnish  opinion  and 
argument,  he  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  Finns  are  moved 
most  of  all  by  fear  of  Russia,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Finland  will,  and  indeed  must,  enter  the  League. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  which  was  signed  at  Warsaw  in  March 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Poland 
has,  of  course,  to  be  submitted  for  ratification  by  the  respective 
Diets  of  these  States,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  ratified 
by  one  or  other  of  them,  or  that  such  reservations  may  be  made 
as  may  render  it  nugatory.  But  as  it  stands  it  can  only  be 
described  as  constituting  a  Baltic  League  of  the  four  States. 
Conferences  of  some  or  all  of  these  States,  wdth  tlie  addition  of 
Lithuania,  with  a  view  to  getting  into  closer  touch  with  each 
other,  had,  previous  to  the  Warsaw  Conference,  been  held  at 
Dorpat  in  Esthonia,  at  Helsingfors  in  Finland,  at  Riga  in 
Latvia,  and  again  at  Helsingfors,  the  last  taking  place  in  July 
last  year.  The  Warsaw  Conference,  which  sat  on  March  13tb 
to  17th,  was  summoned  in  conformity  with  a  decision  of  the 
Helsingfors  Conference,  the  invitations  being  sent  out  by  Poland 
to  the  other  States,  except  Lithuania ;  and  a  Convention  was 
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jrawu  up  and  signed.  The  preamble  gives  the  reasons  for  this 
nroceeding  as  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  mutual  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  interests,  and  to  further  and  consolidate  the 
existing  relations  of  the  States  to  each  other ;  also  the  convic¬ 
tion  is  expressed  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Eastern  Europe 
IS  an  indispensable  factor  in  their  economic  development.  The 
treaty  consists  of  nine  articles. 

By  the  first  article  the  States  mutually  recognise  the  treaties 
of  peace  made  by  them  with  Russia — by  Esthonia  on  Febru- 
ary2nd,  1920,  by  Latvia  on  August  11th,  1920,  by  Finland  on 
October  14th,  1920,  and  by  Poland  on  i\rarch  18th,  1921;  the 
last  treaty  was  made  with  Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  White 
Ruthenia.  These  treaties  deal  with  frontiers,  among  other 
things,  and  this  article,  in  the  light  of  the  seventh  article,  prac¬ 
tically  amounts  to  a  guarantee  by  the  four  States  of  their  boun¬ 
daries,  so  far  as  these  were  fixed  by  the  treaties  with  Russia. 
For  the  seventh  article  declares  that,  in  the  event  of  one  of  the 
four  States  being  attacked  without  provocation  on  its  part  by  an 
outside  State,  the  other  States  will  assume  a  benevolent  attitude, 
which  appears  to  mean  more  than  a  friendly  neutrality,  towards 
the  State  attacked,  and  will  immediately  confer  among  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken — that  is,  further  measures — 
if  any,  the  decision  depending  on  circumstances ;  the  w'ording  is 
not  quite  clear  in  meaning,  but  it  seems  to  suggest  joint  action 
by  the  States  not  attacked  on  behalf  of  the  State  attacked.  By 
the  second  article  the  four  States  specifically  bind  themselves 
not  to  conclude  any  convention  directed,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  against  any  one  of  themselves.  “  In  order  to  estab- 
hsh  their  relations  on  a  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  sin¬ 
cerity,”  each  of  the  States  binds  itself  by  the  fourth  article  to 
communicate  to  the  others  the  text  of  any  treaty  drawn  up  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  one  or  more  States — presumably  outside  States. 
These  are  the  political  features  of  the  alliance,  and  they  make  it 
plain  that  the  nature  of  the  alliance  is  defensive,  the  evident 
intention  of  the  four  States  being  that  under  pressure  from  out¬ 
side  they  shall  act  as  a  unit.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  tlie  Eastern  Karelia  affair  Esthonia  and  Latvia  helped 
Finland  by  protesting  against  the  behaviour  of  Russia  to  her. 
Protests  are  not  likely  to  be  enough  in  all  circumstances,  and 
this  defensive  alliance  must  eventually  find  a  definite  military 
basis,  according  to  some  later  agreement. 

Other  articles  of  the  treaty  deal  with  economics,  minorities, 
and  arbitration.  Thus  the  fourth  article  binds  the  States  to  be¬ 
gin  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  object  of  concluding 
among  themselves  such  administrative  and  economic  treaties  or 
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conventions  as  do  not  already  exist — especially  commercial 
treaties,  consular  conventions,  and  agreements  regarding  repatria¬ 
tion  (this  is  one  of  the  problems  left  by  the  war)  and  extradition 
Economic  questions  were  touched  on  at  the  Conference  only  m 
a  general  way,  detailed  discussion  being  remitted  to  a  special 
economic  conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  Helsingfors,  but 
hopes  were  expressed  that  the  inter-Baltic  trade  would  be  freed 
from  restrictions,  or  at  least  made  as  easy  as  possible,  and  that 
there  would  be  co-operation  between  the  banks  of  the  various 
States,  with  some  accommodation  as  regards  the  different  cur¬ 
rencies.  The  fifth  article  provides  that  the  States  in  which  there 
is  an  ethnic  minority  belonging  to  the  majority  in  one  of  the 
other  States  shall  guarantee  to  such  a  minority  the  rights  and 
liberty  that  wdll  ensure  the  preservation  and  unhindered  develop- 
ment  of  their  cultural  national  organisations.  How  this  will 
w’ork  out  may  be  seen  from  the  Latvian  province  of  Latgalle,  in 
which  there  are  a  number  of  Poles ;  these  will  be  permitted  freely 
to  continue  to  enjoy  their  Polish  cultural  societies  and  associa¬ 
tions.  A  similar  freedom  wdll  be  given  to  Letts  in  Esthonia,  and 
to  Esthonians  in  Latvia,  and  so  on.  To  us  in  free  Britain  it  may 
seem  strange  that  such  a  provision  should  be  so  necessary  as  to 
be  embodied  in  a  treaty,  but  in  the  Baltic  lands,  so  recently 
liberated  from  the  Russian  yoke,  it  comes  out  of  the  old  state 
of  things  when,  under  the  Tsarist  regime,  all  ethnic  cultural 
organisations  lay  under  the  ban.  Had  there  not  been  this  com 
bination,  this  alliance  of  the  four  States,  all  ethnic  cultural 
organisations  other  than  their  individual  organisations  of  this 
character  would  have  been  suspect,  if  not  actually  forbidden, 
because  of  the  fear  that  they  might  be  used  to  cloak  political 
activities,  almost  necessarily  of  a  hostile  nature,  against  the  State 
which  harboured  them.  By  the  sixth  article  the  four  States 
agree  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  exclusively  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  or  dispute  that  may  arise  among  themselves  ;  in  large  matters 
they  will,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  States  involved,  have 
recourse  to  arbitration  by  persons  chosen  for  that  purpose,  or  to 
the  Court  of  International  Justice,  in  accordance  with  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Such  is  the  treaty  that  brings  the  Baltic  League  into  existence, 
and  its  eighth  article  provides  that  it  is  to  be  valid  for  five  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  last  ratification  is  deposited ;  further, 
it  is  to  continue  after  the  five  years’  period  by  tacit  consent, 
subject  to  six  months’  notice.  Nowhere  is  Lithuania  mentioned 
in  the  treaty,  and  the  Baltic  League  ought  to  include  her— no 
doubt  some  day  it  will  do  so,  for  the  Vilna  question  cannot  go 
unsolved  for  ever.  According  to  a  statement  of  M.  Meierovitz, 
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Prime  Minister  as  well  as  Foreign  Minister  of  Latvia,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Figa  after  his  return  from  Warsaw,  the  position  of 
Lithuania  was  discussed  at  the  Conference.  He  said  that  he 
himself,  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Esthonia  and  Finland, 
had  agreed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  inclusion  of 
Lithuania  in  the  treaty,  and  that  Poland,  on  her  side,  had 
promised  to  abstain  from  any  measures  that  were  likely  to  cause 
fresh  misunderstandings  with  Lithuania,  and  not  to  stand  in  the 
ffayof  an  agreement  with  Lithuania,  after  which  event  de  jure 
recognition  would  come  and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations.  He  added,  however,  that  no  agreement  had  been 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  more  complex  territorial  questions. 
The  last  sentence  may  refer  to  the  Vilna  controversy  and  also 
I  perhaps  to  the  question  of  Memel,  which  Lithuania  wishes  settled 
in  her  favour,  in  consonance  with  the  wdll  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  who  on  June  16th,  1919,  said  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Memel  had  always  been  Lithuanian,  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  was  Lithuanian  in  origin  and  speech,  and  that 
the  port  of  Memel,  though  largely  German,  was  the  only  sea 
ontlet  for  Lithuania.  At  present  the  city  of  Memel  is  occupied 
by  French  troops,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  time  that  this  matter 
was  satisfactorily  settled.  What  the  Lithuanians  fear  is  that 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  the  Poles  will  rush  Memel  just 
as  they  rushed  Vilna — and  present  another  fait  accompli  to  the 
Powers.  This  would  simply  be  unpardonable,  for,  whatever  the 
value  of  the  claims  of  Poland  to  Vilna,  she  has  no  claims  of  any 
sort  to  Memel.  Pecent  arrangements  with  the  Free  State  of 
Danzig  give  practically  the  full  use  to  the  Poles  of  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  outlet  to  the  sea.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Finnish,  Esthonian  and  Latvian  Governments  will  quickly  take 
those  steps  for  the  inclusion  of  Lithuania  in  the  Baltic  League 
to  which  M.  Meierovitz  referred. 


Robert  Machray. 


THE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  THE  PREROGATIVE 
OF  DISSOLUTION. 


From  January  5th,  when  Sir  George  Younger,  M.P.,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Unionist  Party  Organisation,  in  a  statement  made  to 
a  representative  of  the  Press  Association  deprecated  an  earlv 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  till  January  21st,  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  a  speech  at  a  conference  of  Coalition-Liberals,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  never  “  started  the  idea  ”  of  a  general 
election,  about  which  he  “  had  not  made  up  his  mind,”  a  con¬ 
troversy  raged  fiercely  on  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  an 
immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Into  the  merits  of  that 
controversy  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  I  desire,  however,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disputants  on  either  side,  in 
the  Press  and  on  the  platform ,  agreed  in  the  view  that  to  the 
Prime  Minister  belongs  exclusively,  with  or  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  colleagues,  and  wholly  independently  of  these  col¬ 
leagues,  on  his  sole  responsibility,  the  "  constitutional  preroga¬ 
tive  ’  ’  of  advising  the  Crown  w  ith  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  dissolution.  I  take  a  few  illustrations  of  this 
concurrence  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  doctrine  for  which  I  main¬ 
tain  there  is  no  authority  and  no  precedent.  The  doctrine  thus 
enunciated  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  cardinal  principle  of 
a  homogeneous  Cabinet  with  collective  responsibility,  and  will, 
if  carried  into  practice,  prove  fatal  to  efficient  Parliamentary 
government. 

Sir  George  Younger,  in  the  statement  to  which  I  have  referred, 
in  which  he  traverses  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  an  early 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  says  :  “  We  are  told  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  grave  decision  [of  advising  the  Sovereign  lo 
exercise  the  Royal  prerogative  of  dissolving  Parliament]  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man — the  Prime  Minister.  Argu¬ 
ments  are  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  him  which  on  their  face 
are  based  upon  pure  opportunism  and  the  narrow’est  party  spirit. 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  [the  Prime  Minister]  will  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  view's  of  the  largest  body  of  his  supporters.”  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  controversy  Sir  George  Y'ounger  is  still  more  em¬ 
phatic  in  his  assertion  that  the  tendering  of  advice  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign  in  relation  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  appertains  to 
the  Prime  Minister  alone.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  him  as 
Chairman  of  the  Unionist  Party  Organisation  to  the  Chairmen  of 
Constituencies,  he  writes  :  ‘‘I  think  it  very  desirable  to  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  present  rumours  with  regard  to  the 
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possibility  of  au  early  general  election.  I  have  no  information 
tbst  the  Prime  Minister  contemplates  an  early  appeal  to  the 
country,  but  the  decision  on  such  a  question  constitutionally  rests 
with  hini  and  not  with  either  his  [sic]  Ministers  or  supporters.  ’  ’ 
The  Press  likewise  seems  to  have  formed  a  similar  opinion  of  the 
exclusive  power  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  relation  to  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  “  If,”  wrote  the  Times,  “  Sir  George  Younger 
speaks  for  the  Conservative  machine,  over  which  he  can  exercise 
8  personal  control  unknown  in  the  history  of  any  party,  and  if 
he  can  withdraw  Conservative  support  from  Coalition-Liberal 
candidates,  the  end  of  the  Coalition  is  at  hand,  and  particularly 
BO  if  the  Prime  Minister  decides  to  take  an  election  next  month.” 
The  Observer  boldly  declared  that  the  question  of  deciding 
whether  Parliament  would  be  dissolved  or  not  wras  a  question 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  ‘‘constitutional  prerogative”  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  ‘‘The  truth,”  it  writes,  ‘‘is  that  there  will 
be  nothing  short  of  the  break-up  of  the  Coalition  unless  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  own  judgment — and  on  a  question  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  a  Prime  Minister 
-is  publicly  subordinated  to  the  fiat  and  rebuke  of  one  .  .  .  who  is 
notin  the  Cabinet  and  has  no  constitutional  position  whatever.” 

Later  on  we  hear  something  more  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
“decision  ”  in  relation  to  a  general  election.  Sir  George  Younger 
in  a  speech  announced  that  he  ‘  ‘  was  in  a  position  to  say  that  a 
note  had  been  received  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  in  writing 
from  Cannes  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  said  he  would  come  to  no 
decision  w'hatever  until  his  return  to  this  country,  when  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  his  colleagues.”  Lord 
Derby,  speaking  on  January  14th  at  Manchester,  declared  in  the 
plainest  terms  that  in  the  matter  of  advising  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  the  Prime  Minister  w'as  master  of  the  situation. 

"There  is,”  said  Lord  Derby,  ‘‘  a  subject  that  is  uppermost 
in  our  minds,  and  that  is  the  question  as  to  whether  there  should 
or  should  not  be  an  immediate  general  election.  Now,  believe 
me,  I  have  no  secrets  whatever  to  give  you.  I  am  not  in  the 
inner  councils.  I  am  supposed  to  go  to  Downing  Street  to  con¬ 
fer  on  the  subject — so  the  papers  said  the  other  day — ^but  I  went 
to  find  out  the  address  of  a  mutual  friend  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
secretary  and  of  myself,  and  therefore  the  views  I  am  going  to 
put  before  you  at  the  present  moment  you  wdll  please  to  under¬ 
stand  to  be  entirely  my  owm  view-s.  I  only  hope  they  will  meet 
^th  your  approbation.  Some  people  talk  of  the  Prime  Minister 
dissolving  Parliaraerit.  I  have  been  brought  up  in  the  theory, 
which  is  the  practice  too,  that  the  only  person  who  can  dissolve 
Parliament  is  the  King.  I  believe  it  is  the  King,  and  the  King 
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alone,  who  can  dissolve  Parliament.  But  I  hold  to  certain 
things,  and  that  is  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  entitled,  whether 
he  is  in  accord  with  the  Cabinet  or  not,  to  advise  the  King 
whether  or  not  Parliament  shall  be  dissolved.  It  is  therefore 
the  King’s  prerogative  either  to  grant  the  Prime  Minister’s  re¬ 
quest  or  to  refuse  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  advice  from 
any  other  person  whom  he  may  like  to  take  into  his  confidence. 
...  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Prime  Minister  [not  the  Cabinet) 
would  be  wrong  to  consult  the  country  at  the  present  moment  as 
to  its  views  on  his  policy  [not  the  Cabinet  policy]  until  these 
three  great  Acts  of  policy  (of  which  House  of  Lords  Eeform  is 
one)  are  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Therefore,  when  I  know  as  I 
do  that  the  vast  majority  of  Conservative  opinion  in  this  country 
is  opposed  to  a  dissolution,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  it, 
and  with  far  more  authority  than  myself  alone  could  convey 
I  appeal  to  the  Prime  Minister,  if  he  has  not  already  made  up 
his  mind — and  I  feel  perfectly  certain  he  has  not  made  up  his 
mind — I  appeal  to  him  in  deference  to  these  views  to  postpone 
the  election  with  which  some  people  are  threatening  us  at  the 
present  time.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  one 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Ministers  (members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  formerly  Ministers,  not  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  of 
the  Crown,  and  colleagues  on  equal  terms  wuth  the  Prime 
Minister),  thus,  on  January  19th,  enunciated  the  “constitu¬ 
tional  ’  ’  position  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  relation  to  a  dissolution. 
“  The  decision  to  dissolve  Parliament  is  not,”  he  said,  “  neces¬ 
sarily  a  Cabinet  decision,  but  Prime  Ministers  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consult  with  some  of  their  colleagues,  and  that  regular 
constitutional  practice  has  been  followed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
at  the  present  time,  and  will,  I  am  certain,  be  followed  in  the 
future.” 

At  last  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  bringing  the  dissolution  contro¬ 
versy  to  an  end  at  a  conference  of  Coalition-Liberals,  referred 
to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  terms  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  everyone  that  he  regards  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  as  within  his  own  absolute  discretion. 

“  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk,”  he  said,  “  recently 
about  a  general  election.  Who  started  it?  I  did  not.  I  never 
started  the  idea,  and  I  certainly  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
about  it.  It  is  not  my  business  to  do  so  until  the  last  moment. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  very  admirable  statement  made  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  reinforce  one  obsena- 
tion  made  by  him ,  that  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  is  not  a 
very  suitable  subject  for  public  discussion.” 
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I  have  quoted  extensively  from  statements  enunciating  the 
gr  of  a  Prime  Minister  to  advise  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
(fl  his  own  exclusive  responsibility  in  order  to  deny  as  emphatic- 
,lly  as  I  can  that  this  doctrine  so  persistently  propounded  has 
ever  previously  been  included  among  the  conventions  of  the  Con- 
jjitution,  and  to  ask  what  precedent  in  the  whole  history  of 
Parliamentary  government  can  the  exponents  of  the  doctrine, 
iDclndiiig  statesmen  of  the  eminence  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord 
Perby  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  adduce  in  support  of  their  asser- 
floD  that  a  Prime  Minister  can  advise  a  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  when  he  pleases,  irrespective  of  the  views  of  his  colleagues. 
When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  this  doctrine  invented,  and 
when,  where,  and  by  whom  as  Prime  Minister  was  it  put  into 
practice  since  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  collective  re- 
jponsibility  on  which  Cabinet  government  is  based  ?  Tbe  supieri- 
orityof  a  Prime  Minister  over  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  vesting  in  him  of  a  responsibility  not  shared  by  his  colleagues 
tendering  advice  to  the  Sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  dissolution  or  any  other  prerogative  for  w'hich  he  has 
not  previously  obtained,  or  cannot  guarantee,  the  sanction  and 
pproval  of  Ids  Cabinet,  are  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  Cabinet 
government  and  hitherto  unknown  in  constitutional  practice. 
The  doctrine  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  relations  of  a 
Prime  Miidster  to  his  colleagues,  thus  expounded  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  writing  in  1878,  with  the  experience  of  the  tenure  of  the 
Premiership  from  1868  till  1874. 

“The  head  of  the  British  Government,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
is  not  a  Grand  Vizier.  He  has  no  powers  properly  so  called 
over  his  colleagues.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  a  Cabinet  de¬ 
termines  its  course  by  the  votes  of  its  members  his  vote  counts 
only  as  one  of  them.  But  they  are  appointed  and  dismissed  by 
the  Sovereign  on  his  advice.  .  .  .  He  reports  to  the  Sovereign 
the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  has  also  many  audiences 
of  the  august  occupant  of  the  Throne.  He  is  bound  in  these 
reports  and  audiences  not  to  counterwork  the  Cabinet,  not  to 
divide  it,  not  to  underndne  the  position  of  any  of  his  colleagues 
in  Royal  favour.  If  he  departs  in  any  degree  from  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  these  rules  and  uses  his  great  opportunities  to  Increase 
his  own  influence  or  pursue  views  not  shared  by  his  colleagues 
[such  as,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Derby,  whether  he  is  in  accord 
"ith  his  Cabinet  or  not,  advising  the  King  whether  or  not  Par¬ 
liament  shall  be  dissolved],  then,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  advise 
their  dismissal,  he  not  only  departs  from  rule,  but  commits  an 
act  of  treachery  and  baseness.  As  the  Cabinet  stands  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament  and  is  bound  to  be  loyal  to 
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both,  SO  he  stands  between  his  colleagues  and  the  Sovereitru  jp’ 
is  bound  to  be  loyal  to  both.”  ° 

I  have  ventured  to  interpolate  into  this  exposition  by 
Gladstone  of  the  relation  of  the  Head  of  a  Government  to  b 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  the  duty  of  a  Prime  ^Minister  not  t 
tender  advice  to  the  Sovereign  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  tL 
prerogative  of  dissolution  not  on  his  own  sole  res{)onsibility  but  a 
a  representative  of  the  views  of  the  Cabinet.  1  feel  justified  in  ■; 
doing  from  the  fact  that  on  two  memorable  occasions  when  Mr 
Gladstone  desired  to  advise  a  dissolution  he  was  unable  to  teuil 
that  advice  from  opposition  in  the  Cabinet,  to  which  he  felt  hi? 
self  constrained,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Col 
stitution,  to  yield.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister  in  1893 
desired  to  dissolve  on  Home  Pule  in  the  September  of  that  vear 
He  was  opposed  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and  regard;' 
that  opposition  as  decisive.  ”  Mr.  Gladstone,”  writes  Lo: 
Morley,  ”  was  justified  in  his  desire  to  dissolve  by  the  astonish 
ing  and  real  progress  he  had  made  [in  the  cause  of  Home  EulC 
up  to  the  [Parnell]  catastrophe  at  the  end  of  1890.”  Then  ajr  ' 
in  January,  1894,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister,  deji- 
to  advise  a  dissolution.  “  Mr.  Gladstone,”  writes  Lord  Morlev 
”  now  thought  that  there  was  a  decisive  case  against  the  Hou- 
of  Lords,  who  had  destroyed  the  w’ork  of  the  House  of  Common? 
unexampled  as  that  work  w’as  in  the  time  and  pains  besto^\  ’ 
upon  it.”  Lord  Morley  proceeds:  “‘I  suggested,’  wTites  Mr 
Gladstone,  ‘  dissolution  to  my  colleagues  in  London,  w’here  half 
or  more  than  half,  the  Cabinet  w’ere  found  at  the  moment.  I 
received  by  telegraph  a  hopelessly  adverse  reply.’  Peluctantl; 
he  let  the  idea  drop,  maintaining,  however,  that  a  signal  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  been  lost.  Even  in  my  [Lord  Morley’s]  last  cor. 
versation  with  him  in  1897  he  held  that  w^e  ought  to  have  dir 
solved  at  this  moment.  The  case,  he  said,  w’as  clear,  thorou;' 
and  complete.”  These  incidents  prove  conclusively  that  th 
doctrine  now  advanced,  that  to  a  Prime  Minister  appertains  ccr. 
stitutionally  the  right  of  tendering  advice  to  the  Sovereign  on  ii 
own  responsibility,  w'hether  he  he  in  accord  with  his  colleagues c? 
not  on  the  subject  of  a  dissolution ,  w’ould  have  been  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  absolutely  unthinkable.  The  doctrine  is,  in  fact,  in  tlie 
words  of  Lord  Chatham  with  reference  to  the  principle  on  wlii '  | 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act  of  1772  was  based,  “  a  new^-fangled at ’ 
impudent  doctrine,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  givr 
[assumed]  wmnton  and  tyrannical.”  No  precedent  has  beenj 
adduced  in  the  recent  dissolution  controversy  in  support  of  ib  j 
doctrine,  but  its  existence  as  a  principle  of  constitutional  moralifif 
or  a  convention  of  the  Constitution  has  been  taken  for  granted! 
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Tread  some  years  ago  the  statement  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1874 
idvised  the  Crown  to  dissolve  ParUament  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  and  without  consultation  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 
]|e  suddenness  of  that  dissolution  may  have  been  the  basis  of 
jbtit  statement,  which  is  absolutely  untrue.  It  may  have 
originated  the  new  doctrine  of  the  power  of  a  Prime  Minister 
to  adnse  a  dissolution  independently  of  his  colleagues.  The 
dissolution  of  1874  was  advised  by  I\Ir.  Gladstone  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  views  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  As  this  dissolu¬ 
tion  affords,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  conceivable  ground 
of  the  novel  doctrine  that  in  the  Prime  Minister  alone  is  vested 
the  responsibility  of  advising  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  facts 
may  be  briefly  stated. 

On  January  2lst,  1874,  i\Ir.  Gladstone,  iii  a  letter  to  Queen 
Victoria,  apprised  Her  iMajesty  that  “  it  will  be  his  duty  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  fixed  for  January  23rd  to  recommend 
his  colleagues  humbly  and  dutifully  to  advise  an  immediate 
dissolution.  He  trusts  that  the  Queen  will  be  pdeased  to  assent.” 
The  Queen,  on  January  22nd,  1874,  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  ‘‘with  some  surprise,”  as  she  had 
understood  him  to  say  when  last  at  Windsor  that  he  did  not 
think  of  recommending  a  dissolution  until  the  end  of  the  Session 
or  later.  But  she  expressed  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  and  assented,  thinking  that  ‘‘  in 
the  present  circumstances  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  national  opinion.”  On  tlie  next  day,  January 
23rd,  1874,  tlie  Cabinet  met,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  evening 
reported  the  proceedings  to  Queen  Victoria  in  a  letter  in  wJiich 
he  said :  ‘‘  The  Cabinet  unanimously  concurred  upon  a  review  of 
Its  grounds  in  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  measure  [dissolution]. 
It  is  as  yet  profoundly  secret,  but  it  will  be  placed  before  the 
world  with  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  exposition  in  the  shape 
of  an  address  from  Mr.  Glad.stone  to  his  constituents  ”  (Morley’s 
Life  of  Gladstone,  Vol.  IT.,  pp.  48-5-480). 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  doc¬ 
trine,  now  advanced  for  the  first  time,  of  the  vesting  in  a  Prime 
Minister  of  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  advising  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  at  his  own  discretion  has  no  precedent.  Lord  Derby,  in 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  refen'ed,  has,  in  my  judgment, 
correctly  said  that  ‘‘  the  King,  and  the  King  alone,  can  dissolve 
Parliament,”  and  that  it  is  ‘‘  the  King’s  prerogative  either  to 
gant  the  Prime  Minister’s  request  to  dissolve  Parliament  or  to  re¬ 
fuse  it.”  ”  The  right  of  the  King  to  dissolve  Parliament  is,”  says 
Sir  William  Anson,  ”  unquestionable  ;  in  fact,  one  may  say  that, 
^thin  the  limits  of  the  Septennial  Act  [Parliament  Act,  1911], 
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the  King  holds  the  life  of  a  Parliament  in  his  hands.  But  for 
a  dissolution  effected  by  the  Sovereign  proprio  motu  w  ithout  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers  [not  Prime  Minister,  but  Ministers]  we 
must  go  back  to  the  days  before  representative  government’’ 
The  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  refuse  a  dissolution  is  also  mi. 
questionable.  To  give  an  illustration.  In  1858  I.ord  Derby,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  peer,  who  alluded  to  him  with  pride 
and  affection  in  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
asked  Queen  Victoria  to  give  him,  as  Prime  Minister,  authoritv 
to  say  that  if  his  Ministers  were  defeated  Parliament  would  be 
dissolved.  The  Queen  declined  to  give  this  undertaking,  but 
consulted  Lord  Aberdeen  in  confidence  on  the  point,  who,  while 
approving  of  the  Queen’s  refusal  to  allow  her  name  to  be  used 
in  order  to  influence  debate,  said  that  if  a  Minister  pressed  for 
a  dissolution  as  an  alternative  to  resignation,  the  refusal  of  the 
Crown  would  be  tantamount  to  dismissal.  “  There  was,”  said 
Lord  Aberdeen,  “  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  or  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  refuse  a  dissolution.  It  was  one  of  the  few  things 
which  a  Queen  of  England  could  do  without  responsible  advice 
at  the  moment,  but,  even  in  this  case,  whoever  was  sent  for 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  act  and  be  prepared  to 
defend  it  in  Parliament.”  The  refusal  by  a  Sovereign  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  prerogative  of  dissolution  on  the  advice  of  a  Prime 
Minister  who  tendered  that  advice,  not  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Cabinet,  but  proprio  motn,  would  be  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  maintenance  of  Cabinet 
government,  which  is  based  on  the  principle  that  members  ofs 
Cabinet  are  not  merely  individually,  but  collectively,  responsible 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  through  that  House  to  the  people 
at  large.  Advice  tendered  to  the  Crown  by  a  Prime  INTinister  re¬ 
presenting,  not  his  colleagues,  but  himself  only  in  the  exercise  of 
Royal  prerogatives  would  savour  of  encroachment  on  the  preroga¬ 
tives,  and  of  an  attempt  to  substitute  ”  a  one-man  Government” 
for  the  Cabinet  system. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  a  delicious  nalveU,  in  his  speech  on 
January  21st,  in  which  he  accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ex¬ 
position  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  a  Prime  Minister  proprio 
motu  to  advise  a  dissolution,  said:  ‘‘I  will  reinforce  one  ob¬ 
servation  made  by  him  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  that  the  exercise  of 
this  prerogative  [of  dissolution]  is  not  a  very  suitable  subject  for 
public  discussion.”  According  to  this  doctrine,  for  which  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  authority — a  doctrine  which  has  never  been 
reduced  to  practice — the  question  of  a  dissolution  of  Par¬ 
liament  on  which  the  Prime  Minister  alone  is  to  decide  the 
advice  to  be  tendered  to  the  Sovereign  is  not  ”  a  suitable  subject 
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for  public  discussion.”  It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  into  which  the 
ople  should  not  be  recommended  to  inquire.  It  is  too  deep  for 
common  understanding,  and  even  the  understanding  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet — “  the  Prime  Minister’s  Ministers.” 
There  is  a  great  mystery  about  it.  We  have  here  what  is  called 
“statesmanship.”  This  is  a  new  doctrine,  as  new,  in  fact,  as 
the  “constitutional  prerogative  ”  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
matter  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Every  constitutional 
writer  and  lawyer,  notably  Sir  T.  Erskine  May,  maintains  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  the  right  of  Parliament,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  of  the  people  at  large,  to  discuss  the  exercise  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Crown  as  an  essential  element  in  the  working  of 
the  Constitution,  “History,”  writes  Sir  T.  Erskine  May, 
“abounds  with  examples  in  which  prerogative  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  Parliament.  Even  questions  of  peace  or  war,  which 
are  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the  prerogative,  have  been 
resolved  again  and  again  by  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  same  principles.  Parliament  [not  a  Prime  Minister 
speaking  for  himself]  has  assumed  the  right  of  advising  the 
Crown  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolution.” 
To  take  one  or  two  illustrations.  On  December  2’2nd,  1783,  the 
House  of  Commons  went  into  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  when  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor)  Erskine  moved  and 
carried  an  address  (not  to  the  Prime  Minister  but  to  the  Crown) 
representing  that  “  alarming  rumours  of  an  intended  dissolution 
of  Parliamemt  have  gone  forth,”  that  “  an  uneasiness  and 
dangers  were  likely  to  follow  from  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
the  present  arduous  and  critical  conjunction  of  affairs,”  and 
beseeching  his  Majesty  “  to  suffer  his  faithful  Commons  to 
proceed  on  the  business  of  the  Session,  the  furtherance  of 
which  is  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  public, 
and  that  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  hearken  to 
the  advice  of  his  faithful  Commons  and  not  to  the  secret  advices 
of  particular  persons  who  may  have  private  interests  of  their 
own  separate  from  the  true  interests  of  his  Majesty  and  bis 
people.”  The  last  paragraph  of  this  address  was  taken  from  an 
address  to  William  III.  in  1693  (May’s  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  I.,  pp.  72-75),  In  1831  there  was  a  strong  agitation 
against  dissolution,  but  the  King  (not  the  Prime  Minister)  was 
addressed  on  the  subject.  Again,  when  the  character  of  popular 
petitions  and  addresses  to  the  Crown  was  questioned,  it  was 
upheld  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1701,  which 
affirmed  that  “  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people  of  England 
to  petition  or  address  the  King  for  the  calling,  sitting  and  dis¬ 
solving  of  Parliament.” 
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The  assumption  that  in  a  Prime  Minister  the  privilege  is 
vested  of  tendering  to  the  Crown  proprio  motu  advice  on  the 
subject  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  with  its  corollary  that 
public  discussion  on  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  inadvisable,  finds  no  place  in  the  practice  or  conventions 
of  the  Constitution,  to  which  it  is  repellent. 

The  preaching  of  this  novel  and  pernicious  doctrine  and  the 
pronouncements  in  its  favour  of  leading  Cabinet  Ministers  would, 
if  allowed  to  pass  without  contradiction,  although  not  reduced  to 
practice  and  wholly  devoid  of  authority  or  precedent  for  their  sup- 
port,  tend  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  homogeneous  Cabinet 
system,  and  to  make  the  Prime  Minister,  not  the  official  head,  but 
the  master  of  the  Cabinet,  and  virtually  master  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  existence  would  be  dependent  on  his  will  and 
pleasure — a  position  which  would  be  a  standing  menace  to  that 
House  in  the  unfettered  discharge  of  its  high  functions  and  a  breach 
of  the  unwritten  Constitution  by  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
are  the  responsible  servants  ‘rather  than  the  uncontrolled  arbiters 
of  the  very  life  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Prime  Minister  has 
the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Cabinet,  through  its  Prime  Minister,  tenders  advice  to  the  Crown 
as  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolution.  If  the  Prime 
Minister  can,  speaking  for  himself  alone,  advise  the  Grown  as 
to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolution ,  his  power  in  the 
Cabinet,  always  great,  becomes  overpowering,  and  he  is  made 
instantly  the  master  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  power  of 
a  Prime  Minister  to  appoint  or  dismiss  his  colleagues  is  an 
essential  condition  of  a  homogeneous  Cabinet,  but  the  power  of 
a  Prime  Minister  to  dissolve  Parliament  w’ould  immediately  in¬ 
vest  him  exclusively  with  powers  in  relation  to  the  House  of 
Commons  which  appertain,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  The  exercise  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  dissolution  very  strongly  affects  the  attitude  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  its  relations  to  the  Cabinet.  “The 
method,”  writes  Sir  William  Anson,  “by  which  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  Cabinet  enforces  its  will  upon  the  Commons  is 
the  threat  of  dissolution.  The  mere  intimation  that,  if  necessary 
support  is  not  given  to  a  Government,  its  careless  or  lukewarm 
supporters  may  be  sent  to  explain  their  conduct  to  their  con¬ 
stituents  has  been  known  to  produce  the  desired  results.”  The 
despotic  power  of  a  Prime  Minister  over  a  House  of  Commons, 
whose  existence  he  would  be  virtually  enabled  to  end  on  his 
unchecked  advice  to  the  Crown,  can  be  estimated  by  a  perusal 
of  Bagehot’s  description  of  a  Cabinet  and  the  substitution 
in  that  description  of  the  te^rm  “  Prime  Minister  ”  for  the  term 
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“Cabinet,”  whose  action  as  a  body  of  individuals  would  always 
restraiued  and  tempered  by  considerations  that  would  not 
^eiffh  with  a  Prime  Minister— a  single  individual.  ”  The 
Cabinet  (Prime  Minister)  is  a  Committee  which  can  dissolve  the 
assembly  (House  of  Commons)  which  appointed  it  (him).  It  (he) 
is  a  Committee  with  a  suspensive  veto — a  Committee  with  a  power 
of  appeal.  Though  appointed  by  one  Parliament  it  (he)  can 
appeal  if  it  (he)  so  chooses  to  the  next.  Theoretically,  indeed, 
the  power  to  dissolve  Parliament  is  entrusted  to  the  Sovereign 
alone,  and  there  are  vestiges  of  doubts  whether  in  all  cases  a 
Sovereign  is  bound  to  dissolve  Parliament  when  the  Cabinet 
(Prime  Minister)  advises  him  to  do  so.  But,  neglecting  such 
small  and  dubious  exceptions,  the  Cabinet  (Prime  Minister) 
which  was  chosen  by  one  House  of  Commons  has  an  appeal  to 
the  next  House  of  Commons.  The  chief  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  predominant  part  of 
the  Legislature,  that  which  at  a  crisis  is  the  supreme  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  English  system,  therefore,  is  not  an  ab80»rption  of 
the  executive  [)ower  by  the  legislative  power  :  it  is  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Either  the  Cabinet  (Prime  Minister)  legislates  and  acts 
or  else  it  (he)  can  dissolve.” 

The  claim,  never  before  advanced,  that  to  a  Prime  Minister 
alone  belongs  the  duty  of  advising  the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  dissolution ;  the  views  openly  expressed  of 
breaking  down  the  party  system  by  which  alone  the  working  of 
Cabinet  Government  can  be  efficient,  or,  indeed,  be  maintained, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  House  of  Commons  whose 
members  are  to  be  the  follow’ers  of  one  man  only,  who  can 
dissolve  Parliament  at  his  pleasure  if  it  be  recalcitrant  to  his 
will  as  the  head  of  a  Cabinet  of  fawning  sycophants  :  these  are 
the  dangers  which  menace  the  Constitution  of  this  country. 

The  position  has  been  described  with  blunt  truthfulness  in  a 
recent  letter  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  he 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  his  support  from  the  present 
Coalition  Government  : 

"  In  the  past  our  Constitution  provided  for  Government 
through  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Prime 
Minister  used  to  be  primus  inter  pares.  To-day  the  country  is 
governed  through  a  dictatorship.  The  Prime  Minister  is  no 
longer  primus  inter  pares,  but  is  all-powerful  primus  solus.  Thus 
what  was  originally  the  strongest  part  of  our  Constitution  is 
being  undermined  and  subverted.” 


J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  CENTRE  IN  THE  SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT. 


The  tide  of  revolution  throughout  the  world  is,  on  the  whole 
undoubtedly  advancing.  Whether  by  seepage  of  reforms,  as  in 
most  countries;  or  by  the  pounding  of  economic  disturbances, 
as  in  others;  or  by  storm  that  carries  all  before  it,  the  Socialist 
movement  is  sapping  at  the  foundations  of  the  capitalist  system. 

But  within  itself  the  Socialist  movement,  which  Karl  Marx 
originally  united  as  the  First  International  in  1864,  has  never  been 
so  disorganised  as  to-day ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  disorganised  be¬ 
cause  its  tw’o  wings  are  so  completely  organised.  For,  between 
the  Right  or  reformist  wing,  the  so-called  Second  International 
of  London,  and  the  Left  or  communist  wing,  the  Third  Inter- 
national  of  Moscow^,  there  is  a  deadly  feud,  which  culminated 
in  Russia,  Germany,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  bloody  battles  with  all  the  implements  of  modern  war¬ 
fare  ;  battles  which  in  turn  have  intensified  the  feud  between  the 
tw’o  Internationals.  Those  whom  the  Socialist  movement  threatens 
have  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  disunion.  And  now  within  the 
last  few’  months  there  has  arisen  still  another  International,  that 
of  the  Centre.  “The  Union  of  Socialist  Parties  for  International 
Action,”  w’ith  its  seat  in  Vienna,  is  as  completely  organised  as 
the  Second  or  the  Third,  and  is  growing  rapidly,  with  whole 
national  parties  and  brilliant  leadership  recruited  entirely  from 
the  Socialist  movement. 

The  existence  and  progress  of  the  newest  International  will 
mean  one  of  two  things  :  Either  the  forces  of  Socialist  assault 
on  the  capitalist  system  will  be  further  divided,  or  the  Centrist 
International  will  succeed  in  the  task  it  has  set  itself.  If  the 
latter  should  prove  the  case,  then  the  twelve  to  fourteen  million 
Socialists  and  Trade  Unionists  of  the  Second  International  will 
be  united  to  the  two  to  four  million  fire-tried  revolutionists  of 
the  Third ;  and  the  two,  linked  by  several  million  Centrists,  will 
form  one  compact,  highly  centralised  International  that  will  lead 
the  most  momentous  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Whether 
the  one  outcome  or  the  other  will  result  from  the  rise  of  the 
Centre  in  the  Socialist  movement  is  a  matter  as  yet  for  prophecy. 
But  a  brief  study  of  its  history  and  of  the  present  temper  of  the 
different  factions  should  furnish  some  basis. 

Like  all  great  human  currents,  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  to-day  swdngs  with  varying  tempo  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
from  the  Right  of  reformism  to  the  Left  of  stark  revolution; 
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pauses  often  at  the  Centre ;  and  swings  back  to  the  Eight  or  to 
the  Left,  according  to  the  pressures  and  circumstances  from 
within  and  without.  But  at  any  given  time  there  coexist  a 
Bight,  a  Centre  and  a  Left  which,  until  1919,  acted  more  or  less 
together  within  the  same  organisation,  modified  each  other  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  different  factions  and  to  the 
desire  of  all  for  effective  harmonious  action. 

Each  wing  has  its  own  temperament  and  is  usually  led  by 
individuals  temperamentally  belonging  to  that  wing.  The  “Eight 
Winger  ”  is  economically  more  or  less  at  home  in  the  present 
system,  instinctively  attached  to  order,  distrustful  of  upheaval, 
intensely  practical,  appreciative  of  anything  immediate  he  can 
gain  from  the  enemy  on  his  right,  and  willing  to  compromise  to 
gain  it.  He  is  often  the  father  of  a  family ;  a  solid  citizen  with 
a  not  “impossible  ”  programme.  “Capitalism  is  a  factory — a  bad 
one,  it  is  true — but  nevertheless  organised  and  producing.  Our 
object  is  to  change  it  into  a  Socialist  factory  without  at  any  time 
destroying  its  productivity.” 

Opposed  to  him  is  the  born  rebel  of  the  Left.  He  hates  the 
present  order  and  all  its  works  with  a  passion  that  feeds  as  much 
on  itself  as  on  the  object  of  its  hate.  He  stifles  in  its  air.  There 
is  no  good  in  the  present  order  and  no  room  except  for  the  new. 
The  one  must  be  cleared  out,  extirpated  root  and  branch,  before 
the  other  can  begin.  So  long  as  capitalism  is  in  power  com¬ 
promise  with  it  is  a  betrayal,  and  mere  reforms  a  poison  to  the 
fundamental  weal  of  the  workers.  The  stir  of  discontented 
masses  inspires  him,  and  in  that  way  he  in  turn  inspires  them. 
He  has  implicit  faith  in  the  power  of  the  workers  to  live  heroic¬ 
ally  when  aroused.  He  regards  upheaval  as  a  surgeon  regards  a 
necessary  operation.  For  him  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
failure  in  attempted  revolt.  The  “failures  ”  of  individuals  furnish 
a  raartyrology  that  arouses  great  masses ;  the  “failures”  of  whole 
revolts  furnish  succeeding  revolutions  with  priceless  tactics.  Tt 
is  the  “unsuccessful”  Paris  Comrirmne  that  has  helped  to  make 
the  Petrograd  and  the  Moscow  of  to-day,  he  points  out. 

The  “  Left  Winger  ”  calls  the  “  Eight  Winger  ”  a  hourqeois  ; 
thinks  of  him  as  paunchy  and  timid ;  and  in  times  of  crisis  hates 
him  as  one  can  hate  only  a  member  of  one’s  own  family.  The 
“Right  Winger”  calls  the  other  an  anarchist  and  believes  him 
unbalanced.  But  he  would  rather  work  with  him  than  fight  him  ; 
whereas  the* “Left  Winger  ”  would  sooner  work  with  the  capitalist 
enemy  under  a  well-understood,  armed  truce  than  in  deceptive 
co-operation  with  the  Socialist  of  the  Eight.  Both  sides  quote 
Marx  to  support  their  own  points  of  view  against  the  other.  The 
“  Left  Winger’s  ”  bible  is  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  Marx 
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and  Engels.  But  the  “Right  Winger”  is  inclined  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  some  of  Marx’s  teachings  with  the  “Evolutionary 
Socialism  ”  of  Edouard  Bernstein. 

Between  the  two  is  the  Centrist.  Characteristically,  he  looks 
for  truth,  life  and  effectiveness  between  the  two  extremes.  He 
sees  value  in  the  solid  masses  and  organisation  the  Right  has 
usually  built  up.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  just  as  vital  the 
fire  and  the  mobility  with  which  the  Left  is  inspired.  He  strives 
to  infuse  into  the  slower-moving  machinery  of  the  Right  the 
galvanic  energy  of  the  Left.  Like  the  “Left  Winger,”  he  will 
not  compromise  with  the  enemy,  capitalism,  and  wants  a  root- 
and-branch  extirpation  of  the  system.  He  is  not  afraid  of  up¬ 
heaval.  But  he  is  afraid  of  futility,  failure.  He  is  with  the 
Right  in  wanting  the  present  generation  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  revolution,  and  sees  too  great  cost  in  the  idea  that  a  revolt 
may  be  worth  while  even  if  it  furnishes  only  a  glorious  example. 
That  is  why  his  dominant  passion  is  a  united  movement.  Within 
a  single  organisation  you  can  achieve  victory  over  your  enemy. 
With  a  divided  movement  you  court  disaster.  Within  a  single 
organisation  you  can  arrive  at  a  programme  balanced  of  construc¬ 
tiveness  and  vision,  solidity  and  daring.  With  a  divided  move¬ 
ment  you  have  two  hostile  programmes,  each  partial  and 
inadequate.  Finally,  crowding  folly  of  a  divided  movement, 
priceless  Socialist  energy  and  even  blood  is  devoted  to  fratricidal 
war ;  and  while  the  distressed  and  oppressed  workers  lose  strength 
and  hope  the  common  enemy  gathers  coiirage  and  strikes.  Hence 
the  Centrist  International,  organised  in  February  of  this  year 
in  Vienna,  has  set  for  its  main  task  the  reconstruction  of  The 
Intematioml,  which  the  Second  and  Third  fail  to  embody. 

The  First  International  organised  by  Marx  had  as  its  Left 
Bakounin  and  his  anarchism.  Between  them  and  the  Marxian 
Socialism  there  was  such  fundamental  opposition  of  theory  that 
no  Centrist  position  w  as  possible ;  and  Marx  himself  wrecked  his 
International  soon  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  1889  was 
organised  the  Second  International  with  the  anarchists  out. 

Freed  of  the  drag  of  impossibilism  the  Second  grew  in  authority 
,and  organisation  until  by  1914  it  included  twenty-seven  countries 
wdth  a  membership  of  twelve  millions.  Under  its  guidance  there 
developed,  in  leading  Western  countries,  such  pow’erful  organisa¬ 
tions  as  the  British  Labour  Party,  the  German  Social-Democratic 
Party,  the  French  Socialist  Party,  the  Austrian  Social -Democratic 
Party,  the  Belgian  Labour  Party,  the  Italian  Socialist  Party,  the 
American  Socialist  Party,  and  others.  There  developed,  of 
course,  within  the  International,  important  differences  in  theory, 
such  as  on  the  question  of  whether  the  working  masses  have 
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countries  to  defend.  But,  as  everywhere  Socialists  were  in 
opposition  to  their  Governments,  these  differences  could  be 
patched  up  by  Centrists.  In  the  question  of  national  defence 
in  time  of  war,  for  example,  the  Left  at  the  Congress  at  Stutt¬ 
gart  in  1907  pressed  for  a  clear-cut,  anti-w’ar  resolution,  and  at 
the  Congress  in  Copenhagen  demanded  the  passing  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  upon  the  w'orking  classes  to  declare  a  general  strike 
in  the  event  of  their  Governments  ever  trying  to  start  war.  But 
the  Centrists,  under  the  leadership  of  that  brilliant  conciliator, 
Jean  Jaures,  succeeded  in  having  the  following  resolution  passed 
unanimously  : — 

“  If  war  tlu’eatens  to  break  out  it  is  the  duty  of  the  v/orking  class  in  the 
countries  concerned,  and  of  their  Parliamentary  representatives,  with  the 
help  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  as  a  means  of  co-ordinating  their 
action,  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  war  by  all  the  means  which  seem  to 
them  most  appropriate,  having  regard  to  the  sharpness  of  the  class  war  and 
to  the  general  political  situation. 

“  Should  war  none  the  less  break  out,  their  duty  is  to  intervene  to  bring 
it  promptly  to  an  end,  and  with  all  their  energies  to  use  the  political  and 
economic  crisis  created  by  the  w’ar  to  rouse  the  masses  of  the  people  from 
their  slumbei's,  and  to  hasten  the  fall  of  capitalist  domination.” 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  big  Socialist  and  Labour  parties 
of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries, 
and  the  Labour  parties  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  were  grow¬ 
ing  and  thriving,  winning  elections  and  offices,  municipalities, 
and  places  in  Ministries.  They  became  absorbed  in  problems  of 
administration  of  the  districts  won  by  them,  administration 
within  the  framework  of  capitalist  government.  The  Left  w’arned 
tlie  leaders  of  the  Eight  that  this  absorption  in  local  government, 
and  the  consequent  absorption  in  the  mere  winning  of  elections, 
was  undermining  their  Internationalism  and  their  Socialism.  It 
was  true.  In  Germany,  for  example,  the  Right  went  so  far  as 
Edouard  Bernstein  with  his  basic  modification  of  the  Marxian 
doctrine  that  a  class  struggle  is  inevitable.  Also  the  increased 
holdings  by  Eight  Wing  Socialists  within  capitalist  States  gave 
them  a  vested  interest  in  the  security  of  those  States  from  violent 
overturn,  whether  they  were  conscious  of  it  or  not.  They  were 
soon  to  realise  it  unmistakably. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  brought  to  them  sharply  to 
the  front  as  the  vital  question  of  the  hour  :  What  shall  Socialists 
do  in  time  of  war?  A  Congress  had  been  scheduled  to  take  place 
just  then.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Congress  w'as  not  even 
held.  The  Socialist  and  Labour  parties  of  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  other  countries  involved,  with  the 
exception  of  minor  elements  like  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
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of  Great  Britain,  the  Socialist  parties  of  Serbia,  Hungary 
Euraania,  and  one  or  two  parties  in  countries  not  at  first  involved 
in  the  war,  w’ent  wdth  their  Governments.  The  Jaurfes  resolu¬ 
tion,  at  least  the  first  section,  was  powerless.  But,  as  the  war 
went  on,  the  second  half  of  the  resolution,  recommending 
Socialists  of  all  countries  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  close, 
became  the  only  surviving  aspect  of  the  International.  For  no 
Congress  of  the  old  Second  was  ever  held  again  ;  the  International 
Socialist  Bureau  operated  not  at  all ;  the  Executive  of  the  Second 
was  involved  in  the  war.  The  Second  International  was  dead. 

In  Ziramerwald,  Switzerland,  in  1915,  met  representative  anti¬ 
war  Socialists  of  several  countries,  including  those  opposed  at  that 
tims  on  the  battlefield.  Led  by  the  Italian  Socialist  Party, 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  maintained 
an  undeviating  anti-war  position,  there  met  unofficial  groups  of 
Centre  and  Left  Socialists,  as  yet  undistinguished  as  factions, 
except  in  their  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
Eight  was  not  represented  at  all.  Its  leaders — men  like  Arthur 
Henderson,  Albert  Thomas,  Philip  Scheidemann,  Vandervelde— 
were  busy  in  the  War  Ministries  of  their  respective  Governments. 
The  Independent  Labour  Party  elected  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  but  these  were  prevented  by  the  British  Government  from 
going.  The  Zimmerwald  Conference  pas.sed  a  series  of  anti-war 
resolutions,  and  the  German  and  the  French  delegates  issued  a 
joint  declaration  of  working-class  solidarity  against  capitalist 
imperialism,  whether  Teuton  or  Entente.  The  general  manifesto 
was  signed  by  all  the  delegates,  among  whom  were  Ledebour  for 
the  Germans,  Merrheim  for  the  French,  Modigliani  for  the 
Italians,  and  Lenin  for  the  Eussians.  A  commission  was  elected 
to  stimulate  the  executive  of  the  moribund  Second  International 
into  action.  Lenin  alone  argued  that  the  Second  was  too  far 
sunk  to  revive,  and  his  proposal  of  a  new  International  went 
unheeded — then. 

The  resolutions  being  merely  anti-war  and  anti-imperialism, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Zimmerwald  Conference  that  neces¬ 
sitated  theoretically  the  break-up  of  the  Second  ;  for,  theoretically, 
even  the  Socialist  War  Ministers  w^ere  against  war  and  im¬ 
perialism.  But  in  the  next  few  months  Lenin’s  point  of  view 
gained  ground.  He  had  pointed  out  the  implications  of  the 
Zimmerwald  resolutions  :  The  only  way  to  prevent  imperialist 
wars  w'as  to  make  ruthless  war  on  what  underlies  imperialism 
— capitalist  government.  So  that,  wffien  the  same  elements  met 
six  months  later  at  Kienthal,  the  resolutions  there  passed  were 
more  revolutionary.  Mere  pacifism,  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
Zimmerw’ald  resolutions,  w’as  now  denounced  as  hourgeoise  along 
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with  the  patriotism  of  the  Socialists  who  had  gone  with  their 

dovemmeiits. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  different  belligerent  countries,  the  struggle 
between  war  and  anti-war  Socialists  was  developing  along  the  same 
lines  as  between  the  Right  of  the  Second  and  the  elements  repre¬ 
sented  at  Zimmerwald  and  Kienthal.  Early  in  the  w^ar  the  anti¬ 
war  Socialists  in  Germany  broke  away  from  the  majority  and 
formed  the  Independent  Socialist  Party.  With  such  brilliant 
leadership  as  Karl  Liebknecht,  Hugo  Haase,  Georg  Ledebour, 
Rosa  Luxembourg,  Karl  Kautsky,  Rudolf  Hilferding,  Arthur 
Crispien,  and  others,  the  party  caught  the  world’s  attention  with 
its  heroic  temper,  solid  organisation,  intellectual  wealth,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  developing  strength  in  the  very  camp 
of  German  imperialism.  It  became  the  guide  and  inspiration 
for  Leftward-going  Socialist  parties  in  other  countries. 

In  France,  where  the  Socialist  Party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Albert  Thomas,  Pierre  Renaudel,  and  others,  had  taken  a  pro-w'ar 
attitude,  with  U Humanite  as  its  organ,  a  sturdy  minority,  led 
by  Jean  Longuet,  grandson  of  Karl  Marx,  founded  Le  Populaire, 
and  fought  an  uphill  but  successful  fight  until  the  anti-war 
position  won  control  in  the  party.  In  Great  Britain,  as  has  been 
noted,  the  Independent  Labour  Party  had  maintained  a  position 
kindred  to  that  of  the  Independents  of  Germany  and  the  new 
majority  in  the  French  Socialist  Party.  These  three  parties — 
the  German  Independents,  the  Longuet  majority  of  the  French 
Socialist  Party,  and  the  Independent  Labour  Party — were  soon 
to  become  the  core  of  the  Centrist  movement. 

By  1919  it  became  clear  that  the  w^ar  had  split  the  Second 
International  to  the  heart.  Now  that  peace  was  being  formu¬ 
lated  it  was  seen  that,  between  such  men  as  Arthur  Henderson, 
Philip  Scheidemann,  and  Albert  Thomas  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Maclean,  Liebknecht  and  Loriot  on  the  other,  and  between  the 
principles  and  temperaments  they  represented,  there  could  be 
no  union.  Also  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the 
Spartacus  uprisings  in  Germany  brought  the  Socialists  of  the 
two  extreme  camps  into  bloody  clashes  with  each  other.  Karl 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxembourg  had  been  murdered  by  army 
ofiScers  of  a  Government  at  the  head  of  which  were  Majority 
Socialists.  The  Left  was  not  slow  to  fasten  the  murder  on  the 
Right  and  to  represent  it  as  symptomatic. 

In  this  year,  1919,  the  Right  and  the  Left  issued  rival  calls 
to  the  world  for  the  restoration  of  the  International.  The  Right 
called  all  the  parties  that  had  belonged  to  the  real  Second  Inter¬ 
national  for  a  meeting  at  Berne  in  February,  and  added  some 
parties  which  had  not  belonged.  The  Conference  was  at  first 
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BtiJ>po86d  to  be  only  an  international  meeting  to  consider  problems 
arising  from  the  peace  ti^aties  then  being  drawn  up.  But  it  took 
to  itself  the  name  of  the  Second  International.  The  Left  let 
them  have  the  name,  but  they  declared  the  real  Second  Inter¬ 
national  to  be  dead.  The  leaders  of  the  organisation  that  took 
its  name  they  characterised  as  “Kings’  Ministers,”  “betrayers  of 
the  social  revolution,”  and  “reliable  hangmen  of  the  proletariat." 
In  January,  1919,  there  came  out  of  Moscow  a  wireless  call  to 
the  Socialist  and  Labour  parties  of  the  world  of  “real  revolu¬ 
tionary  character” — a  list  was  included — to  send  delegates  to 
Moscow  for  the  formation  of  the  Third  International.  The  name 
“Socialist”  was  considered  to  have  been  so  hopelessly  com¬ 
promised  by  the  Eight  that  the  new  International  called  itself 
“Communist.” 

The  Berne  meeting  of  the  new  Second,  although  it  included 
the  Centre,  was  without  the  Left,  and  therefore  leaned  heavily 
to  the  Right.  Although  it  took  a  critical  attitude  toward  the 
peace  treaties  of  the  Entente,  it  accepted  the  League  of  Nations 
as  an  advance  to  be  supported  by  the  Second  International.  The 
Centre  was  impatient,  but  as  yet  made  no  issue  of  it.  But  the 
Right  w’as  growing  restive  under  the  attacks  both  of  personality 
and  of  principle  which  were  levelled  at  them  by  developments  in 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  gathering  Third  International. 

A  real  issue  between  the  Right  and  the  Left  developed  in  the 
question  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  practised  and 
preached  by  the  Bolsheviks  of  Russia.  Although  the  Berne 
Conference  left  it  for  a  future  Congress  to  take  definitive  stand 
on  this  question,  the  majority  of  the  Berne  delegates  expressed 
themselves  as  having  condemned  vigorously  the  Bolshevik  dic¬ 
tatorship.  It  is  here  that  the  Centre  began  to  emerge.  A 
resolution  drawn  up  by  Jean  Longuet  and  Friedrich  Adler,  leader 
of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Austria,  opposed  the  placing  of 
any  stigma  by  Socialists  on  the  first  Socialist  Republic  in  the 
w'orld — Russia — and  deprecated  the  adoption  of  any  resolution 
which  would  hinder  the  free  entry  into  the  Second  of  Socialist 
and  revolutionary  parties  of  all  countries  conscious  of  their  class 
interest.  The  Centrists’  concern  for  a  united  movement  was 
taking  definite  form.  At  the  same  time  it  was  being  made  clear, 
what  has  been  proven  in  times  of  crises,  that  there  is  closer 
kinship  between  the  Centre  and  the  Left  than  between  the  Centre 
and  the  Right. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the  new  Second, 
which  took  place  in  Lucerne  in  August,  1919,  the  difference 
between  the  Centre — now  become  the  Left  of  the  Second — and 
the  Right  became  more  pronounced.  The  touchstone  now  became 
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the  League  of  Nations.  The  Eight  saw  in  it  hope  as  the  “first 
effective  international  organ.”  The  Centre  saw  it  as  “nothing 
but  a  League  of  Governments  ” — capitalist  Governments,  with  all 
that  this  means  to  consistent  Socialists.  The  Centre  was  in  the 
minority  in  the  Conference.  But  throughout  Europe  and  America 
the  temper  of  the  Centre  was  spreading  in  the  general  drift 
Leftward. 

The  Russian  Revolution  was  an  event  that  inspired  even  mild 
Liberals  to  sympathy.  For  Socialists  there  could  be  only  one 
attitude  possible,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  complete  ring  of 
enemies  with  which  Soviet  Russia  was  beset,  enemies  representing 
the  great  capitalist  Governments  and  generalled  by  the  most 
reactionary  ex-Czarist  elements.  Even  the  Right  was  forced  to 
declare  itself  in  sympathy  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  and 
to  protest  against  capitalist  intervention.  As  for  the  other 
Socialists,  Russia  became  an  oriflamme.  But  the  men  at  the 
helm  in  Russia  were  the  very  men  calling  the  Socialist  and  Labour 
parties  of  the  w'orld  to  choose  between  the  “so-called  Second 
International  ”  of  reformists  and  the  Third  International  of 
Communists. 

Led  by  the  important  Socialist  Party  of  Italy,  there  began  a 
procession  of  Left  and  Centre  parties  and  groups  into  the  Third. 
Between  March,  1919,  and  November,  1920,  out  of  tw'enty-five 
official  declarations  by  national  parties  and  groups  all  over  the 
world,  only  one  small  group — the  Social-Democrats  of  Hungary 
—decided  for  the  Second.  The  great  majority  of  the  rest 
definitely  joined  the  Third. 

Centrists  everywhere  looked  to  the  German  Independents  for 
leadership  in  the  situation.  It  was  impossible,  they  felt,  for 
genuinely  Socialist  jiarties  to  remain  in  the  semi-bourgeois 
Second.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  joined  the  Third  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  it  meant  '’war  without  mercy”  on  the  ten  to  tw’elve 
million  organised  w’orking-men  in  the  Second.  To  the  Centrists 
it  was  inconceivable  that  any  organisation  could  be  a  real  Inter¬ 
national  without  the  masses  that  belonged  to  the  Second ;  and 
equally  inconceivable  was  an  International  without  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Soviet  Russia  and  other  elements  of  the  Third. 
There  was  only  one  solution  for  the  Centrists — ^the  creation  of 
an  all-embracing  International  which  would  take  in  the  Third 
and  the  masses  of  the  Second  without  the  latter’s  compromised 
leadership  and  temper. 

At  a  Congress  of  the  German  Independents  in  Leipzig  in 
December,  1919,  the  party  withdrew  from  the  Second  and 
declared  for  the  formation  of  an  all-inclusive  revolutionary  Inter¬ 
national.  The  French  Socialist  Party  adopted  the  same  stand 
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at  their  Congress  in  Strasbourg  two  months  later.  The  two 
parties,  together  with  representatives  of  other  Centrist  groups  in 
Europe,  asked  the  Moscow  International  to  formulate  conditions 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  Third  would  be  willing  to  join  with 
Centrist  parties. 

Moscow  replied  characteristically.  Gathered  there  were  the 
temperamental  rebels  of  all  lands.  Most  of  them  had  fought 
their  Governments  all  their  lives  wdth  every  weapon,  legal  and 
illegal,  to  be  found  in  the  revolutionists’  arsenal.  Failure  to  them 
meant  only  failure  to  dare  and  the  failure  that  was  compromise. 
United  on  a  soil  won  by  the  revolutionists’  daring,  inspired  hy 
contact  with  their  fellows  of  every  race  and  country,  and  fired 
by  the  sweep  of  revolution  in  many  lands,  they  met  with  a  burst 
of  anger  the  proposals  of  the  Centrists  to  “  water  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  wine.”  Already  they  had  expressed  themselves  on  the 
Centrists  in  the  manifesto  calling  for  the  formation  of  the 
Third 

“  The  hazy,  fickle  and  irresolute  Socialist  Centre  is  to-day  trying  to 
revive  the  Second  International,  i.e.,  the  narrowness,  opportunism  and 
revolutionary  impotence  of  their  predecessors.  The  Independents  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  present  majority  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  France,  the  Menshevik 
group  in  Russia,  the  Independent  Labour  Party  in  England  and  similar 
groups  .  .  .  appear  with  proposals  of  compromise  and  conciliation  and 

thereby  paralyse  the  energy  of  the  proletariat,  lengthening  the  period  of 
crisis,  and  consequently  increasing  the  misery  of  Europe.  War  against  the 
Socialist  Centre  is  a  necessary  condition  of  successful  war  against 
Imperialism.” 

The  cry  of  the  Third,  therefore,  went  forth  :  “Split  the  Centre! 
Let  those  who  belong  with  us  come  to  us  at  once  and  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  Let  the  others  go  back  into  the  Second.  We  want 
the  battle-line  to  stand  out  clear!” 

So  compelling  was  the  influence  of  the  Eussian  Eevolution 
that  Socialists  all  over  the  world  obeyed  the  call  to  split  their 
parties  if  they  could  not  bring  them  to  the  Third  unbroken.  In 
America,  a  typical  instance,  over  80,000  Communists  split  off  from 
the  Socialist  Party ;  then  promptly  split  again  in  two ;  and  meet¬ 
ing  governmental  persecution  were  crushed  underground.  The 
net  result  is  an  enfeebled  Socialist  Party  and  a  secret  negligible 
Communist  group.  What  happened  in  the  United  States,  in 
varying  degrees  happened  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  other  countries.  In  some  the  Communists 
won  the  larger  part  of  the  membership ;  in  others  the  split  was 
about  even  ;  in  still  others  the  Socialists  remained  in  the  majority. 
In  all  of  them  the  old  Socialist  slogan  of  “Workers  of  the  world, 
unite !  ”  now  became  the  Third’s  cry  of  “Workers  of  the  world, 
divide  I  ’  ’ 
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Ihe  basis  on  which  this  division  has  been  taking  place  is  the 
now  famous  twenty-one  conditions  w^hich  all  parties  desiring  to 
join  the  Third  must  fulfil.  These  conditions  impose  a  programme 
50  explicitly  revolutionary  in  detail  that  no  party  carrying  out 
its  provisions  could  avoid  an  immediate  and  physical  clash  with 
the  Government  of  its  country.  Also,  these  conditions,  aimed  as 
explictly  at  Centrists  and  Eight  Wing  Socialists  as  at  capitalist 
(}overnments,  left  the  Centrists  only  the  choice — fight,  or  sur¬ 
render  completely  to  the  Third  with  its  programme  of  division 
of  the  Socialist  movement. 

When  the  powerful  German  Independents  at  their  Congress 
in  Halle  last  October  were  split  in  half  by  Moscow  the  Centrists 
turned  from  conciliation  to  aggression. 

“If  you  won’t  meet  us  individually,”  they  said  to  Moscow, 
“we  will  talk  to  you  collectively.” 

The  German  Independents,  who  retained  the  name  while  the 
others  took  the  name  of  Communists,  the  French  Socialist  Party, 
the  Socialist  Party  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Social-Democrats  of 
Austria,  thereupon  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  Centrist  parties 
at  Berne  on  December  5th.  Even  before  the  meeting  took  place 
the  rally  of  parties  to  the  Centre  began.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  formation  of  the  Third  decisions  of  national  groups  began 
to  register  sentiment  against  the  Third.  At  the  Berne  meeting 
there  were  present  Georg  Ledebour,  Arthur  Crispien,  Eudolf 
Hilferding,  and  Kurt  Eosenfeld  for  the  German  Independents ; 
lean  Longuet  and  Paul  Faure  for  the  Socialist  Party  of  France ; 
Friedrich  Adler  and  Otto  Bauer  for  the  Social-Democratic  Party 
of  Austria;  R.  C.  Wallhead,  E.  Shinwell,  and  Francis  Johnson 
for  the  Independent  Labour  Party  of  Great  Britain ;  Robert 
Grimm,  Paul  Graber,  August  Huggler,  and  Ernst  Eeinhard  for 
the  Swiss  Socialists  ;  Julius  Martov  for  the  Russian  Mensheviks  ; 
Karl  Cermak  for  the  German  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  Socialist  Party  of  America  was  unofficially  repre¬ 
sented.  Several  other  national  groups  asked  to  be  considered 
with  the  Centrists. 

The  Conference  drew  up  a  provisional  manifesto  of  the  Cen¬ 
trists’  point  of  view;  condemnation  of  the  capitalist  system,  and 
laying  the  blame  of  the  holocaust  of  war  squarely  on  imperialism, 
charging  that  imperialism  was  more  rampant  than  ever,  and 
calling  to  the  proletariat  to  take  an  unqualified  revolutionary 
position  against  capitalism.  The  Second  it  denounced  as  having 
betrayed  the  proletariat  in  the  war.  Of  the  Third  the  manifesto 
condemned  its  campaign  of  dividing  the  forces  of  the  workers.  A 
plenary  Congress  was  called  to  be  held  in  Vienna  on  Feb- 
niary  22nd,  and  a  commission  of  five  was  elected  to  draw  up  a 
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basis  for  the  union  of  Centrist  parties  into  an  international 
organisation. 

The  Berne  meeting  further  accelerated  the  movement  from 
both  the  Right  and  the  Left  toward  the  Centre.  Several  in- 
stances  must  suffice.  The  Socialist  Party  of  Switzerland,  whose 
executive  committee  a  year  before  had  voted  to  join  the  Third 
International,  now  voted  at  a  party  referendum,  by  25,475  to 
8,777,  not  to  join  Moscow,  but  the  Centrists.  The  Scottish 
branches  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  which  a  year  before 
at  their  Congress  at  Paisley  had  also  voted  a  resolution  in  support 
of  the  Third  by  a  vote  of  153  to  28,  now  voted  at  another  Con¬ 
gress  to  reject  the  Third  and  join  the  Centrists,  the  vote  this  time 
being  93  to  57.  The  Socialists  of  Argentina  voted  to  withdraw 
from  the  Second  and  join  the  “  Reconstructionists,”  as  the  Cen¬ 
trists  were  called  from  the  object  of  their  organisation.  Refer- 
endums  now  going  on  in  Spain,  Rumania,  Bukovina,  and  many 
other  countries,  foreshadow  Centrist  victories.  Even  far-off 
New  Zealand  has  responded  to  the  call  to  join. 

But  the  most  significant  development  has  taken  place  in  Italy. 
There  the  Socialist  Party,  led  by  Serrati,  w’as  the  first  to  join 
the  Third.  With  over  2,500  communes  under  Socialist  control, 
and  a  representation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  largest 
jiarty  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party- 
on  the  Socialist  movement  is  second  only  to  that  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Moscow  had  ordered  the  Italian  party  to  expel  some  of  the  Right 
Wing  elements  from  its  ranks.  Serrati  refused  to  allow  the 
expulsions.  INIoscow  called  upon  its  supporters  to  split  the  party. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Italian  party  refused  to  follow  its  command, 
which  means  a  loss  to  Moscow  and  a  corresponding  gain  in 
influence  for  the  Centrists. 

At  the  plenary  Congress  of  the  Centrists  in  Vienna  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22nd  met  representatives  of  the  Independents  of  Germany, 
the  Independent  Labour  Party  of  Great  Britain,  the  Socialist 
Party  of  France  (the  organisation  led  by  Jean  Longuet  after  the 
split  wdth  the  Communists),  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of 
Austria,  the  Mensheviks  of  Russia,  the  Socialist  Party  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  German  Social-Democrats  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  Socialist  Parties  of  Rumania,  the  Social-Democrats  of 
Slovenia,  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Latvia,  the  Socialists 
of  Serbia  and  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  Left  Social  Revolutionists  of 
Russia  and  of  Paole-Zion,  an  international  Socialist-Zionist 
organisation.  An  impressive  manifestation  by  the  Austrian 
Socialists,  including  a  procession  of  several  regiments  of 
troops  carrying  the  red  flag  at  their  head,  opened  the  Congress. 
The  best  brains  and  talent  of  the  Centrists’  movement  partici- 
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ted  ill  the  debates.  The  various  resolutions  were  adopted 
^th  considerable  discussion,  but  a  remarkable  unanimity  of 

sentiment. 

Toward  capitalism  and  its  works  the  resolutions  make  the  well- 
known  Centrist  and  Left  Wing  strictures.  They  lay  the  blame 
for  the  destruction  of  millions  of  men  and  the  crippling  of  whole 
(generations  squarely  on  capitalist  imperialism.  They  denounce 
the  “Socialist”  parties  and  groups  that  took  part  with  their 
Governments  in  the  war.  Admission  to  the  Centrist  organisation 
is  limited  to  those  parties  only  ‘  ‘  which  are  free  from  the  influence 
of  social-patriotism,  of  all  support  of  imjierialistic  wars,  of  all 
policy  of  coalition  with  bourgeois  parties,  whether  under  the 
iruise  of  “  national  defence  ”  or  any  other. 

The  manifestoes  deplore  the  ‘‘  systematic  splitting  of  proletarian 
parties  propagated  by  Moscow  under  the  guise  of  ‘  purging.  ’  .  .  . 
Every  working-class  party  is  an  organism  capable  of  evolution  ” 
along  lines  most  suitable  to  itself,  and  by  learning  from  its  own 
past  mistakes  becomes  most  able  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  working  class  as  a  whole. 

On  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Centrist  International  are 
Crispien  and  Ledebour  for  Germany,  Shinwell  and  Wallhead  for 
Great  Britain,  Longuet  and  Bracke  for  France,  Adler  and  Skaret 
for  Austria,  Martov  and  Schreider  for  Russia,  Graber  and  Grimm 
for  Switzerland,  Kosanin  for  Jugo-Slavia,  Wilzin  for  Latvia, 
Januschkiewicz  for  Lithuania, Kaplansky  for  Paole-Zion,  Pistiner 
for  Eumania,  Cermak  for  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Kunfi  for  Hun¬ 
gary.  Of  these,  Adler,  Grimm,  Ledebour,  Longuet,  and  Wall- 
head  are  a  central  commission.  Friedrich  Adler  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  International. 

Except  that  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy  is  allow'ed  to  the 
parties  adhering  to  the  Centrists’  organisation,  and  that  the  tactics 
for  revolution  in  each  country  are  left  much  more  for  the  Socialists 
of  those  countries  to  determine,  whether  by  democracy  or  dic¬ 
tatorship,  there  are  no  significant  differences  betw-een  Left  Wing 
and  Centrist  Socialism.  The  real  struggle  now  between  the 
Third  and  its  new  rival  is  on  the  question  :  Shall  division  or 
union  be  the  immediate  programme  within  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment?  Daily  there  are  recorded  new  accessions  both  to  the  Third 
and  to  the  “Union  of  Socialist  Parties  for  International  Action,” 
a^the  Centrist  organisation  calls  itself.  Only  the  Second  suffers 
decrease. 

In  Russia  Lenin  has  remarked  significantly  within  the  last 
few  months  :  “The  world  revolution  has  kept  us  waiting  longer 
than  we  thought.”  In  Germany  such  revolutionary  leaders  of 
the  United  Communist  Party  as  Clara  Zetkin,  Dr.  Paul  Levy, 
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Chairman  of  the  party,  Daumig,  and  others,  have  resigned  from 
the  executive  committee  of  their  organisation  in  sympathy  with 
Serrati  and  his  refusal  to  split  the  Italian  party  in  favour  of 
Moscow  extremism.  In  Germany,  too,  the  United  Communist 
Party  has  proposed  common  action  with  Socialists  to  the  right 
of  them.  Are  these  and  other  similar  occurrences  indications 
that  even  the  Thiid  is  tending  toward  a  less  extreme  position? 
If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  if  the  increasing  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  drift  from  the  Eight  should  continue,  then  we  may 
look  in  the  near  future  for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Socialist 
movement  within  the  rising  Centrist  International. 

Joseph  Gollomb. 


my  life  under  bolchevik  rule  and 
MY  escape  from  RUSSIA. 

Life  in  a  country  placed  under  Bolchevik  rule  is  such  a  unique 
experieuce  that  1  think  a  description  of  it  by  a  witness  may  be 
of  some  interest.  Without  alluding  to  politics,  I  just  wish  to 
uiite  down  the  simple  and  true  story  of  my  own  experiences 
during  the  last  three  years  with  the  Bolcheviks.  I  must  add  that 
this  tale  of  mine  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  my  lot 
having  been  that  of  nearly  all  the  “  Bourgeois  ”  class  in  Russia. 

After  having  spent  the  years  1918-1920  at  Petrograd  and  been 
through  all  the  horrors  of  life  there,  how  I  managed  to  escape 
from  prison  and  the  danger  of  death  is  perfectly  miraculous.  I 
had  to  live  under  my  ow'n  name  of  Wrangel,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  change  it  on  account  of  my  innumerable  acquaintances ;  1 
ligiired  in  the  registers  as  Miss  Wrangel,  bookkeeper.  I  worked 
during  two  years  at  the  Town  Museum  that  had  been  arranged 
in  the  Anitchkoff  Palace  (former  residence  of  the  Dowager  Em¬ 
press)  as  guardian  of  the  section  for  architecture — a  responsible 
post.  I  had  to  sign  my  name  in  my  own  handwriting  every  day 
in  the  registers,  for  this  was  an  essential  condition  for  obtaining 
a  loaf  of  bread.  At  the  time  when  the  Yudenitch  Army  was  at 
the  gates  of  Petrograd,  Trotzky  and  Zinovieff  had  organised  a 
military  camp  at  the  Anitchkoff  Palace,  with  machine-guns 
along  the  Fontanka  Street.  Military  authorities  roamed  about 
the  palace,  and  the  registry  books  with  all  our  names  in  it  were 
always  in  evidence.  This  resulted  for  me  in  an  inspection  by 
night. 

When  the  White  Army  began  operations  in  the  Crimea  under 
the  orders  of  General  Wrangel,  my  eldest  son,  all  the  walls  of 
Petrograd  were  covered  with  proclamations :  “  Down  with 
Wrangel,  the  Dog !  Down  with  that  German  Baron !  Down 
with  the  Enemy  of  the  Republic  of  Workmen  and  Peasants!  ” 
I  was  then  obliged  to  change  quarters,  to  take  the  name  of 
Veronelli,  and  to  pass  for  an  artist.  And,  though  I  w^as  General 
Wrangel’ s  own  mother,  God  preserved  me  when  so  many 
mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  of  officers  of  the  White 
Guard  were  thrown  into  filthy  prisons,  where  they  suffered  for 
months. 


To  begin  at  the  beginning.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1917  my 
husband,  till  then  president  of  several  financial  groups,  having 
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acquired  the  conviction  that  life  at  Petrograd  was  becoming  a 
nightmare,  proceeded  to  sell  all  our  belongings — pictures,  furni- 
ture,  silver,  china.  He  deposited  the  money  in  his  bank,  as 
nothing  at  that  period  indicated  the  great  catastrophe  that  was 
yet  to  come.  It  was  only  forbidden  to  transfer  one’s  capital  to 
foreign  countries.  Very  soon  afterwards  private  accounts  were 
cancelled,  and  finally  the  hanks  and  safes  w’ere  rifled.  We  were 
left,  as  w’ere  many  others,  in  the  most  critical  situation.  Mv 
husband  decided  to  remove  his  business  to  Keval,  and  to  settie 
down  there  himself.  I  refused  to  accompany  him.  It  w'as  so  Ion'’ 
since  I  had  seen  my  son,  who  was  living,  since  the  retreat,  withhis 
family  in  the  Crimea,  and  whom  it  was  my  secret  intention  to 
join  as  soon  as  I  could.  'Besides,  the  prospect  of  meeting  Germans 
at  Eeval  was  insuft'erable.  Therefore  we  decided  that  mv 
husband  should  leave  for  Reval  and  that  I  should  go  to  the 
Crimea,  though  we  should  keep  a  flat  at  Petrograd  for  our  visits 
to  town.  In  those  days  we  could  still  indulge  in  these  cheerful 
plans.  We  found  two  sunny  rooms,  with  a  kitchen  to  ourselves, 
in  an  old  lady’s  dwelling,  and  furnished  them  very  simply  with 
the  few  belongings  that  we  had  kept.  Surrounded  by  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  my  dear  grandchildren  and  that  of  my  son  I  even  en¬ 
joyed  this  simplicity,  and  realised — as  many  others  probably  did 
too — how  my  life  had  been  full  of  unnecessary  complications,  and 
that  I  had  been  till  then  the  slave  of  my  own  fortune. 

As  soon  as  my  husband  had  left  I  began,  without  losing  time, 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  my  intended  journey  to  the 
Crimea. 

i\Iy  children  had  proposed  to  arrange  it  with  the  help  of 
Skoropadsky,  the  Ukrainian  leader.  I  therefore  wrote  and  wired 
to  them  to  this  effect,  but  did  not  receive  a  single  answer.  Mean- 
w’hile  I  had  managed  to  collect  all  the  necessary  documents  with 
the  exception  of  a  passport,  when  I  suddenly  learnt  that  it  was 
all  of  no  use.  The  frontiers  had  been  closed.  I  was  a  prisoner! 
I  had  received  four  letters  from  my  husband,  who,  after  many 
adventures,  had  arrived  safely  at  Reval.  He  never  received  any 
of  my  letters.  Well,  the  only  thing  to  do  vvas  to  stay  in  my  little 
flat.  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  find  an  excellent  maid-of-all- 
work,  and  I  began  to  seek  for  employment  myself.  At  first  I 
worked  at  the  Alexander  Third  Museum,  but  obtained  a  better 
post  in  the  AnitchkofI  Museum  with  the  help  of  friends.  It  was 
quite  a  pleasant  job  ;  my  employers  were  more  interested  in  their 
artistic  w’ork  than  in  politics,  and  as  guardian  at  the  Section  of 
Architecture  I  was  paid  18,000  roubles  a  month  (unfortunately 
without  food). 

I  then  rather  mysteriously  received  another  letter  from  my 
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husband,  iioiii  Finlaml,  where  he  had  tied,  having  learnt  that 
the  Bolcheviks  were  about  to  take  Keval.  He  had  been  very  ill, 
and  wrote  thus  :  “  Be  prepared ;  one  of  these  days  a  friend  will 
come  to  fetch  you,  and  you  can  trust  him.” 

I  immediately  sold  all  my  belongings  for  a  very  small  sum, 
even  my  dresses  and  my  fur  coat,  as  my  husband  had  added  that 
I  should  have  to  travel  without  any  luggage.  Alas !  I  waited  in 
vain,  the  mysterious  friend  never  appeared,  and  1  received  no 
more  communications  from  my  husband. 

Kealising  that  I  was  gradually  spending  all  the  money  of  my 
last  poor  little  sale  to  get  food,  I  began  to  tremble  as  I  thought 
of  the  future.  Prices  were  always  going  up  :  one  pound  of  the 
most  appalling  black  bread  400  to  300  roubles  (4,000  to-day!), 
one  pound  of  butter  for  10,000  roubles,  one  pound  of  sugar 
12,000,  one  pound  of  meat  1,500,  one  egg  350,  one  pound  of  salt 
350,  one  bottle  of  iietrol  800,  one  candle  500,  one  pair  of  boots 
150,000,  one  pair  of  rubbers  20,000,  one  pair  of  stockings  6,000, 
one  needle  100,  one  reel  of  cotton  500  (all  these  prices  are  ten 
times  higher  at  present). 

The  old  lady  of  the  flat  decided  to  go  and  live  in  the  country, 
and  I  soon  heard  that  she  had  died  of  hunger.  My  poor  little 
maid,  underfed  and  overtired,  used  to  faint  several  times  a  day. 
She  had  to  wait  daily  for  hours  in  queues  to  receive  our  miser¬ 
able  allowance  of  bread  and  a  few  herrings.  Seeing  her  in  this 
state,  I  found  a  more  comfortable  home  for  her  with  people  who 
were  better  off,  though  it  was  sad  to  part  with  her.  It  was  then 
that  I  truly  realised  the  miseries  of  life. 

Every  morning  at  seven  I  would  run  to  the  nearest  public-house 
to  get  some  boiling  water  for  my  daily  cup  of  coffee,  made  of 
ground  oats,  that  I  would  swallow  without  milk  or  sugar,  with  a 
little  piece  of  sour  black  bread.  Then,  putting  on  my  tattered 
shoes  over  bare  legs  (I  had  to  substitute  old  rags  for  stockings) ,  I 
would  go  to  my  work  in  any  w'eather.  Lunch  was  a  public  meal 
with  groups  of  workmen,  sweepers,  servants.  It  consisted  of  an 
indescribable  brown  soup  made  of  decayed  unpeeled  potatoes 
and  a  smoked  fish,  hard  as  stone,  or  of  a  dish  of  lentils  and  a 
herring.  Add  one-third  of  a  pound  of  bread  made  of  sawdust 
and  a  handful  of  flour  of  barley.  We  ate  this  disgusting  food  in 
tin  bowls,  with  broken  spoons,  on  sticky  wooden  tables  painted 
black.  The  women  and  children  coming  in  constantly  from  the 
streets,  blue  and  pinched  with  cold,  were  hungrier  than  we  were. 
Children  would  hang  on  to  my  worn  dress  moaning  ;  “  Leave 
some  for  us,  please,”  licking  the  plates  w’e  put  away.  At  five  T 
would  go  back  home  to  clean  the  rooms,  lighting  the  stove  every 
second  day,  and  preparing  my  supper  on  a  smoky  little  oven. 
VOL.  CXI.  N.S.  EE 
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The  iiiemi  never  varied  :  six  boiled  |X)tatoes  (250  roubles  a 
pound),  that  I  used  to  eat  with  a  little  salt,  and  sometimes  for 
a  treat,  with  an  onion  and  black  radishes.  Afterwards  I  would 
try  to  mend  my  tattered  garments,  scrubbing  the  floors  on 
Saturdays  and  doing  the  washing  on  Sundays,  This  was  the 
greatest  ordeal  of  all,  to  wash  the  linen  in  ice-cold  water  with 
one’s  sw’ollen  hands  aching  and  sore  with  chilblains.  It  was  no 
use  shirking  the  task,  as  the  laundry  in  town  could  only  be  done 
for  unheard-of  prices  even  if  one  gave  the  soap,  costing  5,000 
roubles  a  pound,  oneself. 

No  more  of  those  famous  house-porters  of  the  Russia  of  old 
days!  One  had  to  empty  one’s  rubbish  alone,  and  carry  one’s 
wood  upstairs.  When  the  order  w-as  given  to  all  the  lodgers  to 
attend  to  the  service  of  the  front  door  I  protested  in  vain  that  my 
age  allowed  me  to  be  exempted  from  this  drudgery.  The  president 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  remained  inexorable,  and  declared 
that  I  was  quite  capable  of  doing  it.  Therefore  I  took  turns  with  | 
the  other  lodgers  to  guard  the  front  door  I  From  10  p.m.  to 
1  o’clock  at  night  I  would  sit  outside  in  the  fog  and  ask  the 
name  of  all  those  entering  or  leaving  the  house. 

Since  the  maid  had  left  I  was  most  afraid  to  have  to  sleep  all 
by  myself.  Many  of  the  flats  in  the  house  had  already  been 
robbed,  and  although  1  had  no  valuables  left  I  did  not  feel  very 
safe.  Therefore  I  asked  a  workman  who  had  formerly  been 
General  Gourko’s  chauffeur  to  pass  the  nights  in  my  little 
kitchen.  He  consented  to  do  so,  as  well  as  to  saw  my  wood  and 
help  me  with  the  rough  work ,  for  1 ,500  roubles  a  month  (without 
food). 

The  president  of  the  Lodgings  Committee,  under  the  pretence 
of  controlling  the  lodgers,  would  constantly  visit  the  flats. 
Walking  into  my  rooms  one  day  he  saw  my  son’s  photograph, 
and,  abusing  me  most  violently,  threatened  to  send  me  to  the 
sea  Hold  if  1  |^)ersi8ted  in  adorning  my  rooms  with  “  Generals.”  I 
hurriedly  removed  the  photos. 

The  days  went  by  and  my  position  grew  more  and  more 
critical.  The  petty  vexations  due  to  the  Controller,  physical  work 
far  exceeding  my  strength,  miserable  food,  the  insults  of  my 
fellow-lodgers,  the  lack  of  any  news  of  the  scattered  members  o( 
my  family,  were  driving  me  to  de8{)eration.  I  grew’  weaker  and 
weaker,  and,  having  nothing  left  to  sell,  was  obliged  to  dismiss 
my  workman. 

Alone  once  more,  1  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  falling  ill 
and  having  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  town  hospitals,  which  were 
bereft  of  fuel  and  medicines  and  so  crowded  that  the  patieutswere 
left  to  roll  over  each  other  on  the  cold  flcxir.  The  death-rate  was 
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50 great  that  there  were  never  enough  coffins.  Even  the  operation 
rooms  were  not  heated,  and  the  surgeons,  unable  to  hold  the 
instruments  iu  their  hands  numbed  by  cold,  refused  to  do  any 
operations.  A  triend  of  mine,  Baron  Putvitz,  formerly  a  million- 
jife  who  had  lost  his  eyesight  from  lack  of  proper  nourishment, 
ied  one  night  in  the  flat  next  to  mine.  His  wife  conveyed  his 
bodvtothe  churchyard  in  one  of  the  baskets  used  for  the  laundry, 
and  he  was  buried  with  many  others  in  a  sort  of  pit. 

God  still  protected  me.  It  is  true  that  I  looked  like  a  ghost ; 
teneath  my  tattered  ol(^  boots  my  feet  w’ere  twisted  with  rheu¬ 
matism,  my  hands  were  swollen  with  chilblains,  my  wrists 
numbed,  my  eyes  smarting  from  the  effects  of  bad  food,  bad  fuel 
and  sleepless  nights.  Still,  I  was  never  actually  ill,  though  I 
cannot  imagine  how  I  was  able  to  live  through  all  that  misery 
at  more  than  sixty  years  of  age. 

At  a  time  when  I  was  feeling  that  I  could  bear  no  more,  a 
friend  offered  to  let  me  live  with  her  in  a  large  flat  she  had  been 
able  to  keep.  I  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  this  unexpected  happiness  very  long.  Less  than  ten 
days  after,  the  political  group  of  “  Cadets  ”  to  which  my  kind 
hostess  belonged  was  branded  as  “  outlaw.”  My  friend  managed 
to  escape  from  the  city ;  her  servants  disappeared  the  same 
evening;  I  was  left  all  alone  in  the  big,  empty  rooms.  My  sole 
companion  was  a  great  black  cat  with  hungry  green  eyes.  We 
proceeded  to  starve  together.  I  used  to  rise  at  night  to  drink 
some  water  and  munch  a  raw  carrot  so  as  to  stifle  the  terrible 
gnawing  pain  in  my  stomach.  How  well  I  remember  the  agony 
of  the  long,  cold  evenings  in  the  flat  from  which  all  electric  light 
had  been  cut  off,  except  during  the  nights  set  apart  for  per¬ 
quisitions  !  I  did  not  possess  any  oil  or  candles,  and  had  to  spend 
hours  in  the  dark  with  the  most  ghastly  thoughts,  using  one  of 
my  precious  matches  now  and  then  to  see  the  time.  Those  other 
nights  during  which  the  entire  flat  would  be  flooded  with  electric 
light  meant  an  ordeal  of  another  description — the  terror  of  a 
sudden  descent.  During  one  of  these  nights,  when  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  put  out  the  lights,  1  was  awakened  at  3  o’clock  by 
loud  ringing,  thumping  and  shouting  at  my  door.  1  understood 
st  once ;  it  was  a  perquisition.  I  was  sleeping,  as  usual,  with 
>11  my  clothes  on  in  the  icy  room,  with  my  son’s  photograph 
ind  letters  on  the  table  beside  my  bed.  I  hid  them  in  my  bodice, 
rushed  to  open  the  door,  and  let  in  five  disreputable  individuals, 
the  two  bearing  rifles  being  the  president  of  the  house  committee 
indthe  house  agent,  formerly  the  general  servant !  After  ques¬ 
tioning  me  and  examining  my  papers,  they  were  forced  to  admit 
thstl  was  a  civil  servant  in  one  of  their  own  museums ;  but  they 
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began  to  look  for  my  friend,  seizing  and  tearing  up  all  the  books 
papers  and  letters  they  discovered,  pocketing  the  things  the 
fancied,  upsetting  furniture  and  the  like.  I  said  1  had  only  been 
there  a  week ,  and  that  my  hostess  had  gone  to  the  country  to 
buy  food.  One  of  the  five  admitted  that  he  knew  her.  “  An  old 
fool,”  he  laughed,  ”  more  than  sixty  and  as  deaf  as  a  stone’’ 
”  None  of  your  nonsense,”  growled  another,  ”  they  all  pretend 
to  be  deaf,  so  as  to  avoid  doing  any  work.  It  is  lucky  for  her 
not  to  have  been  in  her  house  to-night.  I  mean  to  introduce  her 
to  the  Petropavlovka  soon  (the  name  of  the  great  fort  at  Petro- 
grad  where  all  the  political  prisoners  are  tried  and  executed),  and 
that  is  why  I  do  not  say  good-bye  to  this  place  to-night,  but 
au  revoir!  ”  At  last,  at  5  o’clock,  they  left  the  house,  and  I 
rushed  to  my  work  at  the  Museum.  And  still  the  weeks  passed, 
and  every  day  I  received  some  sad  news  concerning  friends  or 
relations  :  some  had  died  of  hunger,  others  had  been  shot,  others 
imprisoned.  It  would  take  volumes  to  write  about  it  all.  I  used 
to  think  we  had  gone  back  to  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible ! 

My  friend  managed  to  let  me  know  that  she  would  not  return 
to  Petrograd,  and  the  flat  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  Jews 
and  their  friends,  one  of  whom  had  formerly  been  a  servant  in 
my  own  undle’s  house.  She  then  called  me  ”  My  Lady”;  she 
now  got  higher  wages  than  I  did,  though  she  could  hardly  read 
or  write,  receiving  food  as  well.  But  my  greatest  enemy  was  a 
dreadful  Krasnoarrneitz  (or  soldier  of  the  Bed  Army),  who  slept 
in  the  room  next  to  mine.  All  these  new  tenants  had  naturally 
taken  the  best  rooms  and  left  a  tiny  passage  for  me.  They  led 
a  merry  life,  treating  me  like  a  pariah,  laughing  at  my  poverty 
and  rejoicing  in  my  misfortune.  How  often  did  I  feel  faint  in 
passing  by  their  kitchen,  from  which  came  the  delicious  half- 
forgotten  smell  of  a  roasting  turkey  or  joint.  The  Eed  soldier 
would  stroll  through  the  flat  in  his  under-garments,  smoking  a 
pipe  and  singing  revolting  songs.  He  would  jeer  at  me,  calling 
me  “Comrade  Wrangel,”  or  “  ex-Madame,”  and  prevent  me 
from  sleeping  all  night  by  the  noise  he  made  in  his  room  with 
similar  friends.  Still,  these  were  only  toorries  ;  my  age  preserved 
me  from  worse  dangers. 

During  February,  1920,  fresh  complications  arose  for  me.  My 
son’s  name  began  to  appear  in  the  papers,  the  walls  were  covered 
with  proclamations  and  hideous  drawings,  nothing  was  heard  in 
the  streets  but  tales  concerning  “that  dog  Wrangel,  the  paid 
servant  of  the  Entente.”  Wrangel  seemed  to  be  the  only  word 
in  my  ears  as  I  went  about  the  town.  I  had  to  forsake  the  flat 
and  to  change  my  abode  every  second  day.  My  friends  advised 
me  either  to  get  another  passport  or  to  leave  the  town.  A  secret 
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sroup  of  partisans  of  General  Koltchak  proposed  to  support  me 
^  I  should  consent  to  cease  my  work  at  the  museum,  but  I 
fouidnot  have  liked  to  be  registered  as  an  invalid,  and  my  work 
^5  the  only  comfort  left  to  me,  the  only  way  to  “  forget.”  I 
therefore  gratefully  refused  that  generous  offer,  but  consented  to 
hvein  a  sort  of  boarding-house,  just  outside  the  town,  under  the 
name  of  Veronelli,  ‘‘  artist.”  I  was  relieved  to  be  further  away 
hom  the  authorities,  and  quite  resolved  to  go  to  my  work  every 
jay  by  tram.  I  can  say  I  never  regretted  the  flat  where  all  my 
persecutors  knew  who  I  was,  and  could  have  caused  me  to  be 
arrested  any  day.  Besides,  they  had  treated  me  with  so  much 
contempt  and  cruelty,  and  had  never  spared  me  the  most 
humiliating  scenes. 

The  boarding-house  seemed  a  Paradise  to  me.  What  a  strange 
Paradise,  though  !  I  only  had  a  ”  quarter  ”  of  a  room,  divided, 
the  one  in  Gorki’s  novel.  The  Mud,  into  four  partitions  by 
thin  curtains.  Each  partition  included  an  iron  bedstead 
with  a  narrow  mattress,  a  cupboard,  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  wash- 
stand  and  a  pail.  Two  people  enjoyed  the  window^s,  and  the 
other  two,  including  myself,  the  door.  Two  of  my  companions 
were  good  souls,  but  the  third,  my  neighbour,  was  an  ailing  old 
I,  ex-school  mistress,  who,  having  suffered  in  past  days, 
was  glad  to  revenge  herself  upon  me.  She  would  abuse  me 
sometimes  as  if  I  were  a  dog. 

But  in  the  house  there  were  other  people — “ghosts”  of  the 
past— who  had  miraculously  survived  so  many  horrors,  charming 
women,  some  of  whom  concealed  famous  names  beneath  a  nurse’s 
oniform  or  a  working-girl’s  overall. 


In  spite  of  all,  we  were  ever  constrained  and  anxious.  It  was 
notan  easy  thing  to  get  to  the  city  every  morning  in  those  dirty, 
halting,  crowded  trams  that  often  broke  down  half-way.  How 
often  did  I  have  to  tramp  along  in  the  mud  ! 

Suddenly  rumours  were  heard  to  the  effect  that  our  house  was 
going  to  be  seized  to  become  a  club  for  workmen,  and  that  w’e 
should  be  turned  into  the  street.  I  felt  mournfully  indifferent. 
I  had  been  deprived  of  news  of  any  member  of  my  family  for  so 
long  that  I  no  longer  cared  if  I  was  going  to  be  put  in  prison  or 
to  die  of  hunger.  I  had  no  hope  left,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  com¬ 
plete  stupor.  And  then,  quite  unexpectedly,  while  we  were  all 
waitbg  to  hear  the  worst,  a  girl  called  for  me  at  the  museum 
one  October  morning.  She  said  she  was  from  Finland,  and 
wished  to  speak  to  me  in  private.  I  managed  to  arrange  this,  and 
she  gave  me  a  paper  on  which  I  recognised  the  writing  of  my 
l)«st  friend  living  in  Finland  :  “  Your  husband  is  alive.  I  should 
lie  glad  to  receive  you  here.  Trust  my  messenger  entirely.  Do 
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not  trouble  about  details.”  The  price  of  the  journey  to  Finland 
was  then  about  one  million  roubles,  or  ten  thousand  Finnish 
marks.  To  my  eager  questions  the  girl  answered  that  I  was  to 
start  the  next  day  without  any  luggage.  I  was  not  to  trouble 
about  anything.  She  then  left  me,  telling  me  where  to  find  her 
the  next  day. 

It  all  seemed  very  dangerous,  but  I  could  think  of  no  other 
way.  Nights  were  beginning  to  grow’  cold,  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
would  soon  be  frozen.  It  was  the  last  chance,  and  not  to  be 
lost.  I  returned  to  the  boarding-house  as  usual  at  five.  I  could 
not  sleep  all  night,  and  left  for  Petrograd  the  next  morning  at 
seven.  I  had  a  little  office  to  myself  at  the  museum.  Quickly  col¬ 
lecting  all  my  pai)ers  I  left  a  big  inscription  on  iny  desk  to  the 
effect  that,  owing  to  a  complete  breakdown,  I  requested  ko 
months’  leave.  Having  done  this  to  keep  my  employers  out  of 
trouble,  I  left  the  Anitchkoff  Palace  with  a  feeling  of  regret  in 
spite  of  all. 

There  were  no  trams  that  day  in  the  Nevsky  (the  largest  street 
in  Petrograd),  and  I  had  to  walk  to  the  Toutchkoff  Quay,  where 
I  was  to  meet  the  girl.  Yes,  she  was  there !  Without  speaking, 
we  ate  a  little  bread  and  walked  towards  the  station  for  Finland. 
Being  Saturday — the  day  the  supplies  of  wood  are  due  from  the 
Baltic — there  W’ere  hardly  any  trains  for  travellers.  We  had 
to  wait  more  than  two  hours,  and  then  only  managed  to  get  into 
a  carriage  by  hanging  on  to  the  steps  and  pushing  our  way 
through  masses  of  struggling  people. 

The  girl  told  me  not  to  speak  to  her  again  :  she  had  informed 
me  that  my  friend’s  brother  was  flying  with  us.  Having  tried 
to  escape  before  and  having  been  caught,  the  hoy  was 
frightened  this  time.  Indeed,  on  learning  that  I  was  to  be 
with  them  he  had  nearly  decided  to  go  back  home.  He  had 
only  started  on  being  assured  that  we  should  all  be  at  liberty 
to  escape  alone  in  case  of  danger.  Nearly  all  the  last  attempts 
to  cross  the  frontier  had  been  unfortunate ;  young  Princess 
Galitzine,  nie  Beckmann,  had  been  shot  at  the  frontier,  and 
many  others  thrown  into  prison. 

I  was  struggling  with  conflicting  emotions.  To  be  shot  for 
my  son’s  sake,  to  suffer  in  his  name  as  so  many  others  had 
suffered  for  their  dear  ones,  seemed  a  vision  of  glory  to  me;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  felt  it  would  be  humiliating  actually  to  give 
the  Bolcheviks  real  grounds  for  putting  me  to  death. 

However,  there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  but  to  place  my 
trust  in  the  Almighty.  As  it  was,  we  w’ere  painfully  travelling 
in  a  carriage  for  cattle,  there  being  no  first,  second  or  third  class 
coaches  on  this  line.  Many  ”  Red  soldiers  ”  were  going  to  the 
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country,  for  the  most  part  Oranienbaum,  for  the  week-end.  If 
they  bad  only  known  what  a  precious  hostage  was  travelling  with 
them!  At  the  station  of  Martichkino  my  companion  silently 
touched  my  elbow.  We  got  down.  It  was  already  growing 
dark.  We  walked  for  a  long  time  in  an  aimless  way,  I  feeling 
all  the  wliile  that  my  companions  would  be  ready  to  forsake  me 
at  the  first  sign  of  danger.  As  we  were  nearing  the  sea  the  figure 
of  a  man  suddenly  moved  towards  us.  I  shivered,  then  thank¬ 
fully  realised  that  the  girl  was  expecting  him.  Yes,  she  was 
talking  to  him  and  signing  to  us  to  follow.  Always  in  that  same 
impressive  silence  we  walked  on,  soon  reaching  a  few  miserable 
hovels  built  along  the  main  road.  We  stopped  near  one  of  them, 
out  of  which  came  a  man — Russian — and  a  woman — Finnish. 
Casting  anxious  glances  around  them  they  made  us  enter  the 
hovel,  hurriedly  closed  the  door  and  shutters,  and  lit  a  flickering 
oil  lamp.  At  my  question  :  ‘  ‘  When  do  we  start  ?  ’  ’  they  answered 
that  the  departure  would  take  place  in  twro  hours’  time,  when  it 
would  be  quite  dark,  and  they  told  us  not  to  leave  the  hovel  and 
not  to  talk,  on  account  of  the  patrols  of  Red  soldiers.  As  we 
had  asked  for  food,  they  gave  us  coffee  (of  ground  oats)  and 
boiled  potatoes. 

Feeling  somewhat  stronger,  w’e  waited  impatiently  for  the 
arrival  of  the  wife  of  the  fisherman  in  whose  boat  we  were  to 
travel.  She  came  at  last,  very  troubled  and  sad,  with  the  news 
that  the  fisherman  w'as  so  completely  drunk  that  w’e  could  not 
think  of  starting  that  night  at  least.  A  terrible  moment !  What 
was  to  be  done?  Return  to  Petrograd?  An  impossible  solution, 
the  last  train  having  left.  I  had  no  courage  left  to  begin  again. 

.\nyhow,  we  resolved  to  spend  the  night  in  the  hovel,  the  girl 
and  I  on  a  bed  of  very  doubtful  aspect,  my  friend’s  brother  on 
the  floor,  our  hosts  in  the  adjoining  kitchen.  Morally  and  physic¬ 
ally  exhausted,  we  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  we  were  suddenly  aw’akened  by  heavy  tramping  and 
excited  shouts.  “  The  Red  soldiers,”  I  murmured,  as  I  jumped 
out  of  bed.  Then  I  heard  a  rumbling  noise  as  of  something 
heavy  being  dragged  along,  then  the  steps  leading  to  the  small 
attic  creaked  ominously.  I  could  not  bear  this  dreadful  suspense, 
but  rushed  to  the  door  followed  by  the  girl.  Our  companion  was 
snoring  peacefully  on  the  floor.  Through  the  half-open  door  we 
saw  men  dragging  cases  and  bags  to  the  attic.  What  could  all 
this  mean  in  the  middle  of  the  night?  The  girl  only  answered 
me  by  desperate  looks,  signing  to  me  to  keep  still.  Our  hosts 
having  escorted  their  visitors  to  the  door,  gaily  came  back  to 
bring  us  the  cheerful  news  that  contraband  goods  had  just  been 
brought  to  them — twenty-five  bottles  of  spirit  and  a  great  quantity 
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of  flour  and  tobacco.  They  were  in  for  prosperous  trade;  they 
would  have  many  buyers.  Once  more  they  asked  us  to  remain  very 
quiet.  We  were  tiuis  in  a  den  of  smugglers.  It  would  really 
be  terrible  if  General  Wrangel’s  mother  were  to  be  arrested  in 
such  company.  The  Bolcheviks  would  have  good  cause  to  re- 
joice.  At  daybreak  the  buyers  arrived.  We  heard  more  noise 
first  whispers,  then  quaiTelling,  then  the  sound  of  luggage  beinir 
dragged.  I  sternly  asked  the  girl  to  answer  my  question; 

“  Would  we  leave  that  night,  yes  or  no?  ”  For  if  not  I  was 
determined  to  return  to  Petrograd.  The  girl  promised  me  that 
we  should  start  at  nightfall,  cheerfully  reminding  me  that  the 
drunken  man  was  locked  up.  The  day  passed  mournfully  in 
anxious  waiting.  They  gave  us  black  macaroni  and  sour  milk, 
for  which  we  had  to  pay  8,000  roubles.  We  did  not  grudge  them 
the  money  of  the  Soviets.  At  last  came  the  twilight  that  we  had 
been  expecting  so  long,  and  with  it  our  saviour — the  fisherman 
or  smuggler — with  his  two  companions.  They  had  evidently 
been  “  refreshed  ”  by  our  hosts,  for,  without  being  quite  drunk, 
they  reeked  of  spirits.  However,  we  had  neither  the  time  nor 
opportunity  to  hesitate.  Making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  we 
followed  the  men  to  the  sea. 

The  night  was  icy  cold,  pitch  black  and  dismal.  On  the  beach 
the  fisherman,  having  cast  anxious  glances  around,  thus  un¬ 
nerving  us  still  more,  dragged  a  boat  from  its  shelter  and  put  it 
to  sea.  It  naturally  drifted  aw^ay  from  the  land,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  it  without  stepping  into  the  wmter.  Before  I 
had  time  to  speak  I  was  seized  by  the  fisherman  who  was  standing 
in  the  water  and  deposited,  for  all  the  world  like  a  sack  of 
I)otatoes,  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  girl  had  remained  at  the  hovel,  fearing  to  come  with  us 
to  the  beach.  We  were  five — the  three  fishermen,  myself  and  my 
friend’s  brother — as  silent  as  the  grave.  The  boat  was  of  the 
most  common  type  of  fishing  craft  with  a  sail.  As  it  had  stuck 
in  the  sand  it  was  quite  a  long  time  before  we  started.  At  last 
the  terrible  voyage  began  in  earnest.  The  night  was  bitterly 
cold,  the  boat  rocked  upon  the  waves,  which  threw  up  their  icy 
spray  into  our  faces,  while  the  fishermen  took  turns  to  empty 
the  water  out  of  the  boat.  My  feet  were  drenched.  We  had  started 
at  seven  o’clock,  but  suddenly  the  fishermen  began  to  look 
anxious,  the  wind  was  gradually  changing  in  a  way  that  was  not 
favourable  to  our  plans.  The  fishermen  busied  themselves  with 
the  sail,  warning  us  to  be  silent,  as  we  would  be  obliged  to  go 
round  the  Isle  of  Cronstadt,  from  which  pow'erful  lights  were 
constantly  radiating  over  the  sea  in  all  directions.  I  was  finally 
ordered  to  lie  down  in  the  boat,  in  the  icy  water.  And  there  I 
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lay  like  a  frozen  mummy,  with  chattering  teeth  and  the  feeling 
that  this  dreadful  cold  was  far  worse  than  the  danger  itself. 

I  was  not  afraid ;  I  only  longed  for  warmth.  At  last  Cronstadt 
and  its  terrors  remained  far  behind  us ;  we  were  all  alone  on 
'  the  dark,  heaving  sea. 

And  the  hours  passed ;  stiff  and  dazed  with  the  cold  I  was  yet 
able  to  remark  that  our  voyage  had  far  exceeded  the  three  and  a 
half  hours  which  it  was  supposed  to  take.  At  2  o’clock,  just 
after  I  had  glanced  at  my  watch,  a  fierce  blast  of  wind  tore  off 
our  sail  and  broke  the  mast.  I  began  to  tremble.  The  fisher¬ 
men,  rising  to  their  feet  in  the  small  boat  that  rocked  furiously, 
strove  to  mend  it,  the  while  they  swore  at  each  other  and  lost 
their  heads.  Each  time  they  moved  the  waves  swept  over  the 
narrow  boards.  But  I  was  so  cold  and  miserable  that  I  felt  in¬ 
capable  of  anything  else,  even  of  being  afraid.  How  my  body 
smarted  and  ached  under  my  wet  clothes,  pierced  by  the  icy 
wind,  daring  that  stormy  October  night !  However,  the  fisher¬ 
men  managed  to  adjust  the  sail  at  last,  and  began  to  assure  us 
that  we  should  soon  arrive.  But,  alas!  our  troubles  were  not 
yet  at  an  end ;  it  began  to  snow,  and  we  were  encompassed,  as 
it  were,  by  impenetrable  white  walls.  The  snow,  melting  as  it 
fell,  trickled  down  our  backs.  I  felt  that  my  head  had  turned 
into  a  block  of  ice. 

Four  o’clock.  We  had  been  travelling  for  eight  hours,  the  last 
without  any  direction  whatsoever.  All  at  once  the  fishermen 
began  to  look  excited,  and  my  silent  companion,  who  had  not 
stirred  since  our  departure,  actually  rose  and  smiled.  Through 
the  falling  veil  of  snow  they  had  just  caught  sight  of  the  land. 
Removing  the  sail  the  fishermen  rowed  vigorously  towards  it, 
the  while  I  reflected  that  my  soul  must  have  frozen  too,  I  felt 
so  indifferent.  Once  again  the  boat  stuck  into  the  sand  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  As  I  was  not  even  able  to  rise  in  the 
boat,  the  three  fishermen  lifted  me  up  and  threw  me  roughly 
upon  the  sand  as  if  I  had  been  a  corpse.  Enjoining  us  in  terri¬ 
fied  whispers  to  be  silent,  they  then  brought  their  bales  of  contra¬ 
band  goods  and  disappeared  with  them  in  a  neighbouring  wood. 
They  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  us  or  we  with  them.  My 
companion  and  I  were  thus  left  alone  and  free.  I  did  not  realise 
it  at  all  then ;  I  had  no  strength  or  feelings.  The  boy,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  another  person.  Laughing  and  talking,  he 
helped  me  to  rise,  and  advised  me  not  to  lose  time  but  to  follow 
him.  It  was  4.20,  but  where  were  w'e  after  all?  Whither  should 
we  go?  We  decided  to  cross  through  the  forest.  As  I  walked 
the  cold  seemed  to  lift  itself  from  my  shoulders,  and  I  felt  that 
I  was  thawing,  both  morally  and  physically.  Dawn  was  breaking 
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when  we  suddenly  walked  into  some  iron  wires.  A  hurried  in 
spection  showed  us  that  we  had  come  to  some  fortified  area,  and 
my  companion,  who  had  lived  in  Finland  all  his  Ufe,  recofuiised 
the  fort  of  Ino.  He  knew  now  that  we  should  go  in  the  opposite 
direction  towards  the  small  towm  of  Terioki.  8o  we  walked  on 
through  the  forest,  passing  between  closed  villas  and  barred 
doors,  a  deserted  summer  resort.  At  last  we  came  to  a  village 
very  silent  at  this  early  hour,  and  we  wandered  about  till  we 
saw  a  light  in  one  of  the  small  houses.  We  knocked  at  the  door 
soon  opened  by  an  elderly  Finnish  couple,  to  whom  we  explained 
that  we  were  refugees  from  Russia,  solely  desirous  of  resting  for 
a  while  and  getting  w^arm.  The  peasants  received  us  most 
hospitably,  leading  us  into  the  living-room,  where  I  saw— oh, 
joy  ! — a  burning  stove. 

As  it  was,  the  ice  melting  upon  me  began  to  trickle  in  small 
rivulets  down  to  the  floor.  The  woman  helped  me  to  remove 
my  drenched  clothes,  wrapping  me  up  the  while  in  warm 
blankets  and  making  me  sit  close  to  the  stove.  I  think  that 
moment  was  one  of  the  best  of  my  life.  I  also  felt  very  hungrv-, 
but,  knowing  that  I  only  possessed  16  Finnish  marks,  I  hurriedly  I 
consulted  my  companion,  who  advised  me  to  tell  onr  hosts  my 
name,  as  they  w^ould  certainly  know  all  about  my  son.  (It  was 
before  the  Crimean  catastrophe.)  He  added  that  his  sister  would 
send  them  money  afterwards.  Accordingly  T  exfdained  matters, and 
as  soon  as  I  had  introduced  myself  as  General  Wrangel’s  mother  I 
was  surrounded,  comforted  and  greeted  by  all  the  members  of  the 
household.  The  man  told  us  that  all  his  sym|)athies  lay  with 
the  White  Army,  and  that  he  had  often  been  to  Petrograd  in 
former  days.  In  a  minute  the  table  was  covered  with  excellent 
food,  the  like  of  which  I  had  not  tasted  for  two  years— hard- 
boiled  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  milk,  and  especially  icliite  bread. 
How  queer  I  must  have  looked  as  I  stared  w  ith  such  rapture  it 
these  homely  treasures !  And  they  gave  us  coffee  too,  real  coffee 
wdth  milk  and  sugar.  I  ate  and  drank  and  felt  almost  too  warm. 
My  tattered  garments  having  dried,  I  dressed  again  and  care¬ 
fully  tied  on  my  boots  with  pieces  of  string.  My  coat  stood  out 
stiffly  around  my  thin  body,  and  my  hat  w’as  a  limp  bit  of  felt. 
Our  kind  hosts  told  us  that  we  could  not  avoid  some  days  of 
quarantine  at  Terioki,  twenty  miles  away,  but  they  would  take 
us  there  in  their  carriage,  which  proved  to  be  a  cart,  full  of 
straw.  However,  we  were  most  thankful  to  be  in  it,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  our  deei)est  gratitude  to  our  benefactors.  As  we  bumped 
along  the  uneven  road  we  felt  so  happy  that  the  sleepless  nights, 
the  tortures  caused  by  the  cold,  the  terror  of  being  caught  and 
the  miseries  of  the  voyage  were  completely  forgotten. 
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I  We  arrived  at  the  quarantine  offices  at  about  9  o’clock,  and 
were  briefly  questioned  by  the  authorities,  who  stared  in  dumb 
amazement  at  my  clothes,  w'hile  my  companion  rocked  with 
laughter  every  time  he  looked  at  me.  We  w’ere  kept  in  quaran¬ 
tine  at  Terioki  for  two  weeks,  and  whether  it  was  due  to  my 
nerves  or  some  secret  moral  strength  I  cannot  say,  but 
after  all  my  adventures  I  did  not  even  have  a  cold.  The 
only  thing  that  disagreed  with  me  at  first  after  the  Bolchevik 
figime  was  the  excellent  food  we  received.  During  the 
time  I  stayed  at  Terioki  all  the  Finnish  papers  having 
spoken  of  the  “  brave  traveller.  General  Wrangel’s  mother, 
who  had  managed  to  escape  to  Finland,”  I  received 
quantities  of  letters  from  unknown  friends  expressing  their  joy 
at  the  knowledge  that  I  was  safe  in  Finland,  and  a  moving 
address  by  many  Finnish  families  expressing  their  con¬ 
sideration  for  my  son.  The  American  Mission,  who  w’ere  then 
so  actively  supporting  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea,  were  untiring 
in  their  efforts  to  help  me.  They  supplied  me  with  food  and 
warm  clothing.  How  much  I  W’as  moved  by  all  these  marks  of 
deference  and  sympathy,  of  which  I  had  been  completely  de¬ 
prived  for  BO  many  years  !  I  felt  that  I  had  been  touched  by  the 
magic  wand  of  a  powerful  fairy. 

The  day  I  was  to  leave  Terioki  my  friend  arrived  to  take  me 
to  her  charming  house,  where  I  spent  four  months,  enjoying  the 
rest  and  the  comforts,  the  while  my  passport  w'as  being  prepared 
for  Germany.  Thanks  to  my  friend’s  devotion  and  care,  I  soon 
felt  my  own  self  again,  though  I  deeply  suffered  owing  to  my 
son’s  great  misfortune  in  the  Crimea. 

In  February  I  w'as  finally  able  to  get  to  Dresden,  where  I 
found  my  husband,  w'ho  had  arrived  there  from  Finland  some 
time  before  my  escape. 

We  are  living  at  Dresden  at  present  as  refugees  who  have  not 
lost  courage ,  and  who  firmly  believe  in  the  resuiTection  and  the 
future  of  their  beloved  and  unhappy  country. 

I  do  not  wish  to  end  this  account  without  briefly  describing 
I  the  present  state  of  the  doomed  city  of  Petrograd.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  town  is  more  that  of  a  village.  There  is  no  traffic 
on  the  Nevsky,  and  except  for  the  cars  of  the  Commissioners 
and  a  few'  loiries,  all  the  population  go  about  on  foot.  Many 
of  the  streets,  even  part  of  the  Nevsky  (near  the  Alexander 
Theatre),  have  become  green  lawns.  As  all  the  factories 
I  are  closed,  the  air  is  much  purer.  People  no  longer  use 
the  pavements,  but  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Some 
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the  municipal  shops — others  are  eating  their  bread  in  the  street 
without  waiting  to  reach  home.  Some  time  before  I  left  Petrol 
grad  there  had  been  an  unexpected  distribution  of  apples,  and 
the  entire  population  seemed  to  be  feeding  on  them  in  the  street 
A  foreigner  visiting  Petrograd  at  that  time  is  supposed  to 
made  the  following  remark  :  “  Why  do  the  Eiissians  complain?] 
They  have  every  reason  to  think  they  are  in  Paradise.  They  go 
about  naked  and  feed  on  apples  all  day  long  I  ” 

One  often  sees  women  wearing  very  smart  dresses  the  while ! 
their  bare  feet  are  hardly  protected  by  sandals  made  of  string, 
In  winter  all  the  traffic  consists  of  narrow  sledges,  drawn  by 
people  themselves,  used  for  luggage,  food  rations,  sacks  o(| 
potatoes,  and  by  tired  mothers  for  conveying  their  children  about. 
Every  shop  is  closed,  shuttered,  and  barred,  for  the  food  k 
“  requisitioned  ”  and  trade  “  nationalised.”  The  j)eople  all  have 
a  weary,  sickly,  discouraged  look,  pale  faces,  drawn  features, 


haggard  sw’ollen  eyes.  The  intellectual  level  is  greatly  inferior  to 


what  it  was.  My  conversations  with  my  colleagues  of  the  I 
museum,  all  belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  inevitably  ended] 
with  discussions  or  questions  of  the  most  domestic  character. 
People  have  growm  irritable,  suspicious,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  frightened  animals.  Nearly  all  have  partly  lost  their  memory. 
The  most  prominent  men  have  died  of  hunger  or  been  shot.  I 
know  personally  of  those  who  have  died  of  exhaustion,  Lappo- 
Danilew’sky  and  Schamakoff,  members  of  the  Academy,  Professor  j 
V.  Hessen  and  many  others.  I  could  give  a  long  martymlogy  of 
all  those  who  have  been  shot  by  the  Bolcheviks  in  the  full  force 
of  their  manhood  and  talent.  Professors,  students,  and  other 
people  belonging  to  the  educated  classes  do  not  have  a  better 
time  than  the  so-called  aristocrats.  They  live  in  the  same 
danger  of  being  arrested,  they  also  have  to  wait  in  queues  before 
the  municipal  shops  to  receive  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  herring,  and 
are  subject  to  identical  regulations.  So  as  to  earn  more  money 
they  work  in  several  offices  at  a  time,  which  is  scarcely  profitable 
to  science. 

Both  science  and  public  instruction  are  declining.  There  are 
no  books,  no  works  of  reference,  no  academic  material  to  begot, j 
no  more  scientific  publications  are  received  from  abroad,  and  none 
are  published  in  llussia  at  the  present  day.  The  schools  mainly 
exist  on  paper  :  in  truth  their  number  had  been  reduced  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  because  of  the  lack  of  abode,  of  fuel,  of  teachers,  of  books. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  system  of  mixed  schools — boys 
girls  together — the  absence  of  discipline,  and  the  great  slackness 
as  regards  morals,  depravity  is  general.  All  the  icons  have 
been  removed  from  the  schools,  and  the  children  dare  not 
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ffear  religious  emblem.  So  as  to  inoculate  the  children 
ffith  Bolchevik  principles,  they  are  taken  to  cinemas  to 
gee  revolting  films  figuring  episodes  from  the  life  of  Rasputin 
jnd  others,  reported  to  be  true,  concerning  the  intimate  life  of 
the  members  of  the  Czar’s  family.  From  time  to  time  posters 
are  put  up  in  the  streets  representing  “  Nicholas  the  Bloody,” 
the  name  under  which  the  late  Czar,  tortured  and  killed  by  the 
Bolcheviks,  is  known  in  Russia.  With  the  crown  falling  from 
his  head,  the  Czar  is  pictured  in  a  state  of  complete  inebriation, 
wearing  a  long  Court  robe,  and  standing  over  the  bleeding  corpses 
of  workmen. 

Petrograd  is  full  of  clubs  for  “young  Communists.”  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  their  speeches  ;  I  can  only  tremble 
at  the  thouglit  of  what  the  next  generation  in  Russia  w'ill  be. 

The  private  chapels  and  those  belonging  to  schools  and  State 
and  military  establishments  are  all  closed.  No  drudgery  is  spared 
the  priests.  The  papers  are  full  of  insults  directed  against  the 
clergy ;  the  “  Red  Paper  ’  ’  even  boasts  of  a  special  column  for 
this  purpose  !  On  the  other  hand,  one  notices  a  general  increase 
of  religious  fervour.  The  religious  processions  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  authorised,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  part  of  the 
workmen,  attract  thousands  of  people,  and  far  exceed  those  of 
the  past  in  magnificence  and  piety.  The  public  churches  are 
always  full,  and  congregations  have  been  organised.  The 
churches  are  entirely  kept  up  by  the  parishioners,  who  have 
never  been  so  ready  to  support  the  priest  and  decorate  the  church. 
The  choirs  are  excellent.  There  is  a  new  type  of  priest,  much 
more  instructed  than  the  last  generation.  They  preach  in  a 
different  way,  too;  one  now  feels  a  spiritual  link  between  the 
priest  and  the  congregation ,  united  by  misfortune  and  suffering, 
and  these  relations  are  both  confiding  and  affectionate.  Con¬ 
fessions  in  public  are  very  popular.  I  have  never  observed  in 
former  times  the  atmosphere  of  intense  piety  now  reigning  in 
the  churches,  when,  amidst  much  sobbing,  the  entire  congrega¬ 
tion  confess  together,  and  I  know  many  people  who  have  grown 
profoundly  religious  in  Russia  since  the  Revolution. 

I  shall  not  commit  myself  to  describe  the  financial  and 
economic  situation  in  Bolchevik  Russia,  as  I  have  no  statistics  or 
other  technical  data  at  my  disposal,  and  have  never  known  much 
about  these  matters.  I  can  only  say  that  chaos  is  the  word  to 
use  to  describe  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  add  that  while 
seven  millions  of  roubles  were  being  printed  daily  at  Petrograd, 
Moscow,  Penza,  and  Charchoff,  we,  the  civil  servants,  had  to 
wait  for  months  to  receive  our  small  salaries,  on  the  ground  that 
the  State  had  no  money  left.  Tn  spite  of  the  ridiculously  high 
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wages — the  humblest  receiving  3,000  roubles  per  month-people 
go  about  half  clothed  and  die  of  hunger.  “  Those  who  work” 
are  the  only  part  of  the  population  allowed  to  live,  or  rather  to 
vegetate,  at  Petrograd,  “It  is  only  those  who  work  who  may 
eat  ”  are  the  wmrds  printed  on  the  workers’  cards  or  passes 
Therefore  everyone,  more  or  less,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
State  functionaries.  I  mean  all  those  strong  enough  to  walk 
about  and  young  enough  to  see  and  hear.  Does  this  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  “  lies  Publica  This  (piestion  hardly  seems 
to  interest  the  Bolchevik  Government ! 

The  names  of  many  streets  and  palaces  have  been  altered,  for 
instance  the  historical  Palace  of  the  Tauride  being  now  called 
the  Auritzky  Palace,  after  the  Communist  killed  in  1918.  The 
Nevsky-Pros|)ekt,  the  Piccadilly  of  Petrograd,  is  known  as  the 
Street  of  the  Twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  date  of  the  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  Bolcheviks ;  Tzarskoe-Selo,  or  the  palace  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Imi)erial  family  to  the  day  of  their  departure  to 
Siberia,  now  bears  the  name  of  Dietzkoe-Selo,  and  so  on. 

Hideous  plaster  monuments  have  been  erected  all  over  the 
city  to  the  memory  of  the  “  Fathers  of  Bevolutions  ’’  :  Tjassalle, 
Karl  Liebknecht,  Bosa  Luxembourg,  Volodarsky.  A  monument 
w'as  dedicated  at  one  time  to  Sophie  Perowsky,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  murder  of  Alexander  11.,  hut  it  was  removed  on 
account  of  the  effect  it  produced  on  passers-by. 

As  the  painters  and  sculptors  at  the  service  of  the  Soviets  are 
all  peasants  or  workmen,  who  indulge  in  futurist  and  cubist 
dreams,  disastrous  results  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  former 
Court  Poet  VI.,  Macakovsky,  having  glorified  the  Communist 
Paradise  in  his  last  poems,  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
Bolcheviks. 

The  “  Marsovo  Pole,’’  or  Parade  Grounds,  where  the  statue 
of  Souvaroff  still  dominates  the  great  empty  space  formerly  used 
for  so  many  brilliant  military  pageants,  has  become  the  modern 
“  Pantheon,’’  where  all  the  heroes  of  the  Bevolution  are  buried. 
It  is  in  a  deplorable  state,  all  mud  and  dirt.  The  town  itself  is 
filthy,  and  as  regards  sanitary  measures  the  situation  is  ap¬ 
palling.  Houses  are  never  repaired,  owing  to  lack  of  material: 
it  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  get  nails.  Most  of  the  water 
pipes  have  burst  on  account  of  insufficient  heating  (all  the  wooden 
houses,  boats,  and  neighbouring  forests  having  been  used  as  fuel). 
The  rubbish  is  thrown  out  of  the  window  into  the  streets,  and 
the  system  of  pipes  is  more  than  primitive,  with  disgusting  effects. 
Houses,  stairs,  and  courtyards  arc  all  in  the  dirtiest  con¬ 
dition  ;  as  there  are  no  porters  or  men-servants,  the  cleaning  is 
supposed  to  be  done  by  the  overworked  population,  the  greater 
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nart  of  whom  are  unaccustomed  to  these  operations.  The  result 
U appalling.  I  need  not  insist  upon  these  lamentable  circum¬ 
stances. 

During  the  whole  winter  the  temperature  inside  the  houses 
never  rises  above  zero,  therefore  the  inhabitants  are  compelled 
constantly  to  w'ear  their  coats  and  keep  on  their  hats.  They  have 
to  write  with  woollen  gloves,  of  which  the  fingers  have  been  cut 
off  No  one  undresses  to  go  to  bed.  No  one  washes  more  than 
once  a  week  on  account  of  the  cold,  or  puts  on  clean  clothes 
more  than  twice  a  month,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  soap. 
Lice  and  vermin,  those  foul  sources  of  epidemics,  abound, 
especially  in  the  hospitals,  public  baths,  schools  and  trams. 

The  mortality  is  incredible  at  Petrograd.  The  population  is 
decimated  by  typhoid,  Spanish  influenza,  dysentery,  cholera, 
and  principally  hunger.  In  1917  Petrograd  numbered  2,440,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  1921  705,000.  Naturally  the  emigration  and 
the  executions  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  state  of  the  hospitals  is  terrible ;  patients  are  constantly 
refused  admission  and  die  at  the  very  doors.  Wounded  soldiers 
were  not  always  taken  in  during  the  last  period  of  fighting.  The 
medical  staff  do  not  escape  epidemics  any  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  population.  There  are  hardly  any  medicines  and  only  one 
thermometer  for  200  patients.  Castor-oil,  soda  and  anaesthetics 
are  not  to  be  obtained  at  all.  Not  a  single  public  bath  is  fit  to 
be  used,  and  the  lavatories  can  only  be  termed  filthy  sinks. 

The  dead-houses  are  always  full  of  corpses,  and  there  are  no 
coffins  or  means  of  conveying  them  to  the  cemeteries.  The 
nurses  are  generally  coarse,  and  have  no  training  ;  they  usually  rob 
their  patients,  steal  hospital  property,  and  lead  an  immoral  life. 

As  to  travelling,  one  may  imagine  its  horrors.  The  carriages 
are  so  crowded  that  one  can  hardly  move,  and  indescribably 
filthy.  There  are  no  refreshment  rooms  at  the  stations.  Soldiers 
hang  on  to  the  engine,  climb  upon  the  roof  of  the  cars,  disturbing 
all  the  other  travellers.  There  are  innumerable  accidents.  At 
the  slightest  alarm  the  travellers  break  the  windows  so  as  to 
.scramble  out  in  case  of  danger,  often  losing  their  lives  in  the 
process. 

People  inhabiting  provincial  towns  have  often  told  me  that 
the  whole  country  is  subject  to  the  same  terrible  conditions  as 
the  capital. 

These  are,  regarding  life  in  the  “  Communist  Paradise,”  the 
few  {)ersonal  impressions  T  wished  to  put  before  the  civilised 
world. 

Dresden,  December  1st,  1921.  M.arie  Wrangel. 

(Translated  by  Nadejda  Stancioff.) 


•  THE  KIDDLE  OF  THE  SPHINX.  j 

'Thr  story  of  how  England  by  degrees  finally  and  laboriously 
arrived  at  framing  a  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Egypt  has  been  not 
too  fully  told  in  the  two  sets  of  White  Papers  lately  issued. 
Comparatively  few  people,  beyond  those  more  or  less  directly 
interested,  read  White  Papers  or  Blue  Books,  and  since  the  new 
experiment  in  Egypt  the  public  has  been  vouchsafed  little  news 
in  the  Press  concerning  the  reception  given  by  the  Nationalists, 
who,  at  least  four  months  ago,  included  almost  the  whole  people 
of  the  country,  to  the  imposition  of  a  regime  under  conditions 
which  they  had  hitherto  consistently  refused.  This  lack  of 
information  is  perhaps  due  in  great  part  to  the  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems  of  Ireland,  India,  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  distracted  the 
attention  of  statesmen  and  the  public  from  Egyptian  affairs. 

Whilst  a  Cairo  paper  like  the  Ahram  was  receiving  telegrams 
of  over  fifteen  thousand  words  in  one  day  from  London,  I  doubt 
whether  any  London  daily  published  more  than  a  hundred  lines 
or  so  during  the  month  of.  March  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
Nationalists  towards  the  sudden  Constitution  bestowed  upon  their 
country.  How  they  looked  upon  the  affair  was  set  forth  in  one 
after  another  of  their  organs,  and  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  AJkar  of  February  25th,  three  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  High  Commissioner,  may  serve  as  a  summary  of 
the  general  sentiment  : — 

“  Tlie  difference  between  us  and  tlie  English  remains  as  wide  as  ever. 
It  remains  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  at  the  rupture  of  the  first  and 
second  negotiations,  since  the  new  agreement  is  essentially  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  proposals  of  Milner  and  Curzon. 

“  The  Field -Marshal,  then,  is  not  returning  with  an  agreement  different 
from  those  that  were  brought  by  Saad  [Zaghloul  Pasha]  and  Adly,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  he  returns  to  strengthen  British  policy  in  Egypt. 
Thi.s  is  the  truth  that  must  bo  proclaimed  aloud,  to  put  the  nation  on 
its  guard,  becau.se  the  morrow  will  be  even  more  serious  than  yesterday. 
'I'he  nation  cannot  accept  any  agreement  that  infringes  its  independence, 
nor  allow  the  slightest  foreign  influence  in  Egypt  or  the  Sudan.  This 
is  what  it  has  resolved  to  obtain,  and  for  what  it  has  braved  death  and 
scorned  misfortime,  refusing  to  accept  shame  and  insult.  If  the  Field- 
Marshal  has  obtained  this  ;  if  it  is  this  that  the  British  Government 
bestows  upon  us  in  fulfilment  of  oaths  sworn  on  the  honour  of  the  British 
Crown,  we  will  welcome  it  with  open  arms.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Field-Marshal  comes  back  with  the  idea  of  consolidating  British  policy, 
and  of  duping  us  by  the  abolition  of  the  Protectorate,  we  can  assure  him 
that  he  will  fail ;  for  the  nation  that  has  already  twice  refu.sed  the 
proposals  of  Milner  and  Curzon  will  not  be  taken  in  by  a  third  agreement 
whose  spirit  is  identical  with  that  of  the  two  previous  ones.” 
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This  is  *10^  ^  style,  but  the  meaning  is  quite  clear. 

It  shows  that  the  Nationalists  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  mirages, 
nor  will  they  take  sky-pictures  for  real  date  palms  and  living 
water. 

When  I  say  that  this  article  voices  the  general  sentiment,  I 
would  not  imply  that  there  are  not  many  sensible  Egyptians 
who  are  heartily  glad  at  having  their  patriotic  consciences  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  necessity  of  accepting  imposed  conditions  which 
negatived  their  highest  aspirations,  but  which  were  infinitely 
more  generous  than  even  Zaghloul  Pasha,  in  the  beginning, 
would  have  dreamed  of  obtaining.  What  the  Nationalists,  and 
all  Egyptians,  must  feel  is  that  they  have  not  got  rid  of  the  curb 
and  martingale  of  England,  and  that  their  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  are  still  rather  names  than  realities. 

The  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  new  Alinistry  was  indeed 
a  mere  continuation  of  old  traditions,  as  Sarwat  Pasha  was  put 
in  by  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Pesidency  even  before  Lord 
.\llenby  went  to  London.  Nevertheless  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  Ministry  could  have  been  formed  otherwise  than  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  understanding  with  England,  and  one  of  Lord  Allenby’s 
best  arguments  at  Downing  Street  was  that  he  had  a  Ministry 
in  his  pocket  if  his  proposals  w^ere  approved.  This  precedent 
pact,  however,  was  not  calculated  precisely  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  Cabinet  amongst  the  Nationalists. 

Although  the  inauguration  of  the  new  order  was  celebrated 
with  the  customary  gun-firing  and  flagging  of  the  main  streets,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  fortunes  were  made  by  mer¬ 
chants  of  banners  and  red  bunting  as  on  the  return  of  Zaghloul 
Pasha  last  year.  On  the  contrary,  a  good  deal  of  rioting  took 
place,  and  was  put  down  as  before.  These  disturbances  were 
but  briefly  mentioned  in  telegrams  to  the  foreign  Press,  but 
general  measures  of  repression  of  Nationalist  politicians  seem 
to  have  continued  w’ith  severity,  to  judge  from  private  telegrams 
addressed  to  the  French  and  presumably  other  foreign  newspapers. 

I  quote  the  following  from  a  leading  Paris  journal  with  the 
heading:  “  The  British  yoke  is  still  heavy  on  Egypt,”  and  the 
preface  :  ”We  give  as  a  simple  document  the  folloicing  telegram, 
which  tee  have  received  with  many  others  of  an  identical 
nature  ” : — 

“  Tanta — via  Malta,  March  26th. 

“The  representatives  of  every  social  class  in  Tanta  protest  energeti¬ 
cally  against  the  regime  of  violence  and  infamy  that  is  being  put  into  force 
in  Eg3rpt.  They  protest  in  particular  against  the  fact  that  Egyptians 
are  prevented  from  entering  the  House  of  the  People  [Zaghloul  Pasha’s 
house  in  Cairo];  against  the  sequestration  of  the  wife  of  President  Zaghloul 
Pasha  in  the  said  house;  against  the  expulsion  by  armed  force  of  the 
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members  of  the  Delegation  remaining  in  Egypt ;  and  also  against  the 
veto  on  the  meeting  that  was  to  have  been  held  on  the  24th  inst.  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Egyptian  Delegation,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
Youssuf  Kemal,  at  which  meeting  Egypt,  represented  by  her  elite,  was 
to  make  its  voice  heard. 

“  If  we  add  to  all  this  that  the  gendarmes  arrest  young  students  in 
their  dormitories,  flog  them  and  carry  them  off  in  fetters  (ligotes)  to  the 
police  station,  and  other  facts  for  which  there  is  no  other  word  than 
disgusting  (ignoble),  it  is  easy  to  vmderstand  that  all  these  coercitive 
methods,  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  can  in  no  wise  contribute 
to  a  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  English  politicians.  In  this  way  England, 
instead  of  following  the  only  line  which  can  lead  to  a  solution  of  the 
Egyptian  crisis,  which  consists  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  dele- 
gates  of  the  nation  presided  over  by  Zaghloul  Pasha,  is  imposing  on  the 
Egyptians  a  policy  which  differs  only  in  name  from  the  old  one. 

“  Martial  law  and  the  state  of  siege,  which  are  enforced  in  the  most 
atrocious  fashion  against  all  liberty,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  end  aimed 
at  by  this  deceptive  policy.  The  Egyptian  people  takes  the  civilised  world 
to  witness,  and  protests  against  the  enslaving  of  the  nation  by  England, 
and  against  the  hindrance  to  the  liberties  of  free  writing  and  speech,  free 
meeting  and  travelling.  Nothing  on  earth  will  stop  our  people  in  its 
noble  and  legitimate  struggle  for  complete  liberty  and  independence. 
Long  live  Egypt  !  Long  live  Independence  1  Long  live  the  noble 
Exiles  ! 

“  For  the  inhabitants  of  Tanta, 

Dh.  Hass  an  Bey  Kamel, 

“Municipal  Councillor.” i 

With  all  due  allowance  for  exaggeration,  telegrams  of  this 
description  must  be  at  least  true  in  part  for  the  signatories  to 
despatch  them  openly  and  court  investigation. 

It  is  symptomatic  that  both  in  the  French  heading  and  in  the 
body  of  the  message  responsibility  is  laid  at  the  door  of  England, 
notwithstanding  the  date  of  three  weeks  after  the  abolition  of 
the  Protectorate,  and  the  complete  handing  over  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  an  Egyptian  Mini.stry. 

According  to  this  complaint  the  little  finger  of  Sarwat  Pasha 
would  seem  to  be  thicker  than  the  thigh  of  the  Protectorate. 
The  Executive  is  evidently  considered  by  the  Nationalists  as  a 
mere  instrument  of  the  British  when  it  interferes  so  vigorously 
with  the  expression  of  opinion  and  the  exercise  of  political  liber¬ 
ties  by  the  Nationalists,  and,  after  having  been  given  so  much 
hope  in  times  past  by  the  British,  they  are  disagreeably  surprised 
to  find  their  own  countrymen  practising  excejitional  severity  to¬ 
wards  their  jjatriotic  aspirations.  But  the  methods  of  Oriental 
governments  with  their  political  adversaries  have  always  been 
summary,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  Cabinet  placed  in  i)Ower  under 


(1)  Tlie  Matin  of  March  27th. 
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the  conditions  that  prevailed  when  Sarwat  Pasha  accepted  office 
bad  very  little  choice  but  to  act  firmly  and  promptly  if  it  was  to 
prevent  anarchy.  In  principle,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  blamed 
for  necessary  decision,  however  unpleasant  the  consequences  to 
the  victims. 

It  is  not  clear  exactly  what  has  been  the  role  played  by 
England  during  this  first  difficult  period,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
what  it  is  to  be  in  the  future.  Either  we  must  share  or  disown 
all  responsibility,  which  will  most  surely  be  attributed  to  us 
unless  we  do  so.  In  an  independent  sovereign  State  it  is  not 
usually  the  business  of  a  diplomatic  Agent  or  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  govern  or  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  the 
country.  But  the  situation  in  Egypt  is  not  a  usual  one,  and  the 
right  is  reserved  to  the  British  Representative  to  intervene  when¬ 
ever  he  considers  that  the  security  of  the  Empire  or  of  foreign 
subjects  is  endangered.  This  right  of  intervention  can  obviously 
be  almost  indefinitely  extended  to  cover  any  extraordinary  action 
of  the  King  or  his  Government. 

Lord  Cromer  personally  ruled  Egypt  himself  through  his 
British  officials  and  through  Egyptian  Ministers,  to  whom  he  im¬ 
parted  advice  wdiich  was  a  command.  Any  of  them  wdio  failed  to 
recognise  this  were  liable  to  dismissal.  This  condition  was  not  a 
merely  de  facto  authority,  but  in  January,  1884,  wdien  Lord 
Cromer  (then  Sir  E.  Baring)  came  into  conflict  wdth  the  Egyptian 
Premier,  tlie  principle  was  officially  laid  dowm  by  Lord  Granville, 
who  wrote  :  “  It  is  essential  that  in  every  question  affecting  the 
administration  and  security  of  Egypt  the  advice  of  H.B.M.’s 
Government  should  be  followed,  so  long  as  the  provisional  occu¬ 
pation  of  Egypt  continues.  Ministers  and  Governors  must  act 
on  this  advice  or  lose  their  places.” 

The  tradition  was  followed  practically  up  to  the  reign  of  the 
ex-Khedive  Abbas,  since  when  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
British  Representative  have  perhaps  scarcely  had  so  autocratic 
a  force.  They  have  possibly  not  been  so  energetically  insisted 
upon,  though  Lord  Kitchener  w^ould  certainly  have  brooked  no 
opposition  had  it  been  attempted. 

According  to  the  new  policy,  however,  the  Egyptian  Ministry 
is  responsible  for  good  administration  and  security  to  a  Parlia¬ 
ment,’  and  Egyptians  will  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  only 
if  and  when  the  Ministry  embarks  on  some  line  of  action  that 
is  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  or 
the  security  of  foreigners,  or  when  it  voluntarily  applies  for 
advice  or  assistance,  w’ill  the  High  Commissioner  or  British 


(t)  See  paragraph  10  of  tho  letter  to  the  Sultan  Fouad,  February  21st,  1922. 
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officials  ^  intervene  in  Egyptian  self-government.  Hitherto  real 
Ministerial  responsibility  tovs^ards  a  Chamber,  or  towards  the 
nation,  has  been  unknown  in  Egypt.  The  Government,  if  it 
was  responsible  to  anyone,  w’as  responsible  to  the  Residency. 
Amongst  the  fellaheen  there  has  never  been  popular  faith  in  the 
capacity  and  integrity  of  the  Egyptian  administrator,  and  everv 
British  official  in  a  position  of  influence  and  authority  received 
almost  daily  letters  imploring  him  to  have  some  grievance  or 
injustice  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Egyptian  authorities  inquired 
into  by  himself  or  by  some  other  Englishman.  It  is  now  for 
the  Egyptian  to  show  if  he  can  merit  and  inspire  more  con¬ 
fidence  when  left  to  himself,  and  it  wdll  be  instructive  to  watch 
the  maiden  efforts  of  the  Egyptians  to  govern  each  other  without 
the  comfortable,  familiar  backing  of  a  British  Adviser,  Inspector 
or  other  mentor. 

It  has  been  comparatively  rare  for  any  complaint  to  be  lodj^ed 
against  British  officials,  and  the  wish  of  the  Nationalists  to  see 
their  hacks  is  chiefly  because  the  evildoers  objected  to  the  check 
on  their  malpractices,  and  the  rest  found  that  there  were  too 
many  Britishers  occupying  positions  which  might  have  been 
filled  by  themselves,  blocking  promotion  of  Egyptians  in  all  the 
services,  and  drawing  high  pay  which  might  otherwise  have 
gone  into  native  pockets.^ 

Nevertheless  it  need  surprise  nobody  if  the  proportion  of 
Britishers  weeded  out  is,  in  the  beginning,  comparatively  small. 
In  the  first  place,  every  English  official  eliminated  will  be  richly 
compensated,  and  the  new  regime  will  probably  prefer  other 
w’ays  of  spending  its  money.  Secondly,  nearly  every  Minister, 
Moudir,  Ma’rnour  and  other  more  or  less  responsible  official 
will  feel  a  trifle  shy  and  diffident  in  shouldering  the  white  man’s 

(1)  Letter  to  the  Sultan  of  February  21st.  The  most  ardent  desire  of  the  British 
Government  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of  Egypt,  but  to 
place  in  Egyptian  hands  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  “  In  making  provision 
for  the  presence  of  two  British  oflicials  in  the  Ministries  of  iMnnnce  and  Justice, 
it  was  not  her  intention  to  use  these  two  officials  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
in  Egyptian  affairs,  but  solely  in  order  to  preserve  the  contact  necessary  for 
protecting  foreign  interests.” 

(2)  In  the  five  Ministries  of  Finance,  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Public  Instruction,  there  were  168  Englishmen  drawing  salaries  of  over 
£E800  a  year,  as  against  32  other  foreigners  and  31  Egyptians. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been  worked 
almost  entirely  by  English  officials  on  English  lines.  Yet  in  1917  only  8  per 
cent,  of  the  population  over  five  years  of  ago  were  able  to  read  and  write,  or  2  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1907.  Only  2i  per  cent,  of  public  revenue  has  been  allotted 
to  education,  and  secondary  and  higher  education  is  most  inadequately  pro^^ded 
for.  In  this  direction  the  Egyptians  have  a  real  grievance,  and  it  is  a  common 
saying,  if  not  belief,  that  England  has  wilfully  prevented  the  people  from 
qualifying  themselves  for  high  posts  and  for  eventual  self-government. 
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I  burden.  Wherefore  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  predict  that  for  some 
le  I  jjjjje  to  come  all  the  British  officials  who  may  elect  to  stay  at 
I  their  posts  will  be  applied  to  for  advice  and  support  as  often  and 
\\  I  as  regularly  as  in  the  past,  if  not  more  frequently;  and  more 
le  I  ^ill  quit  of  their  own  accord  than  wdll  be  asked  to  go. 
y  I  The  actual  position  and  activities  of  British  officials  should 
J  I  remain  very  much  in  statu  quo  except  that  they  will  derive  their 
r  I  authority  from  their  Egyptian  chiefs.  How  far  they  will  be 
i  I  able  to  count  on  support  at  need  from  the  Eesidency  will  depend 
f  I  on  how  the  High  Commissioner  views  their  case  and  his  own 
prerogatives. 

It  seems  to  be- admitted  that  Lord  Allenby  is  in  possession  of  a 
carte  blanche  from  Downing  Street,  and  it  rests  with  him  to 
assume  or  reject  the  amount  of  authority  that  will  very  probably 
be  offered  or  thrust  upon  him  from  various  directions.  But  no 
good  purpose  can  be  served  by  any  contemplation  of  this  aspect 
of  England’s  position  in  the  present  transition  stage. 

Until  the  elections  are  held,  a  Parliament  formed,  and  a  con¬ 
stitutional  Ministry  chosen  by  the  Parliament,  it  is  scarcely  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  any  Government  to  carry  on  without  moral, 
or,  if  need  be,  material,  assistance  from  England.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  yet  to  be  elaborated,  with  a  new  electoral  law,  and 
meanwhile  the  country  has  to  be  administered  under  a  regime 
which  has  been  inaugurated  and  imposed  without  consultation 
with  the  Nationalists,  wffio  are  naturally  bitterly  opposed  to  it, 
and  are  likely  to  put  their  entire  organisation  in  action  to 
defeat  it. 

Though  the  Government  claim  to  have  a  large  proportion  of 
the  so-called  Moderate  Nationalists  on  their  side,  and  even  to 
have  won  over  a  certain  number  of  important  extremists,  it 
will  be  a  surprise  if  anything  like  free  elections  results  otherwise 
than  in  a  big  majority  for  the  Zaghloulists.  The  latter  will  gc 
to  the  polls  as  Nationalists  pure  and  simple,  and  will  probably 
stigmatise  as  traitors  to  the  cause  all  who  style  themselves 
Moderates.  In  the  East,  however,  elections  are  generally 
“  made  ”  by  the  party  in  pow’er,  and  in  Egypt  the  Government 
has  almost  unlimited  machinery  at  its  disposal  for  bringing  in 
its  own  candidates  per  fas  aut  nefas.  It  is  idle  yet  to  form  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  the  elections  and  their  outcome,  but  with  men  like 
Aineen  er  Bafei,  Mohamed  Pasha  Mahmoud,  Abdul  Latoef  Bey 
es  Soufani,  Abdul  Aziz  Bey  Fehmy,  the  Bassils,  Wassifs,  and 
wealthy  princes,  with  Youssuf  Kemal  leading,  and  a  large  fol¬ 
lowing  of  lawyers,  Azharites,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  students  on 
their  side,  the  “  pure  ”  Nationalists  are  not  likely  to  submit 
tamely  or  in  silence  to  coercion  at  the  booths.  It  would  be  pre- 
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mature  to  consider  the  probable  attitude  of  a  Nationalist 
Parliament  towards  the  new  regime,  but  it  is  an  even- 
tuality  that  can  scarcely  be  left  altogether  out  of  the  range 
of  possibilities. 

In  the  first  Chamber  elected  there  will  probably  be  several  sub¬ 
groups,  quite  apart  from  the  Government  and  Opposition  parties 
by  whatever  names  they  may  call  themselves.  There  will  be  the 
aristocratic  Turco-Egyptian  group,  headed  by  Omar  Pasha 
Toussoun  and  the  other  princes,  if  any  of  them  are  chosen,  and 
by  most  of  the  past  and  present  INIinisters,  who  have  hitherto 
been  almost  exclusively  taken  from  its  members,  and  w'ho  are 
all  of  Turkish  descent  and  sympathies,  speaking  Turkish,  and 
having  little  socially  in  common  with  the  Egyptian,  born  of  the 
soil.  To  these  will  be  added  a  number  of  w’ealthy  Turco- 
Egyptians  possessing  large  properties  and  vested  interests  in 
Egypt.  Next  will  come  the  prominent  true  Egyptian  politicians, 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Zaghloul,  Sha’rawd,  Madkour,  Abaza,  a 
picked  body  of  clever  lawyers,  theological  doctors  and  students 
and  Bedouin  leaders  like  the  heads  of  the  Lamloum  Sa’adi  tribe 
and  its  ramifications.  The  Copts  and  Syrians  will  also  form  a 
group  of  no  negligible  importance,  and  there  will  possibly  be  a 
separate  Labour  and  Socialistic  group.  In  fact,  all  the  elements 
should  be  in  existence  for  a  very  pretty  coalition,  if  any  pro¬ 
gramme  could  unite  them. 

Tliere  are  always  a  certain  number  of  impondcrahilia  in  a 
new-born  situation,  throwing  their  shadows  vaguely  before,  like 
clouds  scudding  in  a  stormy  sky. 

In  the  last  few  years  Communism,  not  to  say  Bolshevism, 
has  obtained  an  acknowledged  foothold  in  Egypt.  The  General 
Labour  Confederation  and  the  Labour  Exchange  in  Cairo  were 
started  with  foreign  assistance,  and  the  latter  has  been  indis¬ 
putably  financed  by  Bolshevik  money.  Syndicalism  is  firmly 
established,  and  Communism  is  fairly  on  the  way  with  a  branch 
of  the  Third  International  at  Alexandria  and  two  affiliated 
clubs  under  the  driving  power  of  the  openly  avowed  Bussian 
Bolshevist  Bosenthal,  and  though  the  fellaheen  have  so  far 
shown  no  inclination  to  join  these  organisations,  they  have  more 
than  once  displayed  very  Socialistic  conceptions  of  their  own 
right  to  the  land.  The  danger  is  perhaps  not  immediate,  but 
with  the  examples  of  Ireland,  India  and  South  Africa  before  us, 
it  would  be  rash  to  imagine  that  the  Bolsheviks  will  neglect  such 
a  promising  half-ripe  field  as  Egypt  might  offer.  It  may  be 
guessed  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  older  and  thinking  Egyptians 
are  anxious  for  peace  at  almost  any  price  is  the  fear  that,  if 
agitation  continues  against  foreigners,  it  may  end  by  inclutling 
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the  richer  classes  if  the  struggle  ever  enters  upon  the  field  of 
internal  politics,  and  social  demands. 

A<yain,  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  so  full  of 
sudden  upheavals  and  upsets  of  hastily  created  political  entities 
that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  exclude  the  eventuality  of  a 
change  later  on  in  the  form  of  government.  Any  coup  de  main, 
such,  for  instance,  as  an  attempt  by  the  ex-Khedive,  and  the 
partisans  he  still  retains  in  Egypt,  to  recapture  the  throne, 
would  inevitably  bring  about  l^ritish  intervention.  But  should 
the  Chambers  in  after  years  vote  a  republican  status  for  Egypt, 
and  invite  whosoever  might  be  King  or  Regent  at  the  time  to 
retire,  what  would  be  our  attitude? 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  one  of  the  most  promising 
elements  of  stability  in  the  ne\v  sovereign  State  is  a  certain 
engaging  weakness.  Neither  the  masses  of  Egyptians  nor  rest¬ 
less  foreigners  will  wish  to  disturb  a  regime  where  the  active, 
the  intelligent  and  the  rich,  w’ho  alone  are  capable  of  engineer¬ 
ing  anything  like  a  revolution,  will  be  able  to  flourish  and  have 
much  their  own  way.  It  would  be  folly  for  any  of  them  to  aid 
in  substituting  an  unknow'n  and  perhaps  stronger  rule,  which 
might  not  be  so  accommodating.  The  newly  named  regime  has 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  a  continuation  of  the  old  one, 
under  which  lilgypt  ranked  amongst  the  most  prosperous  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  the  clear  interest  of  all  Egyptians, 
including  Nationalists  of  even  the  extremest  tint,  to  make  the 
best  they  can  out  of  their  Ministers  and  Parliament,  and  give 
as  little  ground  as  possible  for  interference,  lest  worse  befall. 
The  Ministers  themselves  may  be  expected  to  be  wise  enough 
to  avoid  giving  pretext  for  British  action,  and  the  mere  dread 
of  intervention  should  provide  the  required  check  and  become 
as  effective  as  former  control.  The  good  boy  does  not  fear  the 
rod  in  pickle,  but  its  existence  in  the  cupboard  is  a  wholesome 
incentive  to  best  behaviour. 

It  would  be  a  grave  and  fatuous  error  to  believe  that  the 
Egyptian  question  has  already  been  permanently  solved.  The 
Egyptian  question  of  to-day  w’as  asked  by  Zaghloul  Pasha  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  behind  him  when  they  demanded  full 
sovereignty  over  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  free  from  all  restraint. 
The  reply  was  a  distinct  negative.  As  long  as  England  intends 
to  hold  India,  and  as  long  as  Egypt  is  her  high  road  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  English  must  remain  keepers  of  the  gate.  They 
cannot  permit  the  custody  to  pass  into  that  of  any  other  Power 
or  of  Egypt,  which  is  obviously  incapable  of  resisting  any  out¬ 
side  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  her.  When  a  nation  like  the 
Egyptians  claims  possession  of  the  right  to  take  the  place  of 
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guardian  of  the  security  of  the  British  Empire,  it  exhibits  a 
lamentable  want  of  proportion  in  its  ideas.  Until  it  changes  its 
persi^ective  and  recognises  that  fundamental  commonsense  pre¬ 
cludes  England  from  totally  abandoning  the  country  to  the  mercv 
of  any  reckless  adventures,  the  Egyptian  question  will  neces¬ 
sarily  subsist  in  materially  its  original  form. 

In  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the  Protectorate,  England  remains 
and  must  remain,  the  protecting  Power.  It  is  not  Egyptian  Ij 
diplomacy,  but  England,  that  undertakes  to  negotiate  the  giving  I, 
up  of  the  Capitulations  with  foreign  Powers,  and  it  is  England  1 1 
that  has  officially  warned  the  nations  that  she  will  consider  any  I  \ 
interference  whatever  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  as  an  unfriendly 
act,  thus  reaffirming  the  protection  she  extends  to  the  internally 
self-governing  State. 

The  situation  must  appear  to  all  but  the  die-hard  Nationalists 
so  simple  that  it  hardly  needs  explanation.  For  the  last  year 
or  two  we  have  perhaps  deluded  them  into  false  hopes  by  pro¬ 
tracted  negotiations,  but  we  have  now  declared  in  unmistakable 
terms,  in  our  letters  to  the  King,  the  basis  and  requirements  of 
our  policy.  It  is  an  honest,  straightforward  policy,  dictated  by 
a  genuine  wish  to  satisfy  Egyptian  aspirations  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  compatibility  with  our  own  vital  interests.  The  carrying 
out  of  this  policy  has  been  entrusted  to  an  honest  and  straight¬ 
forward  soldier,  w'ho,  with  a  real  sympathy  towards  Egypt,  was 
the  true  author  of  it. 

If  the  Nationalists  continue  their  insensate  agitation,  it  is 
possibly  because  they  do  not  believe  that  the  policy  declared  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  unalterable,  and  still  hope  against 
hope.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  will  cease  fighting  until 
they  themselves  have  had  some  share  officially  in  carrying  out 
a  policy  which  they  now  view'  with  mistrust,  both  because  it 
has  imposed  a  regime  without  consulting  them,  and  because  they 
consider  the  present  Government  merely  as  an  English  stopgap, 
and  not  a  representative  national  Government.  The  campaign 
they  are  endeavouring  to  prosecute  is,  in  fact,  not  a  struggle 
against  the  Government  so  much  as  a  rebellion  against  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  British  policy — as  is  evident  in  the  telegram  previously 
quoted. 

No  amount  of  casuistic  camouflage  can  ever  persuade  the 
Egyptians  that  black  is  white,  and  that  they  have  yet  gained 
anything  but  a  qualified  internal  independence,  whose  comple¬ 
tion  rests  with  themselves.  Instead  of  insisting  on  the  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  it  would  be  more  practical  to 
explain  that  England  has  consented  to  allow’  the  Egyptians  a 
free  trial  in  self-government — absolutely  free  as  long  as  they 
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lijve  the  sense  to  avoid  threatening  the  great  foreign  interests 
which  they  are  appointed  guardians. 

Eirypt  owes  her  progress,  her  riches  and  prosperity  in  great 
foreign  enterprise,  brains  and  money,  and  she  will  at 
l^ry  turn  require  foreign  support  in  building  up  her  future. 
Hitherto  no  Egyptians  have  managed  unaided  to  create  any 
important  successful  enterprise,  either  financial  or  commercial, 
and  they  seem  to  lack  economic  constructive  power.  Their  best 
policy,  therefore,  will  be  to  encourage  to  the  utmost  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  the  strangers  within  their  gates,  and  with 
the  keepers  thereof. 

It  may  be  several  years  before  these  truths  are  generally  re¬ 
cognised;  and  until  the  constitutional  machinery  has  been 
framed  and  set  in  motion  the  prospect  of  freedom  from  agitation 
is  not  very  favourable. 

Only  when  the  Nationalists  can  be  brought  into  the  scheme, 
and  can  be  interested  by  having  a  responsible  share  in  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  new  conditions,  will  a  beginning  be  made  of  a 
real  and  lasting  solution  of  the  Egyptian  question,  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  W’hole  nation  realising  that  its  happiness  lies  in 
the  exercise  of  complete  internal  sovereignty,  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  under  the  nece.ssarv  international  negis  of  England. 


.\rdern  Hulme  Beaman. 


PARIS  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST. 


Whilst  very  little  has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  months 
in  the  local  Turco-Greek  situation,  the  decisions^  of  the  Allied 
Foreign  Ministers  who  met  in  Paris,  on  Alarch  “22nd,  to  consider 
the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  are  so  far-reaching  that  no 
excuse  is  necessary  for  their  discussion  here.  Before,  however 
entering  into  these  decisions,  which  were  well  explained  and 
amplified  by  Lord  Curzon  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  30th,’ 
it  is  desirable  to  remind  my  readers  of  some  of  the  developments 
leading  up  to  that  meeting,  and  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  verv 
adverse  international  and  local  conditions  in  w'hich  it  took  place. 
After  a  long  delay  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  had  been  finally  signed  in 
August,  1920.  That  document  was,  however,  never  ratified,  and, 
when  a  good  deal  of  fighting  had  taken  place  between  the  forces 
of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pa.sha  and  the  Greek  army  landed  in  Smyrna, 
it  w’ill  be  remembered  that  a  conference  was  held  in  London  in 
February  and  March,  1921,  but  that,  whilst  that  conference  re¬ 
cognised  the  necessity  for  the  modification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sfevres,  the  modifications  then  suggested  proved  unacceptable  to 
the  two  parties  concerned.  Again,  in  June  last,  this  time  in 
Paris  and  during  a  sort  of  cessation  in  the  hostilities,  mediation 
between  the  belligerents  was  suggested  with  no  greater  success 
than  on  the  previous  occasion,  for  the  Greek  Government  was 
then  unwilling  to  place  its  interests  in  Allied  hands.  The  conflict 
continued  with  varying  fortunes,  the  net  result  being  that  by 
the  autumn  further  proof  existed  of  the  impossibility  of  solving 
the  Anatolian  problem  by  force  of  arms.  Thus,  whilst  the 
Greeks  had  failed  in  their  object  of  capturing  Angora  and 
destroying  the  Nationalist  army,  it  w’as  equally  clear  that  the 
Turks  were  not,  and  probably  are  not,  in  a  position  to  achieve  a 
victory  in  the  field  which  would  in  itself  drive  their  enemies  bag 
and  baggage  out  of  Asia  Minor. 

When  the  authority  and  solidarity  of  the  Allies  had  already 
been  greatly  shaken  by  the  continued  hostilities  in  Anatolia,  and 
particularly  by  their  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  put  an  end 
to  these  hostilities,  there  occurred  two  events  of  a  more  than 
passing  bearing  upon  the  international  and  local  situations.  1 

(1)  The  text  of  these  decisions,  issued  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum,  tbs 
published  in  The  Times  on  March  28th.  This  document  was  based  on  fuller 
resolutions  which  will  be  sent  to  the  Turks  and  the  preeks  should  they  agree  to 
meet  the  Allied  High  Commissioners  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  said  propossis 

(2)  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  49,  No.  23. 
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refer  to  the  Treaty  of  Kars  (between  the  Angora  Government  and 
the  Soviet  republics  of  Azerbaidjan,  Armenia  and  Georgia)  of 
October  13th,  1921,  and  to  the  Franco-Turkish  agreement  signed 
at  Angora  on  October  20th,  1921.  Whilst  the  first  of  these 
arrangements  reduced  the  size  of  the  Eepublic  of  Armenia  in 
such  a  way  that  no  widespread  permanent  emigration  from 
Turkey  into  that  area  is  desirable,  the  Angora  agreement,  usually 
called  the  Franklin-Bouillon  Treaty,  not  only  greatly  increased 
the  actual  strength  and  the  moral  prestige  of  the  Nationalists 
of  Angora,  but  it  also  still  further  complicated  the  relations 
between  the  Allies,  and  particularly  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Thus  the  final  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
French  and  Turks  liberated  a  considerable  Ottoman  force  for 
employment  against  Greece.  Moreover  the  bearing  of  this 
arrangement  upon  the  protection  of  minorities,  which  were  to 
enjoy  merely  the  rights  established  by  various  already  existing 
treaties  between  the  Allies  and  certain  other  countries,  surely 
went  a  long  way  to  complicate  the  ultimate  settlement  of  this 
highly  controversial  matter.  Again,  although  fortunately  the  im¬ 
portance  may  be  less  than  at  one  time  seemed  possible,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Franklin-Bouillon  Treaty  was 
tantamount  to  an  open  declaration  of  France’s  support  for 
Turkey,  and  that,  once  more  pursuing  familiar  tactics,  the 
Nationalists  had  succeeded  in  securing  at  least  a  temporary 
division  of  opinion  betw’een  their  opponents. 

The  Conference,  the  meeting  of  which  was  delayed  first  by 
the  retirement  of  M.  Briand  and  afterwards  by  changes  in  the 
Italian  Ministry,  therefore  assembled  in  circumstances  about 
as  disadvantageous  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  There  had  been  no 
open  breach  between  the  Allies,  and  the  Greek  Ministers  who  were 
here  in  the  autumn  had  placed  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Powers.  Nevertheless,  the  points  of  view  of  these  Powers 
were  not  identical.  With  Italy  apparently  playing  a  rdle  of  second¬ 
ary  importance,  and  employing  her  influence  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  commercial  advantages  secured  under  the  Tripartite  Agree¬ 
ment,  England,  finally  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  far-reaching 
modifications  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  was  obviously  not  prepared 
entirely  to  reverse  her  at  one  time  strongly  pro-Greek  policy  and 
to  agree  to  all  the  concessions  favoured  by  France  to  Turkey. 
From  the  more  local  standpoint,  although  the  British  and  French 
Governments  had  had  the  advantage  of  preliminary  conversations 
with  Tzzet  Pasha,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Constantinople 
Cabinet,  and  with  Yussuf  Kemal  Bey,  who  represented  Angora 
in  a  like  capacity,  it  is  clear  that  the  military  and  diplomatic  suc- 
resses  already  won  by  Turkey  had  given  her  a  not  Tinnatural 
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encouragement  in  claiming  conditions  far  and  away  above  those 
w'hich,  at  a  given  time,  would  have  been  acceptable  to  her. 
regard  to  Greece,  the  position  was,  and  is,  exceedingly  delicate 
for,  considering  the  great  sacrifices  made  by  that  country  in  Asia 
Minor  at  the  invitation  of  the  Powers,  and  also  the  internal 
position  prevailing  in  Athens,  it  is  most  difficult  for  King  Con¬ 
stantine  and  the  Hellenic  Government  to  make  wholesale  sacri¬ 
fices,  themselves  so  highly  desirable,  considering  that  Greece  has 
already  exhausted  the  limits  of  her  financial  and  physical  abilitv. 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  it  appears  to 
me,  even  if  widespread  criticism  be  justified  in  regard  to  certain 
of  their  details,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  decisions  arrived  at 
by  the  recent  Conference  are  more  comprehensive,  more  reason¬ 
able  and  more  satisfactory  than  it  was  possible  to  anticipate.  The 
facts  that  they  were  unanimous  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  scope  of  the  questions  discussed,  they  were  arrived  at  in 
only  five  days  clearly  prove  that,  in  spite  of  any  previously 
existing  misunderstandings,  a  working  Allied  concord  now  once 
more  exists.  Whether  one  favours  the  Turkish  or  the  Greek 
cause,  and  whatever  point  of  view’  one  takes  upon  the  legitimacy 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Franklin-Bouillon  Treaty  without  the 
knowdedge  of  Great  Britain,  this  re-established  unity  means  that 
France,  who  had  secured  a  trump  card,  must  have  shown  con¬ 
siderable  moderation  in  not  pressing  the  claims  of  her  Turkish 
client  to  their  extreme  limit,  and  that  Lord  Cur/on,  recognising 
the  desirability  for  compromise,  gave  concessions  to  our  Ally  and 
to  Turkey — concessions  certainly  not  in  accordance  wdth  his  sup¬ 
posed  policy  of  a  few  months  ago.  Thus,  admitting  that  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  armistice  was  wdse  and  fair,  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  tw’o  most  important  parties  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
fact  that  w’hereas  the  British  delegate  did  not  insist  upon  a  de¬ 
finite  special  regime  for  Smyrna,  and  agreed  to  conditions  fcr 
the  protection  of  minorities  which  have  certain  shortcomings, 
M.  Poincare  certainly  gave  way  upon  the  partition  of  Eastern 
Thrace,  and  probably  upon  the  question  of  the  international 
occupation  of  Gallipoli.  Once  more,  even  if  Turkey  does  not 
realise  all  the  claims  set  forth  in  her  so-called  National  Pact,  and 
even  if  Greece  is  required  to  withdraw  from  Asia  Minor,  whither 
she  went  at  the  invitation  and  suggestion  of  the  Powers,  there 
is  no  doubt,  as  both  the  belligerents  have  been  engaged  in  almost 
continuous  war  for  about  ten  years,  that  each  stands  to  lose  less 
by  the  proposed  concessions  than  by  a  prolongation  of  hostilities 
which  can  never  lead  to  a  military  decision.  Thus,  should  the 
Paris  Conference  not  have  achieved  immediate  peace,  it  has  at 
least  formulated  a  new  policy — a  policy  which,  we  must  hope. 
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sooner  or  later,  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  parties  most  closely 

concerned. 

Coming  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Foreign  Ministers,  which  memorandum  appears  to 
be  only  a  summary  of  the  actual  proposals  for  the  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  armistice  is  naturally  the  first  question  for 
consideration.  An  armistice — in  fact,  an  armistice  of  the  kind 
actually  proposed — was  a  vital  necessity,  because  with  the  arrival 
of  spring  it  was  certain  that  otherwise  fighting  would  be  renewed 
in  Anatolia — fighting  which  could  have  the  sole  consequence  of 
aggravating  the  already  complicated  situation.  And  then,  as  it 
was  clear  to  anybody  who  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
matters  with  Yussuf  Kemal  Bey  in  London  that  the  Turks  would 
never  sacrifice  their  present  favourable  position  by  agreeing  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  without  a  definite  understanding  that  the 
Greeks  were  to  withdraw  from  Asia,  Minor,  the  actual  terms  of 
the  proposal,  which  seem  to  have  been  considered  in  advance  of 
the  remainder  of  the  memorandum,  were  well  conceived  and  satis¬ 
factory.  They  possess  the  advantages  that  in  the  recovery  of 
Anatolia  the  Turks  would  have  secured  what  has  always  been 
their  principal  aspiration,  and  that  the  Greeks  could  effect  their 
retirement  without  exposing  themselves  to  attack.  Moreover, 
taken  for  granted  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  has  alw'ays 
been  that  of  persecutions  by  the  Greeks  before  their  departure 
and  of  massacres  by  the  Turks  after  their  arrival,^  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  a  progressive  retirement  from  a  succession  of 
zones  under  the  supervision  of  a  mixed  Commission  of  Allied 
generals  and  admirals  seems  to  overcome  many  difficulties  likely 
to  arise  during  wdiat  must  be  at  least  a  momentary  interregnum. 
And  finally,  whilst  the  four  and  a  half  months  calculated  as 
necessary  for  the  process  of  evacuation  may  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  complete  setting  up  of  a  Turkish  civil  administration,  that 
period  ought  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
any  details  of  the  now  proposed  scheme  and  for  the  consideration 
of  any  minor  points  w'hich  may  be  raised  by  the  respective  belli¬ 
gerents. 

Coming  to  Smyrna,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  evacuation  of 
Asia  Minor  by  Greece,  I  do  not  propose  here  to  consider  in  detail 

(1)  It  ig  greatly  to  be  regretted,  according  to  Professor  Arnold  Toynbee's 
correspondent,  whose  letter,  dated  Smyrna,  March  9th,  is  published  In  The  Times 
lor  April  6th,  that,  so  long  ago  as  February,  the  Greeks  were  endeavouring  to 
forestall  the  decision  of  the  Powers  by  perpetrating  massacres  and  destruction 
of  disgusting  brutality.  Professor  Toynbee  correctly  says  the  moral  of  such 
information  is  that  the  Allied  Governments  should  immediately  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  the  respective  armies  in  the  arras  now 
spparently  about  to  change  hands. 
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a  question  which  I  have  discussed  upon  several  previous  occasions 
in  this  Review.  Sufficient,  therefore,  be  it  to  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which,  whatever  be  the  composition  of  its  in. 
habitants,  a  port  should  not  be  separated  from  the  hinterland 
which  it  serves,  and  that  the  Turks  were,  and  are,  entirely  justified 
in  claiming  that  they  would  be  unable  to  exist  without  a  city 
which  to  them  is  second  only  to  Constantinople.  For  these 
reasons  I  think  that  the  Paris  Conference  was  correct  in  its  de¬ 
cision  upon  this  question,  and,  further,  I  believe  that  it  Vifisely  | 
contented  itself  w'ith  a  suggestion  that  some  sort  of  reciprocal 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  administration  of  Adrianople 
and  Smyrna,  instead  of  creating,  as  was  to  have  been  created 
under  the  proposals  of  last  year,  a  special  regime  for  the  Asiatic 
port.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  these  decisions  entails 
great  moral  and  material  sacrifice  by  Greece,  because  Lord  Curzon 
was  right  in  stating  that  in  Smyrna  itself,  in  the  Cheshme  Penin¬ 
sula  to  the  w'est  of  it,  and  in  the  tow’n  of  Aivalik  the  Greeks  are 
in  a  majority.  Moreover,  whatever  might  have  been  the  situation 
prior  to  the  Hellenic  landing  of  1919,  large  sacrifices  in  men  and 
money  have  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  an  area  which 
has  become  the  aspiration  of  every  patriotic  Greek.  Nevertheless, 
considering  that  the  dominions  of  King  Constantine  were  almost 
doubled  in  size  after  the  Balkan  Wars,  and  that,  even  without 
Ionia,  they  will  once  more  have  been  greatly  increased  in  area 
as  a  result  of  the  European  conflagration,  I  do  not  believe,  even 
if  she  could  secure  them  without  further  fighting,  that  Greece  is 
in  the  economic,  financial  or  political  po.sition  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  government  over  any  part  of  the  mainland  of 
Anatolia.  If  this  be  so,  ignoring  the  military  difficulties  at  pre¬ 
sent  existing,  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  Greece  herself  to  remain 
in  territories  which  she  is  not  able  to  administer  and  which,  at 
some  future  date,  she  might  be  compelled  to  evacuate  without 
what  amounts  to  the  present  safe-conduct  of  the  Powers. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  protection  of  minorities  follow 
very  closely  those  which  I  suggested  in  this  Review’  in  February 
last.  Instead  of  the  establishment  of  special  zones,  such  as  that 
at  Smyrna,  which  would  not  have  met  the  case  owing  to  the 
existence  of  minorities  everywhere,  identical  provisions  are  to  be 
made  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  alien  race  and 
religion  in  Turkey  and  in  Greece,  those  provisions  apparently 
being  extended  in  the  case  of  the  latter  country  not  only  to 
Eastern  Thrace  but  to  Western  Thrace  and  Thessaly.  As  the 
terms  contained  in  the  ordinary  minority  treaties  certainly  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  cases,  the  execution  of  these 
safeguards  is  to  be  placed  under  the  general  and  effective  inspec- 
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iioii  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and,  presumably,  of  its  High 
^ominiBfliouer  already  appointed  at  Constantinople.  Subse¬ 
quently,  and  when  and  if  Turkey  applies  for  admission  to  the 
Lea'^ue,  that  body  is  to  be  invited  to  appoint  special  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  supervision  of  this  new  code  of  international  law, 
those  Commissioners  being  authorised  to  pay  periodical  visits  to, 
and  to  report  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  areas 
Loncerued. 

If  we  take  it  (and  this  is  not  quite  clear)  that  the  special  privi- 
lucres  up  to  now  possessed  by  the  various  communities  in  Turkey 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  that  more  or  less  corresponding  advan- 
I  tageswill  be  enjoyed  by  the  non-Hellenes  of  Greek  territory,  then 
1  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  Armenians, 
the  above-mentioned  provisions  are  as  satisfactory  as  any  for 
which  it  was  possible  to  hoi^.  The  arguments  used  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  March  30th  should  not,  how’ever,  be  overlooked,  for- 
whilst  there  may  have  been  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Paris 
Conference  to  shuffle  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  subject 
populations  on  to  the  League  of  Nations  without  understanding 
what  that  responsibility  means,  it  is  evident  that,  in  existing 
conditions,  that  organisation  is  possessed  of  no  practical 
means  by  which  to  enforce  its  decisions.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  Turks  are  not  likely  to  react  under  the  influence  of 
moral  pressiu'e  and  of  public  opinion  as  did  the  parties  to  the 
Geruiano-Polish  or  the  Aaland  Islands  disputes  and  as  would 
probably  the  Greeks  in  Europe,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  course 
of  discussions  likely  to  take  place  before  peace  is  settled,  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  and  more  tangible  should  be  conceived  in 
regard  to  Asia  iMinor.  Here,  therefore,  I  would  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest,  as  the  Turks  are  now  to  be  permitted  to  augment  the 
strength  of  their  army  and  gendarmerie  beyond  the  limits  laid 
down  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  or  the  London  Conference  last 
year,  that  a  special  arrangement  be  formulated  in  regard  to 
this  augmentation.  For  example,  if  no  concrete  condition  has 
already  been  made  that  the  Turks  shall  apply  to  the  Great  Powers 
for  the  provision  of  European  officers  to  assist  in  the  organisation 
of  the  gendarmerie ,  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  the  imposition 
of  such  a  condition,  and  in  the  placing  of  at  least  the  10,000  ad¬ 
ditional  gendarmerie  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  European 
officers  and  at  the  disposition  of  the  Ijeague.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  not  only  ensure  the  efficient  training  of  the  force  in 
question,  but  it  w'ould  give  to  that  body  an  influence  in  a  way 
corresponding  to  that  possessed  by  the  European  Powers  in  Mace¬ 
donia  prior  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution  in  1908. 
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Wlien  we  come  to  the  questions  of  the  Straits,  of  Coustanli 
nople  and  of  Thrace,  the  matters  involved  are  much  more  con 
troversial  and  much  more  difficult  of  discussion  than  are  those 
bound  up  with  Anatolia.  It  is  a  vital  Allied,  and  particularly  a 
vital  British,  interest  that  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus 
should  never  again  be  closed.  Consequently,  whilst  I  should 
have  been  prepared  to  return  the  sovereignty  of  Gallipoh  to 
Turkey,  that  sovereignty  being  subject  to  an  international  occu¬ 
pation  or  to  direct  supervision,  1  do  not  think  that  there  is  occa¬ 
sion  for  serious  surprise  or  criticism  because  the  Conference  has 
seen  fit  to  create  a  zone  of  Allied  military  occupation  on  the 
European  shore  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  zone  is  to  extend  as 
far  as  Itodosto.  This  arrangement  has  the  advantages  of  avoidin'’ 
the  presence  of  Turkey  on  both  sides  of  the  Dardanelles  (which 
are  much  more  important  than  the  Bosphorus)  and  also  of  takin' 
Gallipoli  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  always  have 
been  able  to  utili.se  it  as  a  threat  against  Constantinople,  andaa 
a  lever  against  the  Ottoman  Government.  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  giving  the  Sultan  full  sovereignty  over  Constantinople,  the 
above-mentioned  arrangements,  together  with  the  mere  de¬ 
militarisation  of  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  both 
sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  will  have  the  great  recommendation  ol 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  International  Commission,  created 
under  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  to  the  actual  waterways  of  the  Strait? 
Such  conditions,  when  coupled  with  the  arrangement  for  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  larger  Ottoman  garrison  in  Constantinople  than  vias 
originally  foreseen,  and  with  the  placing  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Straits  Commi.ssion  in  Turkish  hands,  whilst  going  a  long  way 
towards  the  gratification  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  Angora, 
still  assure  the  free  passage  of  the  Straits  to  the  Great  Powers 
and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  neighbouring  States — Greece, 
Boinnania  and  Bulgaria — all  of  whom  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  status  of  this  all-important  water  route. 

With  regard  to  Thrace,  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  Paris  decision  is  that  it  constitutes  a  compromise 
Here  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  w’ere,  on  the  one  hand  that 
Constantinople  ^required  a  larger  hinterland,  and  on  the  other 
that,  in  addition  to  calling  for  the  complete  evacuation  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Allied  Alinisters  were  not  prepared  to  insist  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  Greece  from  the  w’hole  of  the  European  tenitory 
now  occupied.  The  result  has  been  that  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  Turkish  boundary  as  far  to  the  westward  as  a  line  runnm«[ 
from  Ganos  on  the  Marmora  to  a  point  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier 
situated  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Kirk  Kilisse.  Tlii.s  solution 
certainly  places  the  Turco-Greek  frontier  beyond  what  is  now 
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ctically,  if  not  actually,  gunshot  of  Constantinople,  but  it  does 
not  give  to  Turkey  what  would  have  been  her  natural  boundary, 
namely  the  Kiver  Maritza,  the  adoption  of  which  boundary  w'ould 
have  carried  with  it  the  re-acquisition  of  Adriauople  by  the  Sultan. 
Moreover,  whilst  we  are  told  that  the  Ganos  line  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Conference  by  the  mihtary  authorities,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  adoption  of  this  line  will  increase  the  strategic 
ilifliculties  already  existing  for  Greece  in  this  area.  Indeed, 
whereas  iu  any  case  the  only  existing  railway  communication 
betweeu  the  main  part  of  that  country  and  Eastern  Thrace  runs 
through  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  situated  betweeu  Bulgaria 
and  the  /Egean,  the  position  now  to  be  created  on  the  east  of  the 
Maritza  appears  exceedingly  weak  from  the  Hellenic  standpoint. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  secure  a  com¬ 
mon  frontier,  the  Greek  salient  at  Adrianople,  bordered  as  it  will 
be  by  Bulgarian  and  Ottoman  territory,  would  hardly  be  tenable 
in  case  of  war.  We  are  assured  that  the  Greek  and  Turkish  parts 
of  Eastern  Thrace  are  in  the  main  to  be  demilitarised,  and  that 
the  Greeks  are  to  be  allowed  to  keep  certain  forces  in  a  small 
band  of  territory  surrounding  Adrianople.  But  unless  the  pre¬ 
scribed  inspection  by  Allied  officers  attached  to  the  garrison  of 
Gallipoli  is  very  constant  and  very  drastic,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  undue  optimism  alone  must  be  responsible  for  believing  that 
the  partition  here  laid  down  will  remain  without  its  dangers  of 
local  and  international  strife. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  suggest  that,  once 
a  compromise  became  necessary,  generally  speaking  the  decisions 
of  the  Paris  Conference  are  perhaps  the  best  which  could  be 
offered  in  the  circumstances.  This  said,  however,  lest  such 
words  should  be  capable  of  misunderstanding,  there  are  three 
questions  upon  which  brief  further  comment  is  Tequired — com¬ 
ment  made,  not  with  the  pur[)ose  of  endeavouring  to  secure  what 
is  actually  impracticable,  but  rather  in  the  hope  that  it  is  not 
too  late  to  obviate  and  meet  certain  existing  dangers. 

(1)  Whether  the  admission  be  palatable  or  not,  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  my  readers  that  the  Turks,  and  particularly  the  Turks 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  or  of  the  Comnrittee  of  Union  and  Pro¬ 
gress,  are  the  last  people  to  forget  that  the  concessions  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  have  been  practically  wrung  from  Europe  and 
from  Greece.  This  fact  means  that,  even  should  peace  be 
secured,  the  Allies  w'ill  be  compelled  to  deal  with  a  very  different 
Turkey  from  the  one  w'hich  would  have  emerged  liad  other,  or 
even  the  same,  terms  been  given  to  her  directly  after  the 
armistice.  Whilst,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  cancellation  of  the  threat  to  remove  the  Sultan 
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from  Constantinople  at  some  future  date,  and  of  the  promise  to 
withdraw  the  Allied  forces  now  in  occupation  of  that  city,  this 
evacuation  should  be  postponed,  not  only  until  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  but  until  such  time  as  the  Turks  have  indicated  their 
willingness  actually  to  put  its  terms  into  operation. 

(2)  The  provisions  made,  or  rather  not  made,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Armenians  seem  to  me  to  be  among  the  most  unsatisfactory 
features  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Before  and  during  the  war 
these  unfortunate  people  not  only  suffered  more  heavily  than  any 
other  element  of  the  Ottoman  population,  but,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Greeks,  many  of  whom  might  emigrate  to  Greek  territory 
should  they  so  desire,  they  (the  Armenians)  have  no  home 
country,  except  the  now  cut-down  and  Bolshevised  Republic  of 
Erivan,  to  which  they  can  go.  Moreover,  if  it  be  true  to  contend, 
as  I  have  always  contended,  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  promises  made  to  Turkey  before  the  armistice  are 
binding,  as  they  are  now  being  treated  as  binding,  then  it  h 
equally  justifiable  to  insist  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  Tealise  the  undertakings  of  the  same  gentlemen  to  the 
Armenians.  Conditions  in  America,  in  Europe  and  in  Turkey 
have  changed  since  then,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  future 
should  be  dismissed  almost  by  the  expression  of  a  pious  hope  to 
the  effect  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  obtain  satisfaction  of 
the  traditional  aspiration  of  this  race.  No  stone  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  left  unturned  to  try  to  safeguard  the  lives  and  properties 
of  a  people  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Powers.  Thus, 
should  it  be  impossible  (as  I  think  it  is  impossible)  to  secure  a 
new  Armenian  national  home  at  the  expense  and  independent 
of  Turkey,  then  conceivably  some  arrangement  might  be  made 
either  for  the  return  of  the  districts  of  Kars,  Sari  Kamish  and 
Ardalian  to  the  Republic  of  Erivan  and  for  the  cession  to  that 
State  of  small  parts  of  the  Turkish  vilayets  of  Erzeroum  and  Van, 
or,  in  the  alternative,  for  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Armenian 
district  in  North-Eastern  Asia  Minor  or  in  Cilicia.  If  the  Turks 
are  unwilling  definitely  to  agree  to  such  concessions,  and  after 
all  their  agreement  is  now  necessary,  surely  all  parties  to  the  final 
treaty,  including  Turkey,  who  will  probably  then  be  admitted 
to  the  League,  should  pledge  themselves  to  accept  whatever  may 
be  the  decision  of  that  body  upon  the  Armenian  question. 

(3)  The  adopted  scheme  of  partition  for  Eastern  Thrace  and 
the  fact  that  the  status  of  Western  Thrace  as  an  integral  part 
of  Greece  has  not  been  changed  still  leave  Bulgaria  without  an 
adequate  access  to  the  i®gean.  Although  hardly  satisfactory, 
this  access  was  guaranteed  under  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  and  under 
a  treaty  (never,  I  believe,  published,  but  signed  at  Sfevres  on 
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August  10th,  1920,  and  still  presumably  operative)  by  which  the 
port  of  Dode  Agatch  was  declared  of  international  interest  and 
under  which  Bulgaria  had  the  right  to  apply  to  the  League  of 
Jiations  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ensure  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  agreements  connected  with  that  port.  Now 
that  apparently  fresh  arrangements  are  suggested  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  minorities  not  only  in  Eastern  but  also  in  Western 
'fhrace  and  in  Thessaly,  it  w'ould  seem  highly  desirable  that 
some  plan  should  be  devised,  not  to  modify,  but  to  ensure  the 
permanent  enforcement  of  undertakings  the  non-fulfilment  of 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  general  peace  and  unfair  to  Bulgaria. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  wherein  I  have  purposely  omitted 
references  to  what  are  of  necessity  technical  questions  of  finance 
and  of  the  capitulary  system,  1  have  expressly  avoided  a  detailed 
discussion  upon  the  probable  attitudes  of  Greece,  of  the  Constan¬ 
tinople  Government  and  of  the  Angora  Nationalists  towards  the 
Paris  decisions.  Whilst  at  the  time  of  writing  (April  8th)  those 
attitudes  are  still  uncertain,  as  Greece  placed  her  interests  in 
Allied  hands  last  autumn,  it  would  seem  that  her  Sovereign  and 
her  Government  are  hardly  likely  officially  to  refuse  the  media¬ 
tion  now  offered  to  them.  If  this  be  so,  then  as  Cabinet  crises 
and  stormy  sittings  of  the  Chamber  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  Athens,  there  remains  only  the  possibility  that  some 
committee  or  organisation  of  Hellenic  national  defence  may  en¬ 
deavour  to  damage  the  interests  for  which  it  claims  to  be  work¬ 
ing  by  creating  a  revolutionary  or  independence  movement  in 
.\sia  Minor — a  movement  which  might  temporarily  frustrate  the 
execution  of  the  international  agreement.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  Constantinople  and  Angora  are  possessed  of  a  common 
policy,  and  therefore,  whereas  the  Government  of  the  former 
place  is  reported  to  have  replied  to  the  Allied  proposals  in  a 
manner  equivalent  to  their  acceptance ,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Nationalists  will  not  demonstrate  serious  obduracy  by  quibbling 
over  what  are  really  details.  The  conditions  now  elaborated  may 
not  be  perfect,  and  they  may  not  include  the  coihplete  and  abso¬ 
lute  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  National  Pact.  But  they  em¬ 
body  a  solution  wdiich  should  be  acceptable  to  and  accepted  by 
all  parties.  On  this  ground  the  widest  credit  is  due  to  Lord 
Curzon  for  the  part  which  he  played  in  Paris,  and  for  this  reason 
recalcitration  by  Greece  or  by  Turkey,  in  itself  injurious  to  them, 
^ould  place  either  or  both  of  these  countries  in  the  wrong  before 
the  civilised  world. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 
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The  Dandy  is  as  dead  as  the  Dodo.  One  might  as  well  expect 
to  see  an  Ichthyosaurus  crawling  along  Piccadilly  as  a  dandy 
sunning  himself  there  or  seeking  the  shade  on  that  side  of  Pall 
Mall  which  Captain  Morris  preferred.  A  wave  of  sobriety,  at 
least  in  masculine  dress  and  manners,  came  over  us  years  ago 
and  has  never  ebbed.  Here  and  there  survivals  of  an  earlier 
period  were  distinguishable  in  the  throng  of  dun-coloured  gentle¬ 
men  who  wore  their  top-hats  over-consciously  and  who  sported 
their  frock-coats  “  with  a  difference.”  But  they  were  but  sur- 
vivals — rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto  of  an  overwhelming  sartorial 
mediocrity.  Now  even  these  have  disappeared,  and  we  have 
settled  down  to  a  kind  of  go-as-you-please,  wear-what-you-like  way 
of  existence  which  would  have  horrified  Brummell  and  mystified 
D’Orsay.  All  sorts  of  reasons  can  be  hazarded  for  this  change 
in  maimers.  Some  will  say  that  after  long  years  of  war  men’s 
minds  have  soared  to  higher  things  than  the  cut  of  a  coat  or 
the  conduct  of  a  cane.  But  the  change  began  before  the  war. 
Others  will  account  for  it  by  instancing  the  example  of  the  Court, 
where  dress  has  never  been  a  specially  strong  point  since 
George  IV.  died  and  left  a  wardrobe  at  which  the  world  won¬ 
dered.  But  when  the  great  dandies  flourished  it  was  they,  not 
the  Crown,  who  set  the  fashion,  for  Brummell  had  taught  the 
Prince  of  Wales  how  to  dress,  and  D’Orsay  cannot  be  said  to 
have  owed  anything  to  the  Prince  Consort  in  this  respect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  for 
the  change  that  has  come  over  us;  unless  we  find  it  in  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  classes ;  in  the  dislike  of  certain  sections 
of  society  to  make  themselves  conspicuous ;  or  in  a  sort  of 
Puritanical  reaction  in  which  we  are  so  many  sartorial  Pussy¬ 
foots,  determined  to  do  away  with  the  coat  that  inebriated  the 
senses  by  its  cut  and  by  the  way  in  which  its  wearer  carried  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  change  came  about  many  a  year  ago,  and 
really  there  seems  no  special  historical  or  social  cause  why  the 
dandy  should  have  become  extinct,  only  to  be  seen  in  Georgian 
and  Victorian  prints  and  only  to  be  read  about  in  Georgian  and 
Victorian  literature. 

The  ways  of  fashion  are  too  uncertain  to  be  scientifically 
reckoned  up.  No  one,  nowadays,  seems  to  know  who  sets  them. 
Personalities  are  outstanding  in  all  sorts  of  directions,  but  it  is 
a  long  time  since  there  arose  one  who  dominated  dress  as  did 
D’Orsay,  or  who  ruled  the  fashionable  world  with  a  rod  of  iron 
as  did  Brummell. 
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What  is  dandyism?  Tt  is  difficult  to  define.  Those  looking 
too  much  to  its  outward  exposition  have  been  content  to  see  in 
it  but  the  immaculate  cut  of  a  suit  of  clothes  and  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  convolutions  of  a  neck-tie,  the  tilt  of  a  hat  or  the 
pose  of  a  cane.  But  this  is  to  estimate  the  thing  too  narrowly. 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  who  ought  to  have  known,  for  he  was  the 
dandy  pot  excellence  of  literature,  formulated  the  following 
definition  :  “  Dandyism,”  he  says,  ”  is  a  complete  theory  of  life, 
and  its  material  is  not  its  only  side.  It  is  a  method  of  existence 
made  up  wholly  of  ‘  fine  shades.’  ”  This  is  to  go  further  than 
Carlyle  allowed.  In  his  famous  chapter  on  ”  The  Dandiacal 
Body  ”  he  thus  describes  the  thing  in  that  more  limited  accep¬ 
tation  in  which  the  world  has  agreed  to  receive  it :  “A  Dandy  is 
a  clothes- wearing  man,  a  man  whose  trade,  office  and  existence 
consists  in  the  wearing  of  clothes.  Every  faculty  of  his  soul, 
spirit,  purse  and  person  is  heroically  consecrated  to  this  one 
object,  the  wearing  of  clothes  wdsely  and  well ;  so  that  as  others 
dress  to  live,  he  lives  to  dress.”  Later  on  he  calls  him  a  ”  Poet 
of  Cloth,”  and  here,  I  think,  we  get  a  nearer  approximation  to 
what  the  true  dandy  really  is — a  poet.  Poets  are  those  who 
have  preserved  the  eyes  of  childhood,  and  the  dandy  is,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  end  and  aim  of  his  life,  a  child.  He  has  a  child’s 
delight  in  fine  things ;  a  child’s  unspoilt  and  exquisite  inherent 
taste ;  a  child’s  unquestioning  acceptance  of  praise  and  observ'a- 
tion ;  the  egotism  of  a  child  and  something  of  its  innocence.  In 
a  rough  world  he  has  to  bear  many  a  rebuff,  many  a  glance  of 
ridicule ;  but,  child  that  he  is,  such  things  leave  but  a  momentary 
impression,  like  a  hard  finger  pressed  into  the  cherubic  cheek. 
The  more  robust  dandy  can  make  his  port  or  his  presence  felt, 
as  did  the  ”  great  Mel,”  and  can  hold  his  own  amidst  the  crowd 
who  ridicule  because  they  are  conscious  of  never  being  able  to 
equal  these  attributes.  The  super-dandy  can  rise  superior  to 
his  environment  and  can  by  the  aid  of  personality  dominate  his 
period — a  Napoleon  of  dress. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  whole  history  of  the  subject 
reveals  but  two  who  have  done  this,  or  at  least  have  done  it  so 
successfully  that  their  names  have  descended  to  us  as  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  chronicles  of 
fashion  will  show  us  many  who  were  consummate  in  the  art  of 
dress.  We  find  them  among  the  annals  of  antiquity.  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  was  one,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  so  was  Alcibiades; 
they  crop  up  in  later  history,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Leicester 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  later  still  there  were  De  Grammont 
in  France  and  Beau  Fielding  and  Beau  Nash  in  England ;  and 
many  another  might  put  in  a  good  claim.  But  none  of  them 
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has  left  any  proof  that  he  ruled  the  society  of  his  day  so  incon¬ 
testably  as  did  the  Brummell  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  and  the  D’Orsay  of  the  period  closely  following 
Each  of  these  men  was  sui  generis ;  both  ruled  by  a  dominance 
which  found  expression  in  manner  and  dress.  But  as  their  sar¬ 
torial  equipments  were  unlike,  owing  to  changes  of  modes  and 
fashion,  so  were  their  characters,  their  manners,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  methods  on  w'hich  they  relied  to  consolidate  and 
uphold  their  power  and  influence. 

Why,  then,  should  they  have  left  such  an  impression  on  their 
age  as  to  remain  the  two  outstanding  examples  of  the  dandy 
in  excelsis?  The  reason  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  two  periods  in  w’hich  they  flourished  were  not  pre¬ 
eminently  outstanding  in  the  matter  of  clothes,  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  by  comparison,  they  shone  with  the  greater  lustre.  For  it 
is  a  fact  that  when  Brummell  first  emerged  into  prominence  the 
glory  of  eighteenth-century  fashions  was  not  only  on  the 
wane,  but,  owing  largely  to  the  influences  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  had  given  place  to  a  laxity  somewhat  comparable  with 
what  has  happened  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  late  war. 
When  D’Orsay  came  into  power  that  laxity  was  beginning  to 
settle  down  into  the  sombre  mediocrity  of  attire  (I  speak  always 
of  men’s  dress  only)  which  was  to  become  more  pronounced  as 
the  century  progressed  to  its  conclusion. 

That  this  had  something  to  do  with  the  outstanding  sartorial 
fame  of  these  two  men  can  hardly  be  denied ;  but  it  was  not 
everything.  Both  of  them  possessed  characteristics  which 
appealed  in  some  subtle  way  to  their  contemporaries.  Brummeirs 
almost  epic  impertinences,  coming  as  they  did  from  one  of  no 
particular  birth  and,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  many,  of  no 
special  intellectual  endowments,  were  refreshing,  or  so  one  must 
assume,  as  virginal  air  to  the  blase  and  bored  personages  who 
fluttered  round  the  Court  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
young,  hitherto-unknowm  man  who  could  snub  noble  hostesses, 
or  tell  a  duchess  not  to  turn  her  back  on  him,  as  her  back  did 
not  please  him,  or  could  ask  a  great  duke  if  he  considered  what 
he  was  wearing,  a  coat,  was  obviously  made  of  the  stuff  of  con¬ 
querors,  and  if  the  kingdom  he  set  out  to  subdue  was  not  a  large 
or  particularly  important  realm,  he  nevertheless  conquered  it, 
as  surely  as  Napoleon  conquered  the  best  part  of  Europe. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  marked  analogy  between  the  two  men, 
although  the  one  was  built  in  a  large  mould  and  the  other  in  a 
small.  The  point  here,  however,  need  not  be  laboured;  because 
the  comparison  I  wish  to  institute  is  not  between  an  eagle  and  a 
wren,  but  between  two  wrens  ;  Brummell  and  D’Orsay. 
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The  reason  for  D’Orsay’s  ascendancy  is,  I  think,  more  easy 
to  understand  than  is  that  of  Brummell.  D’Orsay  was  the  scion 
of  an  ancient  and  once  rich  family ;  he  was  exceptionally  good- 
looking  ;  his  charm  of  manner  is  recorded  by  everyone  who  came 
in  contact  with  him ;  he  was  a  well-read  man  possessing  far  more 
than  the  ordinary  intelligence ;  he  could  meet  on  equal  terms 
men  of  distinction  in  all  walks  of  life;  he  was  artistic,  if  not 
exactly  a  first-rate  artist,  as  the  innumerable  little  portraits  of 
illustrious  contemporaries  drawui  by  him  prove — indeed,  he  once 
painted  a  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  which  that  grim  old 
warrior  considered  the  best  portrait  ever  taken  of  him — and  the 
little  statuettes  he  produced  show  that  in  another  direction  of 
artistic  endeavour  he  was  anything  but  a  tyro.  Thus  he  brought, 
as  a  background  to  his  dandyism,  both  a  mind  and  a  manner 
which  appealed  to  the  well-educated  and  the  well-bred  in  no 
uncertain  way ;  and  he  was,  too,  an  equestrian  of  the  first  rank 
at  a  period  when  riding  was  becoming  fashionable,  and  the  haute 
kole  was  making  the  Park  something  of  a  show  where  the  beauty 
of  the  horses  was  equalled  only  by  the  easy  skill  of  their  riders. 
Beyond  all  this  D’Orsay  was  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  dress. 
That  splendid,  upstanding  figure  dominated  every  assembly  in 
which  it  appeared.  He,  indeed,  possessed  the  port  and  presence 
which  the  great  novelist  has  taught  us  to  regard  as  the  combina¬ 
tion  best  calculated  to  produce  all  that  is  greatest  in  the  effect 
of  man  on  man.  No  impertinence,  no  calculated  rudeness,  no 
daring  impudence  was  necessary  to  D’Orsay  to  gain  an  ascend¬ 
ancy  among  the  great  ones  of  his  time.  He  needed  only  to  be 
himself— calm,  urbane,  imperturbable,  charming;  he  came  and 
conquered  a  world  which  was  not  merely  awed  into  acceptance, 
but  which  regarded  its  ruler  with  affection  as  w^ell  as  admiration. 

Nothing  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  relative  intellectual  claims 
of  the  two  men  who,  for  a  period  of  some  forty  years,  ruled 
London  social  life  than  the  surroundings  of  each  of  them  during 
the  days  of  their  splendour.  The  French  proverb  which  says 
"  Tell  me  with  whom  you  associate  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
are  ”  is  especially  true  when  we  xvould  estimate  the  character  of 
one  who  was  in  a  position  to  choose  his  companions  without 
being  forced  into  any  society  which  was  not  congenial  to  him. 
Both  Brummell  and  D’Orsay  were  in  such  a  situation,  and  the 
companions  of  the  two  men  are  perhaps  as  good  an  index  to 
their  temperaments  as  could  be  found.  Brummell  was  a  sort  of 
presiding  deity  at  Carlton  House,  and  in  the  society  of  the  First 
Gentleman  of  Europe  (a  title  which  someone  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  consummate  irony  bestowed  on  the  Prince  of  Wales)  he 
was  content  to  fritter  away  his  time  and  to  expend  his  energies. 
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The  blas^  heir  to  the  throne  found  something  fresh  and  amuBing 
in  the  young  man  with  the  smooth  face,  immaculate  dress  and 
wondrous  “  stocks  ”  which  piqued  his  jaded  interests.  In  that 
hotbed  Brummell  met  the  toadies  and  panderers  who  gathered 
round  the  royal  table — Colonel  Hanger,  Colonel  Mahon  and 
the  rest ;  and  if  now  and  again  he  did  encounter  one  of  those 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  stamped  on  the  page  of 
history.  Fox  or  Sheridan,  it  seems  probable  that  they  regarded 
each  other  from  alien  standpoints,  and  that  there  could  have 
been  little  in  common  between  them.  One  associates  Brummell 
with  “  Teapot  ”  Crawfurd  and  “  Ball  ”  Hughes,  with  ”  Poodle” 
Byng  and  Jack  Lee,  with  Alvanley  and  Petersham  and  “Kan¬ 
garoo  ’  ’  Cooke — bearers  of  names  that  are  studded  over  the  pages 
of  Gronow,  and  fitfully  appear  among  the  fashionable  annals  of 
a  period  when  the  brains  of  a  man  of  the  ton  were  exercised  over 
little  more  elevating  than  the  intricacies  of  “Macao”  or  the 
curious  and  wonderful  manipulating  of  a  neck-cloth  of  vast  and 
appalling  dimensions. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  Bnimmell’s  intellectual 
endowments  were  only  on  a  par  with  many  of  the  gambling, 
empty-headed  fools  who  passed  their  lives  between  a  club  and 
a  club,  and  whose  horizon  wms  limited  by  a  dinner  and  a  bowl 
of  counters.  Far  from  it.  The  Beau  possessed  plenty  of  brains. 
He  could  never  have  reached  the  position  he  attained  unless  he 
had.  The  unfortunate  part  was  that  he  was  content  to  exercise 
them  in  the  way  he  did ;  that  so  limited  an  influence  was  found 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  cravings  for  fame.  That  he  became  the 
leader  of  that  section  of  society  which  passed  its  days  in  dressing 
and  its  nights  at  the  gaming  table  is  undeniable ;  and,  this  being 
so,  he  may  claim  to  have  been,  within  his  limits,  a  great  man, 
for  he  attained  success  where  he  looked  for  it.  The  pity  was 
that  his  vision  was  not  more  extended.  He  was  made  for  better 
things,  and  what  might  have  been  considered  a  satisfactory  cul¬ 
mination  for  many  of  those  who  crowded  to  see  him  dress  in 
Chesterfield  Street,  or  who  wondered  at  the  finished  article  at 
Carlton  House  or  Almack’s,  should  not  have  been  the  ultima  Thule 
of  one  who  had  that  in  him  which,  under  other  auspices,  might 
have  produced  a  man.  There  it  is,  however,  and  Brummell  comes 
down  to  us  rather  a  tragic  figure,  one  thinks,  who  for  a  decade 
ruled  fashion,  but  eluded  all  that  was  really  best  within  and 
without  its  boundaries. 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  Brummell  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  and  that  was  when  he  confided  in  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
as  he  leant  one  day  upon  the  door  of  her  carriage  in  Bond  Street. 
A  certain  young  officer  happened  to  pass.  “  Who  ever  heard  of 
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I  (yg  father.'  ”  drawled  Brummell.  “  And,  by  the  way,  who  ever 
lieard  of  yours?  ”  retorted  Lady  Hester.  “  Ah  !  my  dear  Lady 
Hester,”  replied  the  Beau,  “  who,  indeed,  ever  heard  of  my 
fjther,  and  who  would  have  ever  heard  of  me  if  I  had  been  any- 
jj^but  what  I  am?  But  you  know.  Lady  Hester,  it  is  my 
folly  that  is  the  making  of  me.  If  I  did  not  impertinently  stare 
Jnchesses  out  of  countenance,  and  nod  over  my  shoulder  to  a 
prince,  I  should  be  forgotten  in  a  week ;  and  if  the  world  is  so 
gilly  as  to  admire  my  absurdities,  you  and  I  may  know  better, 
bat  what  does  that  signify?  ”  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  recalling 
old  times  in  her  solitude  at  Djoun ,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Brummell  ”  was  no  fool.”  Pitt’s  niece  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
wald  and  was  too  good  a  judge  of  character  to  make  a  mistake 
on  such  a  point.  If  we  accept,  as  I  think  we  should,  her  finding, 
m  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Brummell’s  absurdities  and 
affectations,  his  insufferable  ”  side  ”  and  calculated  bad  manners, 
were  the  result  of  a  ”  system  ” — a  system  which,  in  this  gambling 
(or  notoriety  and  acceptance,  justified  for  many  a  year  his  belief 
in  it. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  he  should  have  been  able  to 
impose  himself  so  successfully  and  so  long  on  a  society  which 
included  such  a  number  of  men  of  intelligence,  of  culture,  of  wit. 
Like  all  great  men,  for  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he  at  least 
possessed  the  elements  of  greatness,  his  personality  was  a  sin¬ 
gularly  complex  one.  He  could  be  charming  ;  he  could  be  simple  ; 
he  could  be  dignified ;  but  he  deliberately  chose  to  suppress  these 
characteristics,  and  to  appear  habitually  cold  and  impertinent, 
a  bully  and  sometimes  a  cowaxd.  His  wit  makes  a  very  poor 
show  against  the  lambent  fire  of  an  Alvanley  or  the  rapier  thrusts 
ofaLuttrell.  What  good  things  he  did  enunciate  are  often  but 
supported  on  apocryphal  foundations ;  and  even  then  are  chiefly 
notable  for  their  superb  impudence.  The  ”  Wales,  ring  the  bell,” 
and  the  ”  Who’s  your  fat  friend?  ”  given  all  the  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  bear  the  impress  of  the  retort  carried  to  its  highest 
powers ;  but  they  are  at  least  problematical.  Such  silly  affecta¬ 
tions  as  the  forgetting  which  of  the  Lakes  he  preferred,  or  his 
expressed  inability  to  "  spit  in  clay,”  as  a  reason  for  having 
a  spittoon  of  gold,  are  not  examples  of  wit  so  much  as  of  a 
determination  to  say  something  telling  at  all  costs.  The  famous 
Johnson-Thompson  incident ;  the  rencontre  with  Alderman  Combe 
'in  which,  by  the  by,  the  Beau  got  very  much  the  worse  of  the 
encounter);  the  demand  for  “some  more  of  that  cider,”  after 
be  had  been  given  champagne  at  a  certain  dinner — these,  and  a 
hundred  other  similar  anecdotes  that  have  clustered  round 
Brummell,  show  him  at  his  worst  and  most  affected,  callous  in 
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hurting  the  feelings  of  those  who  entertained  him,  regardless  of  | 
the  most  ordinary  canons  of  decency  and  good-breeding. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  had  not  a  bad  heart.  It  would,  per-  • 
haps,  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  he  had  not  a  heart ‘at  all.  i 
Those  gorgeous  waistcoats  and  that  wondrous  neck-cloth 
(emerged  triumphant  from  a  score  of  “  failures  ”)  could  hardly  ■ 
have  concealed  anything  so  full-blooded.  Again,  it  has  been  ? 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness  that  no  breath  of  scandal  ever  | 
attached  to  him  in  relation  with  the  other  sex.  The  fact  is  he  ^ 
was  too  effeminate,  too  great  an  egoist,  perhaps.  His  “What 
could  I  do?  I  positively  found  that  Lady  Mary  ate  cabbage,”  i 
when  questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  a  report  that  he  was  to  be  I 
married,  might  conceivably  be  an  airy  way  of  hiding  a  lover’s 
disappointment ;  but,  having  regard  to  Brummell’s  character,  one 
has  to  doubt  it,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
mere  piece  of  flippancy  consonant  with  his  temperament.  It  is 
true  that  White’s  renowned  betting  book  records  the  fact  that 
on  March  16th,  1798,  “  Mr.  Brummell  bets  Mr.  Osborne  twenty 
guineas  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  is  married  before  him  (Mr.  0.)’’;but 
the  debt  was  paid,  and  was  probably  always  meant  to  be. 

Was,  then,  Brummell’s  existence  on  this  sublunary  sphere  a 
wholly  useless  one?  Not  so  ;  for,  apart  from  pointing  a  moral  and 
adorning  many  a  tale,  he  had  his  uses.  All  men  cannot  be  Pitts  or 
Wellingtons.  There  is  room  for  Jupiter’s  man  Jeames  as  well  as 
Jupiter.  And,  given  that  man  can  be  differentiated  as  the  clothes- 
wearing  animal  of  the  philosopher’s  definition,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  more  appropriate  the  integument  be  so  much  the  better  for 
the  bearer  thereof.  Brummell  came  at  a  moment  when  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  dress  was  rampant,  when  eccentricity  threatened  to  make 
ridiculous  wdiat  had  at  an  earlier  time  been  charming.  At  the 
same  time,  together  with  this  tendency,  came  also  one  which 
was  leading  a  certain  section  of  society  to  become  lax  and 
slovenly.  At  this  juncture  appeared  Brummell.  With  inherent 
good  taste  he  saw  that  not  gaudy  colours,  not  flamboyant  patterns, 
not,  in  short,  clothes  that  might  have  suited  a  masquerade,  were 
what  should  be;  but  that  immaculate  cut,  subdued  hues,  the 
perfection  and  homogeneity  of  the  tout  ensemble,  were  to  be 
aimed  at  and  attained.  With  a  superb  gesture  he  made  Skeffing- 
ton’s  frivolities  and  P’ox’s  blowsy-boisterousness  in  clothes  seem 
vulgar  and  deniodd ;  he  even  made  the  Prince  himself  look 
overdressed.  In  a  word,  he  reformed  the  sartorial  art ;  and,  just 
as  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  appeared  to  rescue  pictorial  art 
from  the  slough  into  which  it  had  fallen,  so  he  came  and  gave 
to  masculine  dress  a  touch  and  distinction  which  it  lacked.  It 
is  in  this  that  his  greatness  lies.  He  was  the  first  really  to  com- 
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rehend  the  possibilities  of  clothes ;  he  was  the  last  to  give  all 
was  iu  him  to  the  fashioning  of  a  coat  or  the  complexities 
of  a  neck-cloth.  All  the  rest  of  him,  his  impertinences,  his 
vulgarisms,  his  lack  of  those  essentials  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  call  the  attributes  of  a  gentleman,  were  outside  the  main 
point,  were  but  excrescences  on  the  body  of  his  outstanding 

achievement. 

I  have  said  he  was  the  last  who  gave  up  himself  to  his  one 
dominant  idea ;  and  this  is  substantially  true.  He  was  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  dandies.  The  latter  title  has  generally  been 
given  to  D’Orsay,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  was  perhaps  the  final 
exponent  of  consummate  art  in  dress,  he  might  be  thought  to 
have  good  grounds  for  contesting  the  claim  with  Brummell.  But 
D’Orsay  was  a  very  different  man  from  his  predecessor.  To  be 
a  dandy  one  can  be  nothing  else.  All  thoughts,  feelings,  aims 
must  be  concentrated  in  one  overmastering  passion.  That  is  why 
a  man  of  intellect  could  never  attain  pre-eminence  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  A  great  commander  may  be  a  great  dandy.  Wellington,  to 
some  extent,  was,  and  the  Earl  of  Anglesey ;  a  literary  man  (un¬ 
less  he  relies  entirely  on  his  writings  for  income,  of  course)  may 
be,  as  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  was  and  Kostand,  and  even,  in  their 
salad  days,  when  men  took  thought  about  such  things,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  Bulwer-Lytton  and  Harrison  Ainsworth.  But 
these,  and  such  as  these,  could  never  attain  that  single  purpose 
to  which  a  man  like  Brummell  gave  up  his  existence.  And  it  is 
also  for  this  reason  that  D’Orsay,  superlative  beau  as  he  was, 
could  never  quite  attain  the  summit  where  Brummell  stands  alone 
and  unapproachable. 

For  D’Orsay,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  man  of  many  interests. 
His  very  dandyism  proceeded  from  the  artistic  mood  in  his 
I  nature;  a  mood  that  evolved  itself  not  only  in  paint  and  in 
plaster,  but  also  in  intellectual  and  conversational  powers.  Again, 
the  dandy  cannot  but  be  a  supreme  egoist,  hard  and  calculating, 
self-centred  and  self-reliant.  D’Orsay  was  the  exact  reverse. 
Charming  in  manner  and  address,  he  was  the  ivy  rather  than 
the  oak.  Careless  of  money,  regardless  of  the  effects  produced 
on  many  a  confiding  tradesman  by  his  inability  to  pay  his  bills 
(it  must  be  remembered  that  his  very  patronage  meant  payment 
in  itself  very  often),  he  was  yet  to  his  intimates  always  a  friend, 
to  those  he  loved  always  affectionate — a  spoiled  child  of  life,  he 
remained  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  not  merely 
the  splendid  and  gorgeous  dandy,  but  the  cultivated  and  affec¬ 
tionate  gentleman. 

Lord  Lamington  once  said  :  ‘  ‘  Men  took  great  pains  with  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  did  not  slouch  and  moon  through  life ;  and  it  is 
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remarkable  how  highly  they  were  appreciated  by  the  crowd,  not  ^ 
only  of  the  upper,  but  of  the  lower,  classes.”  That  they  did  bo  = 
is  due  pre-eminently  to  the  influence  of  these  two  men ,  so  different  ■ 
in  character,  so  unlike  in  appearance,  so  alien  in  their  methods 
but  both  of  whom  had  one  main  object  in  life  :  to  make  those  ' 
about  them,  if  not  better,  at  least  better  dressed.  Both  these 
protagonists  died  miserably  and  in  exile.  They  were,  in  their  = 
way,  great  men,  and,  like  so  many  great  ones  in  other  walks  of 
life,  they  conquered  and  lost  their  worlds  for  an  idea.  Famous  ' 
both  will  always  be,  for  it  is  the  essence  of  a  man’s  fame  that  ; 
he  should  have  that  in  him  by  which  he  impresses  his  personality  , 
not  only  on  his  contemporaries,  but  on  those  that  come  after. 
That  the  example  of  Brummell  and  D’Orsay  is  forgotten,  that  I 
their  influence  has  long  since  waned,  are  among  the  traditions  ■; 
that  attend  on  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  found  the  world  ’ 
too  plastic  to  retain,  beyond  a  space,  the  impress  of  greatness. 

E.  Beresford  Chancellor, 
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jHis  country  is  being  challenged  to  prepare  to  confront  entirely 
novel  conditions  of  life ;  the  ship  of  commerce,  like  the  ship  of 
war,  is  to  disappear,  and  we  are  to  receive  the  greater  part  of 
our  food,  as  well  as  the  raw  materials  for  oiir  factories,  by  aero¬ 
plane  or  airship,  and  are  to  conduct  our  export  trade  by  the  same 
means.  This  change  in  our  habit  of  life,  based  only,  happily, 
on  prophecy,  would  constitute  a  social  revolution  more  violent  and 
far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  any  of  which  history  holds  any  re¬ 
cord.  It  would  involve  the  sweeping  away  of  the  Navy  of  age-long 
traditions,  and  the  scrapping  as  useless  of  the  great  mercantile 
marine  which  has  been  the  peculiar  pride  of  the  sea-loving  people 
of  these  islands.  This  picture  is  based  on  the  conclusions  that 
have  apparently  been  reached  by  the  Air  Ministry,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  speeches  of  the  Minister  for  Air  and  other  ex¬ 
ponents  of  its  policy ;  and  the  really  serious  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  that  quite  a  number  of  naval  officers — retired  naval  officers, 
it  is  true,  who  have  little  or  no  personal  experience  of  war,  and 
even  less  of  commerce — have  been  throwing  up  their  hats  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  conception  of  an  island  country 
without  ships  of  war  or  ships  of  commerce. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  reflection  of  any 
statements  which  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Air  Ministry, 
and  it  may  be  admitted  that  these  enthusiastic  pioneers  have  not 
yet  traced  their  theories  to  their  ultimate  and  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sions.  As  an  example  of  this  failure  either  of  reasoning  or  of 
courage  we  have  the  latest  declaration  of  Captain  F.  E.  Guest 
in  introducing  the  Air  Estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
declared  that  “it  is  already  proved  that  one  bomb  can  sink  the 
most  powerful  battleship  in  a  few  minutes,”  and  he  added,  wdth 
that  facility  for  irresponsible  prophecy  which  distinguishes  the 
.Air  Ministry,  that  he  believed  that  in  ten  years’  time  “  a  combat 
between  the  forces  of  the  sea  and  the  forces  of  the  air  will  have 
become  a  grotesque  and  pathetically  one-sided  affair.”  One’s 
sympathy  goes  out  to  Captain  Guest  and  his  contemporaries  in 
these  circumstances,  for  he  is  still  comparatively  young  in  years, 
and  may  look  forward  to  living  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  limit 
of  his  vision,  and  in  that  event  one  wonders  how  he  is  going  to 
live,  at  any  rate  in  this  country.  If  he  and  his  fellow-prophets 
are  right,  this  island  will  be  habitable  only  by  a  very  small 
population  growing  its  own  food  and  recovering  its  own  raw 
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materials  for  purposes  of  a  very  limited  range  of  manufactures  I 
For  there  is  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  perfervid  champions  i 
of  air-power  that  war  is  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  On  the  1 
contrary,  they  look  forward,  if  not  with  zest,  at  least  with  resig. 
nation,  to  the  day  when  war  will  be  transferred  to  the  air,  in 
which  gigantic  argosies  will  be  marshalled  by  the  nations.  There  * 
are  to  be  no  more  navies  moving  over  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  I 
world,  and  no  more  ships  of  commerce  proceeding  on  their  lawful  j 
occasions,  but  every  form  of  transport,  at  least  under  war  con¬ 
ditions,  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  air,  where  also  the  nations  will 
settle  any  dispute  which  may  arise  between  them. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  as  to  the  consequences  which  must 
flow  from  the  success  of  aircraft  in  sinking  the  most  powerful 
battleship  in  a  few'  minutes,  thus  rendering  the  fighting  navy 
of  the  sea  obsolete.  Colonel  Moore  Brabazon,  M.P.— the  first 
Englishman  to  fly  successfully  a  biplane — has  specifically  de¬ 
clared  that  “  such  a  change  has  happened  in  the  world  that  the 
Navy  to-day  is  obsolescent.”  He  regards  the  revolution  as 
already  complete.  We  are  advised,  in  effect,  to  call  home  our 
squadrons  from  overseas — from  the  Mediterranean,  the  East 
Indies,  China  waters,  the  South  Africa  station.  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies;  to  demobilise  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  send 
every  vessel  under  the  White  Ensign  to  the  scrap-heap ;  to  close 
our  dockyards,  victualling  yards  and  other  naval  establishments 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  to  pension  off  every  official  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  well  as  every  naval  officer  and  man.  For  if  the 
Navy  is  obsolescent,  then  its  continued  maintenance  constitutes 
the  grossest  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money  at  a  time  w'hen  this 
country  is  suffering  from  more  serious  financial  embarrassments 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Minister 
for  Air  has  not  gone  as  far  as  Colonel  Moore  Brabazon  and  some 
other  M.P.s,  but  if  a  battleship,  with  all  its  highly-developed 
powers  of  offence  and  defence,  can  be  bombed  out  of  existence 
in  a  few  minutes,  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  doom  of  cruisers 
and  destroyers  is  also  sealed.  There  is,  indeed,  little  to  choose 
between  the  confident  prophecies  of  the  various  champions  of 
air- power.  They  all  contend,  in  so  many  words,  that  naval  power 
has  been  rendered  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  in  a  few  years’ 
time  the  seas  w'ill  be  as  desolate  of  craft  as  they  were  in  the 
earliest  Stone  Age ,  while  the  heavens  will  be  full  of  all-conquering 
aircraft  of  various  descriptions  and  designs. 

That  is  a  prophecy  which  must  overwhelm  with  dismay  every¬ 
one  who  lives  in  this  island  country,  which  produces  only  one- 
sixth  of  its  daily  food,  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  recently  reminded  us,  and  must  obtain  from  other  countries 
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{lie  greater  part  of  the  raw  material  which  it  fashions  into  goods 
to  offer  in  exchange  for  its  very  means  of  existence.  In  the  past 
-that  is,  before  the  Air  Ministry  existed — it  was  the  accepted 
principle  on  which  this  country’s  defensive  policy  was  based  that 
the  terrors  of  starvation  were  more  to  be  feared  than  those  of 
I  invasion.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  have  hitherto  lived  by  the 
sea,  but  about  half  our  population  exists  by  rendering  various 
forms  of  services  to  other  nations,  practically  all  those  services  in 
shipping,  banking,  insurance  and  bill-broking  involving  sea 
transport.  It  was  the  realisation  of  our  sea  dependence  which 
caused  the  Germans  in  the  Great  War  to  concentrate  on  the  sub¬ 
marine  campaign  ;  they  were  aware  that  if  they  could  cut  our 
sea  communications  they  w'ould  be  inflicting  the  most  complete 
defeat  upon  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  would  bring  this  country, 
confronted  with  starvation,  to  its  knees.  Pressing  into  their 
service  submarines  and  aircraft,  they  struck  at  the  mercantile 
marine.  The  failure  of  the  aircraft  was  grotesque,  and  their  sub¬ 
marines  were  eventually  mastered.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  agi’eeing  that  starvation  and 
not  invasion  was  this  country’s  most  deadly  peril,  they  practic¬ 
ally  abandoned  every  effort  to  injure  the  Grand  Fleet,  the  master 
instrument  of  our  war  policy,  and  devoted  their  every  energy  to 
the  attack  upon  merchant  shipping. 

If  we  must  accept  as  true  the  statement  that,  owing  to  the 
development  of  air  power,  the  Navy  is  now  obsolete — that  the 
most  powerful  battleship  can  be  sunk  in  a  few  minutes — does  it 
not  become  apparent  that  an  enemy  will  not  seek  to  sink  battle¬ 
ships,  few  in  number  and  provided  with  considerable  powers  of 
offence  and  defence,  but  will  concentrate  upon  our  vital  merchant 
ships,  which  are  not  designed  for  the  violence  of  war,  can  offer 
comparatively  little  resistance  to  such  successful  bomb-dropping 
as  the  Minister  for  Air  envisages,  and  ^x)ssess  only  one-half  to 
one-tbird  the  speed  of  a  battleship,  speed  being  a  most  potent 
defence  against  aerial  attack?  Under  the  Washington  Naval 
Treaty  we  shall  possess  in  ten  years’  time  only  fifteen  capital 
ships — battleships  or  battle-cruisers — and  the  number  of  our  light 
cniisers  and  destroyers  will  be  limited  by  financial  considerations. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  nearly  four  thousand  large  unarmed 
and,  for  the  most  part,  slow  merchant  ships  under  the  British 
flag.  Is  it  imagined  that  an  enemy  desiring  to  strike  this  country 
a  vital  blow  would  devote  attention  to  tlie  few  swift  and  power¬ 
fully-armed  men-of-war,  when  so  many  more  desirable  targets, 
in  the  shape  of  merchant  ships  with  their  cargoes,  were  presented 
to  attack?  Would  not  such  an  enemy  regard  with  comparative 
contempt  our  men-of-war,  and  concentrate  all  his  aircraft  about 
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the  focal  points  of  our  trade  routes,  and  by  successful  attack  on  1 
our  merchant  ships  reduce  this  country  to  a  state  of  destitution  1 
incomparably  more  pitiful  than  that  of  Soviet  Russia  to-day?  i 
Our  defeat  in  these  circumstances  would  be  certain.  If  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  prophecies  of  the  air  enthusiasts,  from 
Captain  Guest  downwards,  we  are  warned  by  every  consideration 
of  prudence  to  adjust  our  thoughts  and  acts  to  the  new  conditions 
of  transport  without  delay.  What  does  that  involve?  It  means 
that  we  must  arrange  for  the  carriage  by  air  of  about 
150,000,000  tons  of  goods  each  year,  for  in  1913,  a  normal 
trading  year,  our  exports  and  imports  amounted  to 
147,820,000  tons.  What  that  gigantic  operation  would  in¬ 
volve  in  aircraft  may  be  judged  by  recalling  the  relatively  small 
weight-carrying  capacity  of  craft  travelling  in  the  air  as  compared 
with  the  capacity  of  a  ship  on  the  seas.^  We  talk  of  our  “  carry¬ 
ing  trade,”  but  the  carrying  at  present  is  done  by  the  sea,  and 
the  function  of  the  ship  is  not  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  cargo,  but 
merely  to  move  that  cargo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aircraft 
has  to  carry  as  well  as  move  any  cargo.  If  the  air  en¬ 
thusiasts  are  correct  in  their  prophecies,  we  are  confronted 
as  an  island  people,  living  in  the  main  on  food  which  must  be 
brought  to  us  from  other  countries,  with  a  problem  which  is  in¬ 
soluble.  We  can  exist  only  so  long  as  the  ship  of  commerce 
continues  to  perform  its  mission  in  feeding  us  and  providing  us 
with  the  material  on  which  we  can  work,  and  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  true  that  “a  combat  between  the  forces  of  the  sea  and 
the  forces  of  the  air  ”  can  be  described  as  ”  a  grotesque  and 
pathetically  one-sided  affair  ”  the  destiny  of  this  country  will  be 
sealed,  for  the  enemy  of  the  battleship  must  also  be  the  far  more 
deadly  enemy  of  thQ  merchant  ship. 

If  we  turn  from  the  imaginings  of  over-active  and  unbalanced 
imaginations  to  actualities,  we  can  be  of  good  cheer.  For  these 
prophecies,  definitely  pointing  to  our  doom  as  a  sea  Power,  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  thorough  investigation  by  the  most 
competent  body  which  could  have  been  called  upon  to  adjudicate 
on  the  matter.  Many  months  ago,  when  the  campaign  against 
the  fighting  navy,  and  inferentially  also  against  the  merchant 
navy,  had  been  in  full  swing  for  a  considerable  period,  the 
Government  remitted  the  associated  problems  of  sea,  land  and 
air  defence  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  This  body 
has  among  its  members  the  most  distinguished  experts  of  the 
fighting  Services,  as  well  as  certain  Ministers  of  the  Crown — all 
of  them  bearing  the  heavy  responsibility  of  office,  and  all  of  them 


(1)  Wator  being  the  unit,  the  speoifio  density  of  air  is  only  0*0012032. 
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:  jongcious  of  the  vast  interests  confided  to  their  care.  An  invita¬ 
tion  was  issued  to  all  and  sundry  among  the  disciples  of  air  power 
to  submit  their  ideas  to  this  body.  In  the  result  the  whole  field 
uf  prophecy  was  laboriously  explored,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
case  for  air  power  had  not  been  made  out.  It  was  held  that  in 
aircraft  resided  great  possibilities  of  development,  but  that,  in 
spite  of  the  aeroplane,  the  airship  and  the  submarine,  the  battle- 
ship,  and  therefore  other  types  of  men-of-war,  remained  practic- 
I  ally  unchallenged.  “  Similar  inquiries  conducted  in  almost  every 
[Treat  naval  country  independently,”  as  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  has  remarked,  ”  have  resulted  in  the  arrival  unani¬ 
mously  at  the  same  conclusion — a  conclusion  which  was  confirmed 
at  Washington,  and  which  certainly  stands.”  The  assurance 
which  the  Admiralty  gives  as  to  the  battleship  is :  “  The 
attacks  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  from  the  air  are  being  pro¬ 
vided  against,  and  more  than  provided  against,  by  improvements 
in  its  passive  and  active  defence.  ...  It  is  to-day  the  considered 
opinion,  both  of  the  Naval  Staff  and  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
that  defence  against  aircraft,  so  far  as  capital  ships  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is,  and  will  keep,  fully  abreast  of  attack,  whether  by  air¬ 
craft  or  submarines.” 

The  heralds  of  the  new  age  of  all-conquering  air  power  were 
for  a  time  reduced  to  silence  in  this  country.  But  the  agitation 
here  had  a  mild  reflection  in  the  United  States.  The  President 
decided  last  year  to  appoint  a  joint  Army  and  Navy  Board,  over 
which  General  Pershing,  who  had  had  war  experience  of  the 
relative  values  of  navies,  armies  and  air  forces,  was  called  upon 
to  preside.  This  body  was  not  satisfied  with  receiving  evidence, 
however  authoritative ,  but  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on 
a  number  of  ex-German  men-of-war,  which  had  been  surrendered 
under  the  Peace  Treaty.  These  experiments  w  ere  concerned  with 
ordnance  problems  as  well  as  aviation  problems,  and  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  on  their  results  the  defensive  poliay  of  the  United 
States  would  in  future  be  based.  In  their  report  the  Joint  Board 
recorded  that  ”  the  experiments  definitely  determined  in  each 
case  that  the  projectiles  used  were  superior  to  the  defensive 
features  of  construction  of  the  vessel  attacked.  ”  “It  has  long  been 
I  recognised,”  it  w’as  added,  ”  that  the  gun  carried  by  any  type 
of  war  vessel  is  superior  at  moderate  ranges  to  the  armour  or  pro¬ 
tective  construction  of  vessels  of  light  type.  In  a  large  measure, 
therefore,  the  greatest  interest  in  these  experiments  lay  in  the 
bombing  of  naval  vessels  by  aircraft.”  Owing  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  the  important  report  of  this  expert  body  attracted 
little  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Since  apparently  the 
Minister  for  Air  and  many  others  of  like  mind  have  not 
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studied  the  findings,  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  are  still  un¬ 
familiar  to  others  who  have  recently  indulged  in  positive  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  influence  of  air  power  on  sea  power.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  emphasised  the  extremely  short  range  of  action,  relative 
to  that  of  naval  vessels,  of  heavier-than-air  machines—that 
is,  aeroplanes — carrying  large-capacity  high-explosive  bombs. 

‘  ‘  When  armed  with  heavy  bombs  the  radius  of  action  of  heavier- 
than-air  types  is  inadequate  for  extensive  operations  ”  ;  and  they 
added  that  “  darkness,  fog,  falling  or  squally  weather  will  greatly 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  aircraft  in  search  operations,”  and  of 
course  the  man-of-war  to  be  bombed  has  to  be  found  before  an 
attack  can  be  made.  It  was  conceded  that  “  most  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  likewise  adversely  affect  surface  vessels  conducting  such 
operations,  but,”  it  was  held,  “  not  to  the  same  extent.”  Having 
reviewed  the  results  of  these  extensive  experiments,  the  Joint 
‘Board  recorded  the  following  opinions  : — 

“  (a)  The  mission  of  the  Navy  is  to  control  vital  lines  of  transportation 
upon  the  sea.  If  no  opposition  is  met  from  enemy  naval  vessels,  this 
mission  can  be  accomplished  without  entering  an  enemy’s  coast  zone, 
within  which  aircraft  bwed  on  shore  or  in  sheltered  harbours  are  effective. 

“  (b)  Without  an  effective  Navy  in  time  of  war,  a  nation  must  submit 
to  an  economic  blockade  fatal  to  its  trade  and  the  importation  of  necessary 
materials  for  the  production  of  war  supplies. 

“  (c)  If  heavier-than-air  craft  are  to  be  effective  in  naval  warfare, 
they  must  have  great  mobility,  and  since  their  radius  of  action  is  not 
great,  additional  mobility  must  be  obtained  by  providing  mobile  bases, 
i.e.,  aircraft  carriers. 

“  (d)  So  far  as  known,  no  planes  large  enough  to  carry  a  bomb  effective 
against  a  major  ship  have  been  flown  from  or  landed  on  an  airplane  carrier 
at  sea.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  future  development  will  make 
such  operations  practicable. 

“  (c)  Even  in  the  present  state  of  development,  the  aircraft  carrier, 
as  exemplified  by  the  Argus  of  the  British  Navy,  is  a  type  essential  to 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  fleet. 

“  (/)  Aircraft  ce  "iers  are  subject  to  attack  by  vessels  carrying  guns, 
torpedoes  or  bombs,  and  will  require,  as  all  other  types  of  vessels  require, 
the  eventual  support  of  the  battleship. 

“  (g)  The  battleship  is  still  the  backbone  of  the  fleet  and  the  bulwark 
of  the  nation’s  sea  defence,  and  will  so  remain  so  long  as  the  safe  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  sea  for  purposes  of  trade  or  transportation  is  vital  to  succees 
in  war. 

“  {h)  The  airplane,  like  the  submarine,  destroyer  and  mine,  has  added 
to  the  dangers  to  which  battleships  are  exposed,  but  has  not  made  the 
battleship  obsolete.  The  battleship  still  remains  the  greatest  factor  of 
naval  strength. 

“  (i)  The  development  of  aircraft,  instead  of  furnishing  an  economical 
instrument  of  war  leading  to  the  abolition  of  the  battleship,  has  but  added 
to  the  complexity  of  naval  warfare. 

“  (j)  The  aviation  and  ordnance  experiments  conducted  with  the 
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d-Gennan  vessels  as  targets  have  proved  that  it  has  become  imperative 
(g  a  niatter  of  national  defence  to  provide  for  the  maximiim  possible 
development  of  aviation  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy.  They  have  proved 
j|go  the  necessity  for  aircraft  carriers  of  the  maximum  size  and  speed 
to  supply  our  fleet  with  the  offensive  and  defensive  power  which  aircraft 
provide,  within  their  radius  of  action,  as  an  effective  adjimct  of  the  fleet 
It  is  likewise  essential  that  effective  anti-aircraft  armament  be  provided.’ 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government,  this 
country  has  the  advantage  of  the  guidance  of  the  report  of  this 
Board  in  adjusting  its  defensive  policy  to  the  new  conditions 
created  by  the  appearance  of  airships  and  aeroplanes.  Its  con¬ 
clusions  have  reinforced  the  decisions  reached  by  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  and  the  opinions  previously  formed  by  our 
own  Naval  Staff.  “  An  effective  navy  in  time  of  war  ”  still  re¬ 
mains  essential  to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  how  much  more 
so  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  battleship  is  still  the  “  greatest 
factor  of  naval  strength  ”  ;  and,  since  aircraft  carriers  must  be 
employed  in  any  overseas  operations  undertaken  by  aeroplanes, 
they  will  require  “  the  eventual  support  of  the  battleship.” 

It  is  in  the  light  of  a  mass  of  theoretical  and  practical  evidence 
of  the  most  overwhelming  character  in  support  of  its  policy 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  recently  been  exposed  to  attack, 
and,  in  addition,  it  has  had  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  the  Geddes 
Committee,  consisting  of  civilians,  which  professed  to  teach  the 
naval  authorities  how  to  man  the  fleet  in  peace  and  in  war.  So 
far  as  the  ill-informed  criticisms  of  the  Geddes  Committee  are 
concerned,  the  issue  has  been  closed  by  an  Admiralty  memor¬ 
andum  and  by  the  brilliant  and  informative  speech  of  Mr.  L.  S. 
Amery,  the  Financial  Secretary,  in  presenting  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  present  financial  year.  But 
the  campaign  against  the  Sea  Lords  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  technically  ignorant  and  culpably  blind  still  continues.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  create  an  impression  in  the  public  mind 
that  these  expert  advisers  of  the  Government — their  own  know¬ 
ledge  and  judgment  reinforced  by  the  Naval  Staff — are  unfitted 
for  the  positions  which  they  occupy.  Whether  their  unfittedness 
arises  from  mental  feebleness,  want  of  knowledge,  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience,  or  the  conservatism  of  advancing  age  is  not  stated.  It 
happens  that  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  consists  of  officers, 
from  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl  Beatty  downwards,  who  have 
risen  to  their  present  positions  by  ability  and  not  by  seniority ; 
the  average  age  of  the  Sea  Lords  is  certainly  far  lower  than  that 
of  any  predecessors,  and  they  all  confronted  the  enemy  by  sea. 
They  know  what  war,  war  in  the  air  as  w’ell  as  war  by  sea,  means 
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by  personal  experience.  At  the  risk  of  their  lives  they  opposed  = 
the  enemy  over  long  and  weary  months,  frustrating  his  every 
stratagem  over  the  sea,  on  the  sea  and  under  the  sea. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  on  his  return 
from  his  fruitful  mission  to  Washington,  should  have  felt  im- 
polled,  as  First  Lord — primus  inter  pares — to  enter  his  protest 
against  what  he  has  described  as  “  a  campaign  ...  in  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  Navy  and  in  vilification  of  those  concerned 
in  naval  policy.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  Board  of  Admiralty  upon 
which  there  are  so  many  sailors  distinguished  by  ability  and  mentol 
capacity.  It  is  a  grotesque  libel  to  suggest  that  they  can  still  think 
only  in  terms  of  war.  I  have  never  served  with  a  body  of  men  who 
have  taken  a  more  broadminded  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  intereeta 
of  the  time,  or  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  dnancial  straits  in  which 
the  ooimtry  stands,  and  of  the  need  of  economy.  They  have  put  personal 
interests  in  quite  a  secondary  position,  and  have  accepted  the  thankless 
and  miserable  task  of  blasting  the  hopes  and  careers  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow  officers.  It  is  monstrous  to  denoimce  them  because  they  have  not 
gone  frirther  and  carried  out  reductions  in  the  Navy  beyond  the  point  of 
the  policy  which  has  been  approved  by  Parliament.  The  Admiralty 
have  given  effect  to  the  national  policy  of  a  one-Power  standard.  They 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  limit  of  security.  I  pledge  my  word  that 
everything  is  being  done  that  can  be  done  with  safety  to  reduce  expenditure 
on  the  Navy,  and  I  ask  my  countrymen  to  give  fair  play  to  the  Admiralty 
and  extend  to  it  the  confidence  which  it  deserves.” 

It  cannot  even  be  pleaded  that  the  action  of  the  Sea  Lords  in 
this  country  is  in  conflict  with  the  policy  which  is  being  pursued 
in  other  maritime  countries.  There  is  no  reflection  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Navy,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Japan,  in  France  or  in  Italy.  The  importance 
which  these  countries  still  attach  to  naval  power  was  revealed 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  Washington  Conference  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  Naval  Treaty  which  was  concluded  before  its 
proceedings  ended.  The  primacy  of  the  capital  ship,  in  spite  of 
the  development  of  the  submarine  and  the  advent  of  aircraft,  was 
reaffirmed,  and  it  wms  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  unanimity, 
to  abandon  all  idea  of  fixing  a  tonnage  basis  for  light  cruisers 
and  auxiliary  craft,  so  great  was  the  importance  attached  to  their 
possession.  The  Washington  Naval  Treaty  did  not  abolish  navies, 
but  merely  stabilised  their  growth  in  the  interests  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  great  maritime  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  United 
States  the  construction  of  light  cruisers  is  still  being  continued, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  number  of  destroyers ;  Japan  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  the  building  of  auxiliary  craft ;  and  in  France  six  cruisers 
of  8,000  tons  each  and  a  speed  of  36  knots,  as  well  as  twelve 
large  and  twelve  medium-size  destroyers,  are  about  to  be  laid 
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jown,  and  thirty-six  more  submarines  are  also  to  be  built.  We, 
on  our  part,  have  abandoned  the  intention  to  build  four  large 
super-Hoods,  as  authorised  by  the  House  of  Commons  last  year, 
and  it  was  agreed  at  Washington  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  to 
lay  down  in  place  of  them  two  smaller  battleships.  In  the  new 
Xavy  Estimates  provision  is  made  for  beginning  the  construction 
of  these  two  ships,  the  addition  of  which  to  the  fleet  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  maintain  in  future  a  navy  ‘  ‘  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  country.”  That  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country  which  in  the  immediate  past  has  supported  a 
fleet  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  any  other  fleet.  Will 
it  be  suggested  that  this  country,  responsible  for  the  sea  interests 
of  a  world- wide  maritime  empire ,  can  be  satisfied  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  with  anything  less  than  a  one-Power 
standard  fleet? 

We  require  not  only  a  fighting  fleet  but  also  a  commercial  fleet. 

In  the  suggestive  study  on  ”  Merchant  Shipping  and  World 
Commerce  in  Relation  to  Sea  Power  ”  which  Sir  Westcott  Abell, 
Chief  Ship  Surveyor  to  Lloyd’s  Register,  submitted  recently  to 
the  members  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  we  were 
reminded  that  “  sea  power  is  the  combination  of  a  healthy  com¬ 
merce  and  mercantile  marine  w’ith  the  military  navy,  which  en¬ 
sures  by  force  of  arms  such  protection  as  will  enable  the  unarmed 
vessels  to  carry  out  their  proper  functions.”  That  is  an  old 
doctrine  restated  in  new  terms,  and  we  shall  ignore  it  at  our 
peril.  The  outlook  of  merchant  shipping  is  dark,  as  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  admitted,  and,  as  his  words  indicated,  he  is  the 
very  antithesis  to  a  pessimist.  As  to  the  past : — 

“  Looking  back  to  the  period  before  the  war,  we  had  built  up  an  un¬ 
paralleled  position.  Our  ships  engaged  in  almost  every  trade,  8md  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  in  those  days  British  shipping  was  efficient 
enough  to  ceury  the  goods  of  any  merchant,  no  matter  what  his  nationality. 
Our  ships  were  considered  to  be  well-built  and  well-managed,  in  addition 
to  being  well-manned  by  capable  navigators  and  hardy  adventurers ; 
they  rendered  efficient  services,  and  we  gave  thanks  to  no  one  for  the 
position  we  had  attained,  except,  perhaps,  to  our  forefathers  who  had 
bequeathed  us  orir  sea  sense.  These  things  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were 
yester-year,  and  we  can  take  pride  in  the  efficiency  of  our  organisations. 

“British  shipowners  remain  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
They  still  believe  in  the  four  ‘  F’s  ’ — Freedom  of  Seas,  Freedom  of  Ports, 
Freedom  of  Trade  and  Freedom  of  Contract.  Experience  has  taught 
them  that  these  principles  are  the  foundations  of  efficiency  and  prosperity. 
British  shipowners  ask  no  favours  from  their  own  or  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  ask  only  for  elbow-room  to  provide  sea  transport  for  trade  cheaply 
and  efficiently.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  pMt,  it  is  their  ambition  to  look 
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the  whole  world  in  the  face  with  the  assurance  that  whatever  success  they 
may  achieve  will  be  due  to  their  own  efforts  as  shipowners,  the  heirs  of  ^ 
priceless  traditions,  and  to  the  support  they  have  received  from  their  ^ 
incompeu'able  officers  and  men.” 

From  this  enheartening  review  Sir  Frederick  Lewis  turned 
to  the  “  serious  emergency  which  now  confronts  British  ship¬ 
owners  owing  to  the  surplus  of  tonnage  beyond  the  present  limited 
requirements  of  international  trade.”  The  practical  shipowner 
who  has  passed  through  former  crises  is  not,  however,  dismayed 
by  the  situation  which  confronts  him ,  grave  as  it  is. 

*‘  An  estimate  of  British  tonnage  at  present  laid  up  in  36  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  puts  the  figure  at  million  gross  register  tons.  The 
United  States  Shipping  Board  (apart  from  privately  owned  vessels  and 
wooden  and  composite  vessels)  has,  it  is  stated,  some  1,000  vessels  lying 
idle,  representing  possibly  something  over  4,000,000  gross  register  tons, 
and  most  other  maritime  countries  are  in  much  the  same  unfortunate 
position. 

”  Although  it  is  said  that  figures  can  be  made  to  prove  almost  any. 
thing,  it  is  sometimes  instructive  to  study  statistics,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
shipping  industry  I  think  it  is  worth  while  noting  the  important  changes 
that  have  occurred  since  1914.  In  that  year,  according  to  Lloyd’s  Register, 
the  world’s  total  steam  and  motor  tonnage  was  13,443,000  gross  tons  less 
than  at  June  30th,  1921,  but  of  this  ditferonce  1,832,000  tons  represent 
wooden  and  composite  tonnage,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
increase  can  fairly  be  reduced  to  11,611,000  tons.  According  to 
Lloyd’s  Register,  of  this  increase  1,064,900  tons  are  British  and  Colonial- 
owned  and  11,417,000  tons  are  American.  Most  of  the  Allied  countries 
have  also  added  to  their  tonnage  since  1914,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Germany’s  quota  stands  at  4,480,000  gross  tons  less  than  in  that  year. 

”  When  account  is  taken  of  the  increased  tanker  toimage — which 
represents  2,940,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  1914  figures — and  the  increased 
number  of  obsolete  vessels  over,  say,  25  years  of  age  which  are  now  on 
the  register,  combined  wdth  other  considerations,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  surplus  of  effective  tonnage  for  carrj'ing  international  treble  is 
much  less  than  the  bare  statistics  suggest. 

”  On  the  one  hand,  the  supply  of  tonnage  has  incresised,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  for  tonnage  for  overseas  trade  has  diminished. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  1921,  whilst  showing  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  both  our  imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  1913,  reveal  that, 
when  expressed  in  terms  of  weight,  a  serious  decline  in  trade  has  occurred 
— something  like  30  per  cent,  in  our  imports,  and  64  per  cent,  in  our  exports. 
Consequently,  with  other  nations  experiencing  similar  serious  declines  in 
trade,  it  is  difficult — I  had  almost  said  impossible — to  find  any  profitable 
employment  for  shipping  in  spite  of  the  great  volume  of  tonnage  at  present 
lying  idle.” 

The  British  shipowner  is  faced  with  two  perils — one  internal 
and  the  other  external.  Owing  to  the  statesmanship  and  good 
sense  of  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  of  the  trade 
unions  concerned  with  ship  labour,  an  amicable  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  reference  to  labour.  But  in  practically  every 
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other  direction  shipping  is  threatened  by  the  recalcitrant  attitude 
of  Labour  leaders  to  the  re-establishment  of  an  economic  wage. 
Shipping  freights,  under  the  influence  of  keen  competition  for 
the  relatively  small  number  of  cargoes  available,  have  fallen  to 
the  level  of  1913,  but  the  shipowner  still  has  to  pay  excessive 
operating  costs,  of  which  none  are  more  hampering  than  those 
arising  from  the  handling  of  ships  in  port.  Another  embarrassing 
feature  is  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  build  ships  in  this  country 
DOW  that  the  earning  capacity  of  ships  has  fallen  so  dramatically. 
In  consequence  of  the  blind  struggle  of  the  leaders  of  the  shipyard 
and  engineering  workers  for  an  uneconomic  wage  the  industry 
is  practically  dead.  Foreign  orders  as  well  as  home  orders  have 
steadily  fallen  off  during  the  past  year,  though  ships  of  new  design 
and  improved  equipment,  and  ships,  therefore,  which  could  be 
operated  economically,  are  needed  to  replace  old  and  uneconomic 
vessels,  which  Sir  Frederick  Lewis  has  estimated  at  no  less  than 
5,500,000  tons.  There  is  a  price  beyond  which  the  British  ship¬ 
owner  cannot  go  if  he  is  to  run  his  vessels  without  loss,  much  less 
at  a  profit,  and  there  is  a  price  also  beyond  which  the  foreign  ship¬ 
owner,  free  to  build  where  he  likes,  will  not  go.  The  attitude 
of  the  trade  union  leaders  has  resulted  in  drying  up  the  stream  of 
orders  which  otherwise  would  be  flowing  from  the  offices  of 
British  shipowners,  as  illustrated  by  the  statements  of  Lord 
Inchcape  and  Sir  William  Noble  that  the  P.  &  0.  Company 
and  the  Cairn  Line  are  waiting  to  invest  in  new  ships.  The 
foreign  shii)Owner  is  also  being  repulsed.  In  1913  we  built 
ships  to  foreign  account  of  the  value  of  £11,000,000,  and  only  by 
the  retention  of  this  branch  of  trade  is  there  any  hope  that  em¬ 
ployment  can  be  found  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  in 
the  past  have  been  engaged  in  constructing,  engining  and  fitting 
out  ships.  In  any  event  the  position  of  the  industry  would  have 
been  bad,  owing  to  the  falling-off  of  warship  orders.  We  have 
now  entered  upon  a  ten  years’  naval  holiday,  and  it  is  therefore 
all  the  more  necessary  to  secure  every  possible  order  for  merchant 
ships.  Yet,  in  face  of  the  moribund  condition  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  the  leaders  of  the  great  trade  unions  concerned  are  at 
the  moment  fighting  for  the  stabilisation  of  an  uneconomic  wage 
and  the  establishment  of  impossible  workshop  conditions. 

British  shipping,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  also  confronted  wdth 
other  dangers  which  are  external.  Not  in  one  country  alone, 
although  especially  in  the  United  States,  attempts  are  being  made 
to  nurse  the  shipping  under  the  various  national  flags  by  restric¬ 
tive  legislation  which  must,  in  varying  degree,  shut  them  out 
from  the  international  freight  market,  with  its  cheap  sea 
transport  for  their  imports  and  exports.  The  policy  of 
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nationalisation,  in  view  of  the  colossal  losses  on  the  State- 
owned  ships  of  the  United  States,  and  the  less  colossal  1 
but  still  heavy,  losses  incurred  on  the  State-owned  ships 
of  France  and  Canada,  may  be  regarded  as  dead,  though  i 
Australia  goes  on  her  way  regardless  of  the  logic  of  finance  ! 
British  shipowners  are  faced  with  another  kind  of  attack,  to  be  ■ 
subsidised  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  restrictive  legislation  and  to  the  immediate,  although 
probably  not  ultimate,  injury  of  British  shipping.  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis  has  called  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
American  shipping,  and  to  the  steps  which  it  is  proposed  to  take 
in  order  to  support  the  American  mercantile  marine.  It  has 
hitherto  been  run  at  a  ruinous  loss,  and  the  new  policy  is  to  sell 
the  vessels,  presiunably  after  legislation  has  been  adopted  of  a 
preferential  kind,  including — 

1.  Differential  railway  rates. 

2.  Income-tax  rebates  in  respect  of  freight  paid  by  United 
States  shippers  to  United  States  shipowners. 

3.  Doubling  of  all  tonnage  dues  on  all  ships  under  all  flags, 
and  the  application  of  the  revenue  so  obtained  to  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  ships  under  the  United  States  flag. 

4.  The  restriction  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  carried 
to  the  United  States  to  ships  under  the  United  States  flag. 
What  is  the  excuse  for  these  protective  measures?  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  American  ships  should  carry  American  exports; 
whereas  in  January  last  61T0  per  cent,  of  those  cargoes  were 
carried  in  foreign  vessels,  and  only  38'9  per  cent,  were  borne  in 
American  vessels.  In  that  connection  Sir  Fredeiyck  Lewis  has 
pointed  out  that  one  country’s  exports  are  other  countries’  im¬ 
ports,  and  buyers  as  well  as  sellers  want  the  most  efficient  and 
cheapest  transport  they  can  obtain.  “  Assuming  that  every 
country  commenced  to  impose  discriminatory  conditions  in  favour 
of  its  own  shipping,  we  should  arrive  at  the  point  of  absurdity 
where  each  country  would  be  sending  its  own  ships  to  bring  its 
own  imports,  obviously  a  most  uneconomical  procedure,  as  it 
would  result  in  each  vessel  making  its  outward  voyage  in  ballast, 
unless,  of  course,  cargoes  were  exchanged  at  some  ])oint  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean — a  Gilbertian  proceeding.” 

British  shipowners,  as  they  have  shown  by  their  words  as  well 
as  by  their  acts,  entertain  the  most  friendly  sentiments  towards 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States.  They  have  no  in¬ 
clination  to  challenge  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  give  any 
bounties  it  pleases  to  its  own  shipping,  but  if  the  proposed 
preferences  to  American  ships  attain  the  object  in  view,  then 
commerce  with  the  United  States  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
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of  the  international  freight  market.  The  aim  which  must  underlie 
,uch  discriminatory  legislation  can  only  be  attained  by  driving 
otttof  the  North  Atlantic  ships  under  other  flags,  and  the  freights 
Amended  by  the  United  States  marine  will  therefore  inevitably 
be  higher  than  the  world  freights.  Is  it  inappropriate  to  suggest 
that  such  action  would  be  most  unwise  at  a  moment  when  the 
Cnited  States  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  markets  overseas  for 
American  exports?  The  world  is  finding  it  hard  enough  to  pay 
the  competitive  f.o.b.  price  of  these  exports,  but  its  difficulties 
be  immeasurably  increased  if  other  nations  can  only  trade 
with  the  United  States  on  the  extravagant  terms  which  the  pro- 
I  posed  legislation  would  stabilise.  Sir  Norman  Hill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Liverpool  Steamsliip  Owners’  Association ,  has  pointed  out 
that  natural  conditions  play  a  most  important  part  in  determining 
the  ownership  of  the  merchant  ship,  just  as  natural  conditions 
play  a  most  important  part  in  determining  which  are  the  food- 
eiporting  or  the  cotton-  or  rubber-growing  countries  in  the  w’orld. 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  in  discussing  the 
development  of  shipping  policy  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  referred  to  the  possibility  that  the  British  people  might 
be  compelled  to  reconsider  their  position  as  the  champions  of  the 
freedom  of  the  sea  as  the  highways  of  international  trade.  Mr. 
Stanley  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  gone  a 
stage  further,  and  has  revealed,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mis¬ 
understood,  the  policy  which  this  island  country,  the  pivot  of  a 
maritime  Empire,  may  be  led  to  adopt  : — 

“  For  tho  maintenance  of  our  trade,”  he  said,'  “  we  have  our  shipping. 
This  is  no  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day 
our  shipping  has  to  face  many  difficulties  it  has  never  had  to  face  before. 
It  has  not  only  got  to  face  a  period  of  intense  competition,  but  also  a 
deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  other  coimtries  to  build  up  a  mercantile 
marine  at  our  expense.  Shipping  is  our  life-blood,  and  therefore  this 
problem  of  the  mercantile  marine  is  not  only  a  problem  for  this 
country,  but  for  the  whole  Empire,  and  the  Empire  should  draw  to¬ 
gether  and  present  a  united  front  against  any  attacks  which  are  made, 
and  it  should  be  known  to  the  world  that  if  any  part  suffers  the 
Empire  will  stand  as  one  man. 

“  What  the  world  needs,  and  what  world  commerce  aims  at  seeming, 
is  the  sharing  of  all  opportunities  and  advantages  offering  throughout  the 
world.  To  prosper,  the  countries  with  special  natural  advantages  to  offer 
to  shipowners  must  bring  their  ship  carrying-power  into  the  market,  and 
it  is  the  value  of  those  services  which  pays  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  which  such  covmtries  have  to 
obtain  from  those  countries  which  have  special  natural  advantages  for  the 
fusing  of  such  crops. 

"  If  a  nation  used  its  .sea  carrjring-power  to  concentrate  the  commerce 
psssing  through  its  ports  in  its  own  ships,  it  would  court  disaster  to  that 
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conunerce.  It  would  deprive  that  commerce  of  the  enormous  advantsff 
all  trades  derive  from  the  greatest  free  market  in  the  world— that^ 
the  freight  market.  It  would  cripple  the  countries  to  which  it  sold  h ' 
depriving  them  of  one  of  their  means  of  paying  for  their  purchsise.  ‘  Power  ’ 
is  worse  than  useless.  What  must  be  offered  is  the  best  service  at  the 
lowest  rate,  and  no  nation  in  world  commerce  can  afford  to  reject  such 
service.” 

.  .  .  .  .  .  ,  vei 

Every  consideration,  military  and  economic,  demands  that  this 
country  shall  remain  faithful  to  the  well-tried  doctrine  of  sea 
power — “  the  combination  of  a  healthy  commerce  and  mercantile 
marine  with  the  military  navy,  which  ensures  by  force  of  arms 
such  protection  as  will  enable  the  unarmed  vessels  to  carry  out  g, 
their  proper  functions.”  Our  prosperity  depends  upon  our  effi. 
cient  and  economical  exploitation  of  all  the  service  we  can  obtain  ^ 
from  the  sea.  We  are  incurably  maritime,  and  in  that  condition 
is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  our  past  prosperity,  for  it  has  ensured  p 
to  us  cheaper  transport  than  is  secured  by  the  population  of  any 
other  country.  Upwards  of  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  jj. 
of  the  United  Kingdom  lives  within  fifteen  miles  of  a  port,  and  j, 

another  twenty  per  cent,  on  canals  wdiich  are  served  by  ports.  ^ 

What  that  means  in  terms  of  commerce  may  be  appreciated  by  j] 
two  illustrations.  At  the  present  freight  a  pound  of  wheat  can 
be  carried  from  New  York  to  Tjiver[)ool,  a  distance  of  over  3,000  ( 

miles,  for  0‘625d. — to  the  advantage  of  the  American  producer  as  ^ 
well  as  the  British  consumer ;  whereas  the  charge  for  carrying  j 
that  pound  of  wheat  by  rail  from  Liverpool,  to  London,  a 
distance  of  only  200  miles,  is  0'10626d.,  to  give  the  precise 
”  damnable  dots,”  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  might  have  said. 

Or,  again,  we  may  take  the  movement  of  grain  from  Rangoon  to 
London.  The  charge  for  sea  transport  to  Liverpool,  over  a 
distance  of  nearly  8,000  miles,  amounts  to  0T4732d.  i)er  pound, 
and  the  charge  for  carrying  it  by  rail  onwards  to  London  is 
approximately  twm-thirds  as  high. 

Confidence  in  the  future  of  this  country,  with  its  vast  and 
highly  industrialised  population,  rests  on  the  extent  to  which  it 
recognises  its  dependence  upon  the  sea  for  its  own  safety  as 
well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  its  dependence 
also  upon  the  sea  for  the  maintenance  of  its  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  In  the  course  of  a  little  over  a  century  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  has  nearly  trebled,  and  when  we  desert  the  sea- 
faith  of  our  forefathers  that  population  will  be  without  work  and 
without  food. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


lessons  from  the  wars  of  MARLBOROUGH. 

Is  those  distant  days  before  the  great  cataclysm  of  1914  we  cared 
very  little  in  Great  'Britain  about  the  history  of  land  warfare, 
jnd  the  public  knew  nothing  about  the  principles  that  have  stood 
out  for  all  time  as  warnings  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
strategy  of  military  campaigns.  Some  of  us  went  so  far  as  to 
|)oast  of  our  ignorance  of  all  such  matters,  and  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  but  few 
British  books  on  land  warfare  which  attracted  aspirants  to  public 
office.  They  accepted  lightly  the  responsibility  that  goes  there- 
nth  for  deciding  the  policy  of  the  nation ,  and  for  providing  the 
armaments  which  any  national  policy  must  entail.  Mr.  John 
Fortescue,  the  historian  of  the  British  Army,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  latest  British  history  of  the  wars  of  Marlborough,^  re¬ 
minds  us  that,  in  1856,  Macaulay  sold  in  three  months  over 
twenty-six  thousand  copies  of  the  third  volume  of  his  history, 
and  received  from  his  publishers  a  cheque  for  ^20,000.  “  In 

these  days  a  historian  may  make  some  reputation  by  his  labour, 

but  he  cannot  make  a  living . Those  who  can  appreciate  it  ” 

(a  history  such  as  this  one  of  the  wars  of  Marlborough)  ‘  ‘  probably 
cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  Of  such  as  can  afford  to  buy  it,  the 
majority  would  declare  .  .  .  that  ‘  they  have  no  use  for 
history.’  ” 

In  1856  the  British  public  had  been  specially  stirred,  by  events 
in  the  Crimea,  to  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  more  than 
domestic  concern.  In  those  days  it  was  patent  to  all  that  his¬ 
tory  cannot  be  studied  in  water-tight  compartments,  divided 
either  by  periods  or  by  areas,  but  that  the  problems  of  the  present 
have  their  roots  in  the  past.  Study  of  the  past  was  recognised 
as  essential  to  those  who  deal  with  the  present  or  frame  a  national 
policy  for  the  future ;  and  it  was  realised  that  the  destinies  of 
the  nations  are  for  ever  interwoven.  In  no  sphere  of  human 
activity  is  such  study  more  important  than  it  is  in  the  conduct 
of  warfare,  and  in  the  problems  of  peace-making  that  arise  there¬ 
from.  It  may  be  that  in  1922,  after  the  great  world  upheaval 
caused  by  the  most  widespread  war  in  history,  there  will  be  a 
public  revival  of  interest  in  such  matters  on  the  scale  of  1866, 
and  a  corresponding  demand  for  good  history  written  in  the 
English  tongue. 

Frank  Taylor,  the  author  of  this  book  on  the  period  of  Marl- 

(1)  The  Wars  oj  Marlborough,  1702-1709,  by  Frank  Taylor,  edited  by  G. 
Winifred  Taylor.  Oxford.  Basil  Blackwell,  1921. 
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borough’s  wars,  died  in  1913,  leaving  his  work  incomplete. 
sister  has  performed  a  great  service  to  the  public  by  giving  the; 
the  opportunity  of  profiting,  at  this  critical  moment  in  the  worldV 
history,  by  the  lifework  of  her  brother.  To  appreciate  its  fnV- 
value ,  and  the  value  of  the  history  of  the  past  to  guide  our  y-  ‘ 
in  the  present,  the  book  should,  if  possible,  be  approached  wit’- 
a  pre-war  mind.  Had  the  author  lived,  let  us  remember,  hi^■ 
work  would  probably  have  been  published  early  in  1914.  K- 
writes  thus  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  : — 

“  In  England,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  who  have  persuad-i 
themselv'es  that,  even  if  ‘the  balance  of  power’  is  admitted  to  none, 
the  peoples  of  the  Continent,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tl ' 
inhabitanta  of  these  islands.  This  opinion,  which  is  by  no  means  new.' 
has  always  been  a  folly  of  the  most  dangerous  Icind.  Let  it  be  assume 
that,  by  some  magician’s  wand,  the  v^arious  nationalities  which  coinpri-' 
the  Continent  of  Europe  were  welded  into  a  homogeneous  State.  It  i, 
obvious  that  the  independence  of  this  country  would  not  then  be  wo: ' 
a  week’s  purchase.  A  community  so  vast,  controlling  so  many  str:i?=  r- ' 
positions,  and  commanding  naval  resources  so  enormous,  would  be  Lit.’  > 
sistible.  .  .  .  Though  this  precise  contingency  is  not  likely  to  be  realiix^  • 
conditions  dangerously  approximating  to  it  have  always  been  posaihl-J 
and  have  more  than  once  existed.  Whenever  a  Continental  State,  by  t! 
absorption  gf  territory,  by  offensive  alliancc.s,  or  by  the  creation  of  a  spt*  ^ 
of  hegemony  or  suzerainty  over  Europe,  or  a  part  of  it,  has  obtair.  ’ 
control  of  maritime  forces  of  exceptional  magnitude,  the  integrity  of  tL- 
British  Isles  is  virtually  menaced.  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later  every  disturber  c! 
the  equilibrium  of  Eiu*ope  has  collided  \vith  the  might  of  England.  Th 
foreign  policy  of  England,  which  it  is  a  kind  of  tradition  on  the  Continr- 
to  represent  as  dark  and  tortuous,  has  always  been  marked  by  a  sev;; 
simplicity.  Whoever  is  planning  to  establish  a  dangerous  predornina: 
on  the  mainland  is,  for  the  time  being,  England’s  enemy.” 

The  author  shows  us  how  this  was  the  guiding  principle  of 
our  policy  in  the  wars  of  Marlborough  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  On  the  political  side  he  pleads— and  he 
hammers  in  the  les.son — that  war  strategy  may  be  simple  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  what  Clausewitz  calls  “  friction”  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  in  its  actual  conduct.  He  shows  us 
how  victory  may  be  indefinitely  delayed,  or  defeat  invited,  when 
allied  Powers  follow  their  own  aims  and  their  own  selfish  in-| 
terests,  ignoring  the  point  that  the  supreme  common  interest  is  j 
victory  over  the  hostile  armies  in  the  field,  and,  unle.ss  this  can! 
be  achieved,  individual  interests  cannot  be  advanced,  and  local! 
conquests,  however  complete,  cannot  ultimately  be  retained.  He  | 
illustrates  the  importance  of  a  central  control  of  allied  military; 
strategy  to  achieve  the  purpose  in  view,  and  he  demonstrates,  by  j 
the  example  of  Marlborough,  the  almost  superhuman  patience! 
required  of  a  commander  who  sees  his  plans  perpetually  frus- 1 
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pied  by  other  influences  at  the  critical  moment.  He  also  brings 
jjto  promiuence  the  tremendous  effect  of  what,  since  1914,  we 
juve  learned  to  call  “propaganda,”  the  art  of  misrepresenting 
liotli  motives  and  facts  so  as  to  turn  them  to  military  advan- 
jge  These  are  only  a  few  lessons,  taken  at  random,  from  this 
liistory  of  the  wars  of  Marlborough.  Which  of  us,  recalling  the 
British  pre-war  mind,  can  fail  to  realise  the  value  that  historical 
researches,  embodied  in  works  of  this  class,  would  have  been 
(ousin  1914?  “  Wellington,”  as  Mr.  Fortescue  reminds  us  in 
iis preface,  “was  patient  and  could  humour  Spanish  pride  on 
occasion,  as  when  he  kneeled  to  Cuestra  before  Talavera ;  though 
ie  vowed,  after  his  experience  in  1809,  that  he  would  fish  in 
Spanish  troubled  waters  no  more.  Marlborough  had  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters  to  the  end.”  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
icldier  to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  that  last  sentence.  Marl- 
lioiough  was  constantly  accompanied  in  the  field  by  Dutch  “Field 
Deputies,”  without  whose  concurrence  he  could  not  order  a 
movement,  or  fight  a  battle,  and  that  concurrence  was  almost  in- 
rariably  either  withheld,  or  delayed  until  the  favourable  moment 
W  passed.  Marlborough’s  genius  as  a  great  General  was  shown 
by  his  grasping,  ahead  of  his  time,  the  truth  that  in  movement, 
and  above  all  in  battle,  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  military 
strategy.  He  lived  in  the  days  of  military  scientists  whose  object 
It  was  to  avoid  casualties,  to  manoeuvre  rather  than  to  fight.  He 
could  only  put  into  practice  his  own  theory  of  bringing  the  enemy 
to  battle,  and  so  settling  the  issue  once  and  for  all,  by  mislead- 
iflg  about  his  intentions  those  who  had  the  power  to  obstruct 
him.  “  Had  his  army  contained  a  Napier  instead  of  a  mere 
Kane,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  would  have  been  a  text¬ 
book  for  British  officers  to  this  day ;  and  Marlborough,  not  Napo¬ 
leon,  would  have  been  held  up  as  the  pattern  of  their  emulation.” 
On  the  military  side  we  are  struck  by  the  wide  extent  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  by  the  need  tor  activity,  at  the  right  moment, 

I  by  the  ‘  ‘  encircling  ’  ’  allied  forces  against  the  armies  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  were  operating  on  interior  lines  against  them.  We 
realise  repeatedly  the  value  of  sea-power,  facilitating  movements 
of  troops  to  aid  allied  forces,  whether  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  or  else¬ 
where.  We  note  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  the  armies  of 
France  which  each  encircling  operation  drew  in  its  direction, 
not  the  army  of  some  distant  ally  of  France  whose  defeat  could 
not  solve  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  main  enemy.  And  we 
find  the  author  grasping  the  whole  principle  of  “  diversions  ”  in 
the  words  :  ‘  ‘  The  essence  of  a  diversion  is  that  the  forces  which 
are  employed  to  create  it  should  be  much  inferior  to  those  which 
it  obliges  to  withhold  or  to  detach  from  the  decisive  point.”  As 
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Hamley  puts  it :  “  The  probability  of  superior  hostile  forces  being 
diverted  must  be  weighed — it  will  generally  be  possible  that  the  ^ 
enemy,  instead  of  acting  as  we  desire,  may  reply  to  us  by 
‘  diverting  ’  our  detachment  with  a  still  smaller  force.  ...  The 
hostile  force  diverted  must  not  only  be  superior,  but  its  absence  ® 
from  the  decisive  point  must  be  ensured  for  a  sulticient  time  to 
enable  us  to  complete  the  decision  there.”  On  other  matters  « 
familiar  to  military  students,  the  author  shows  an  equally  strong  Mi 
grip  of  essentials.  On  the  supreme  value  of  surprise  in  military 
operations ;  on  time  as  a  dominating  factor  in  all  strategical  com-  ® 
binations ;  on  the  influence  of  supply  and  of  transport  and 
good  boots  on  the  movements  of  armies ;  on  mud,  and  its  power 
of  upsetting  the  best  laid  plans ;  on  record  marches,  on  human 
endurance,  and  the  spirit  that  inspires  supreme  effort;  on  the 
influence  of  fortification  upon  the  operations  of  held  armies ;  on 
the  rarity  of  pursuit  of  a  defeated  enemy  by  a  victorious  army 
exhausted  by  battle  ;  on  the  self-sacrifice  involved  in  wliat  the 
British  Array  used  to  call  ‘‘holding  attacks”:  on  devastation, 
both  in  enemy  and  allied  countries,  as  a  military  measure— on 
all  such  subjects  the  students  of  the  present  day  can  draw  lessons 
from  the  wars  of  1702-1709.  Marlborough  is  credited  with 
‘‘  patient  thoroughness  and  attention  to  detail,”  qualities  lacking 
in  the  most  brilliant  aspirants  to  military  leadership  who  fall 
short  of  genius  by  such  deficiency. 

On  the  subject  of  the  military  critic  the  author  is  refreshingly 
vigorous  throughout  his  pages,  as  witness  such  extracts  as  :  “The 
voice  of  the  military  critic,  that  pestilent  product  of  ignorance, 
faction,  and  private  malice”;  or  ‘‘These  splenetic  chatterers 
obtained  a  certain  audience.  The  ordinary  Englishman  under¬ 
stands  little  of  strategy,  and  even  less  of  those  spiritual  forces 
which  in  war  are  more  potent  than  any  other  factor.”  Had  the 
author  lived  he  would  have  found  the  ‘‘  ordinary  Englishman” 
of  1922  different  from  his  prototype  of  1913.  He  would  find  him 
weary  of  such  futilities  in  criticism,  perhaps  reassured  at  learning 
that  they  are  not  confined  to  his  day,  and  certainly  hoping  that 
the  miasma  which  they  create  around  the  achievements  and  the 
genius  of  his  contemporaries  will  in  due  course  be  dispersed  by 
future  historians  of  the  calibre  of  the  author  of  The  IFars  of 
Marlborough. 

The  lesson  of  Marlborough’s  greatness  may  be  gathered  from 
these  extracts,  comparing  his  ideas  with  those  accepted  by  the 
military  tradition  of  the  period  : — 


“  The  orthodox  officer  preferred  anything  to  fighting  ;  Eugene  and 
Mtwlborough  preferred  fighting  to  anything.  The  destruction  of  the 
enemy  in  battle  was  ever  the  grand  passion  of  these  great  commanders. 
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“To  manoeuvre  the  enemy  out  of  any  niunber  of  square  miles  of 
filuable  territory,  was  always,  in  Marlborough’s  judgment,  a  less  desirable 
Inject  than  to  pulverise  his  armed  forces  in  the  field.” 

And  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  so  many  of  his  opponents 
can  be  grasped  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  one  of  them  : — 

“The  Marshal  sincerely  believed  what  he  said.  On  his  theory  of 
(shared,  be  it  noted,  by  most  of  the  Generals,  allied  and  English,  imder 
jjjriborough’s  commeuid)  “.  .  .  a  commander  who  consistently  set  out  to 
the  enemy  in  battle  was  a  dangerous  lunatic  ;  who  ought,  in  the 
interests  of  both  sides,  to  be  placed  under  restraint.” 

Against  the  deadweight  of  such  opinions,  prevalent  both  in 
the  political  and  in  the  military  world  of  his  day,  Marlborough 
conducted  his  marches  and  fought  his  victorious  battles  :  the 
Schellenberg  and  Blenheim,  1704;  Bamillies,  1706;  Oudenarde, 
1108;  Malplaquet,  1709;  with  long  periods  intervening  during 
!  ffhich  perpetual  obstructions  and  delays  by  timid  politicians  or 
disloyal  Generals  produced  an  amount  of  “  friction  ”  which  even 
the  driving  power,  tact,  and  patience  of  a  Marlborough  could 
not  overcome  sufficiently  to  put  his  principles  into  practice.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  was  in  command  of  allied  armies  in  the 
field  in  one  theatre  of  operations,  he  had  the  dominating  voice  in 
the  military  strategy  in  the  whole  theatre  of  war,  in  so  far  as 
combination  between  allies  for  a  common  purpose  could  ever  be 
achieved.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ministry  in  England, 
and,  as  such,  constantly  mixed  up  in  party  politics  and  harassed 
by  political  intrigue.  In  the  light  of  such  knowledge  we  can  now 
judge  the  military  achievements  in  the  wars  of  Marlborough. 

Since  those  days  the  theory  of  the  decisive  land  battle  as  the 
only  road  to  victory  in  war  has  obtained  wider  acceptance,  but 
the  military  strategist  still  is,  and  will  be,  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  defeating  not  only  a  field  army,  but  an  opposing  nation, 
which  may  involve  further  efforts  beyond  his  powers.  The  occu¬ 
pation  of  an  enemy’s  capital  may — or  may  not — be  decisive. 
The  taking  of  Pretoria  in  1900  did  not  end  the  South  African 
War.  Marlborough  held  the  view  that  the  occupation  of  Paris 
could  have  speedily  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  Probably,  under 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  his  time,  he  w^as  right.  He  was 
prevented  by  constant  "friction”  from  making  the  attempt. 
It  may  be  that  what  Clause  w’itz  calls  the  "culminating  point” 
of  victory  would  have  passed  before  Paris  was  reached,  followed 
by  the  collapse  of  the  alliance.  The  attitude  of  the  Dutch,  after 
the  victory  of  Bamillies  had  secured  to  them  all  that  they  desired, 
londs  support  to  this  probability.  But  this  is  conjecture,  and  we 
ore  dealing  with  history. 

To  conclude,  the  reader  will  bless  the  editor  for  securing  such 
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admirable  maps  of  the  battle  areas,  taking  account,  as  they  do  ■ 
of  the  difference  in  the  present-day  courses  of  the  rivers  and  such' ! 
like  important  points,  and  showing  every  fold  of  the  ground  by  ^ 
contours.  Also  the  late  author  for  his  quality,  shared  with  Marl-  ^ 
borough,  of  “patient  thoroughness  and  attention  to  detail" 
even  in  such  matters  as  reminding  us  of  the  difference,  under 
present-day  conditions,  of  small  rivers  as  military  obstacles,  as 
compared  with  the  days  when  their  valleys  were  more  marshy, 
before  the  introduction  of  agricultural  drainage.  So  treated,  the 
study  of  war  history  is  both  valuable  and  fascinating.  Ib  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  it  will  become  more  widespread?  We  all 
want  to  avoid  future  wars.  Would  it  not  be  helpful  to  study 
the  nature  of  what  we  wish  to  avoid? 

George  Aston.  | 
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Whether  they  sweat  for  duty  or  for  meed,  it  behoves  those  who 
lave  dedicated  their  lives  to  ‘  ‘  the  constant  service  of  the  antique 
fforld  ”  to  tread  warily.  The  course  of  the  Elizabethan  investi- 
irator  in  particular  is  over  “  slippery  ice-pavements,”  wLere 
“men  had  need  to  be  frost-nail’d  well,  they  may  break  their 
necks  else.”  But  the  disastrous  results  of  a  fall  are  often  not 
felt  until  long  afterwards,  and  there  be  Shakespearean  scholars 
now  pursuing  their  distinguished  way  who  are  fated  to  end  with 
palsied  reputations.  In  pinning  their  faith  to  hoary-headed 
fallacies  they  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  those  imperturbable 
seventeenth-century  cartographers  who  brazenly  issued  maps  of 
contemporary  London  based  on  hopelessly  antiquated  surveys. 

The  hour,  indeed,  has  struck  for  the  arraignment  of  Shake¬ 
spearean  scholarship,  if  only  because  Shakespearean  scholarship 
has  elected  to  believe  that  the  master  wrote  more  than  one  of  his 
plays  for  private  performance  at  the  instance  of  his  patrons.  To 
the  few  who  have  done  any  hard,  independent  thinking  on  the 
subject,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
has  been  advanced  to  show  the  possibility  or  probability  of  such 
a  practice.  The  surprise  comes  with  the  realisation  that  in  an 
age  of  testing  and  readjustment  mere  guessw'ork  has  crystallised 
by  sheer  force  of  repetition  into  a  simulacrum  of  gospel  truth. 

In  the  matter  of  private  plays  the  Elizabethan  Court  set  the 
fashion,  and  the  Court  evinced  no  liking  for  green  dramatic  fruit. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Queen  had  a  predilection  for  acting  that 
had  been  mellowed  by  the  scorching  beams  of  public  scrutiny. 
The  players  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  sensible  attitude, 
as  it  enabled  the  Privy  Council  to  mitigate  the  hostility  directed 
against  them  by  the  City  Fathers  by  commanding  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  profession  so  as  to  be  in  con¬ 
stant  readiness  to  amuse  Her  Majesty.  In  theatrical  patents,  as 
well  as  in  sundry  less  momentary  pronouncements,  that  was  the 
reason  regularly  advanced.  This  attitude  was  in  keeping  with 
Elizabetli’s  frugality.  Though  Court  performances  were  duly 
paid  for,  plays  and  players  were  none  the  less  provided  at  the 
public  expense. 

Whether  it  was  that  she  begrudged  to  others  the  domestic 
happiness  that  had  eluded  her,  or  had  grown  to  an  undue  exalta¬ 
tion  of  celibacy  through  the  flood  of  exaggerated  tributes  to  her 
virginity  from  poets  and  poetasters,  Elizabeth,  in  her  declining 
years,  looked  askance  on  those  of  her  train  who  deserted  the 
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paths  of  single  blessedness.  Unlike  her  successor  and  his  consort  to 
she  indulged  the  Court  with  no  costly  celebrations  when  a  royal  m 
favourite  entered  the  married  state.  What  festivities  were  held  m 
over  the  event  had  to  be  held  elsewhere,  lii  her  day  the  adjunct  pi 
of  a  wedding-feast  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  gentry  and 
richer  citizens  was  a  masque  or  a  play,  sometimes  both,  but  pre-  ol 
fereiitially  a  masque,  as  that  expansile  form  of  entertainment  ci 
permitted  of  dancing  in  which  all  could  join.  -[ 

It  needs  to  be  clearly  recognised  that  it  was  not  until  Jacobean  h 
times  the  Court  wedding-masque  or  wedding-play  appeared.  The  i 
remoter  a  sequence  of  events  the  more  liable  are  they  to  be  com-  d 

pressed,  and  it  is  to  this  tendency  towards  unification  through  I 

the  telescoping  of  chronology  we  owe  the  obscuration  of  this  im-  a 

portant  fact.  Moreover,  while  the  Court  wedding-masque  date.-;  t 
from  1604,  the  Court  wedding-play  is  of  no  earlier  origin  than  ( 
1614,  the  year  in  which  Daniel’s  pastoral  tragi-cornedy  Hymen's  ( 
Triumph  was  produced  at  Denmark  House  by  Queen  Anne’s  i 
order  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  a  favourite  maid  of  honour.  l 
This  play,  though  undoubtedly  acted  by  professionals,  was  not  l 

afterwards  given  in  public.  Another  score  of  years  were  to  elapse  i 

before  plays  written  specially  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Court 
were  to  be  given  later  in  the  ordinary  theatres.  In  Caroline 
days  a  group  of  courtier-poets — Mayne,  Carlell,  Hahington, 
Suckling — pale  reflexes  of  French  preciosity,  ill-content  with  the 
mild  applauses  of  Whitehall,  gave  theii’  plays  after  Court  pro¬ 
duction  without  fee  or  reward  to  the  Blackfriars.  Here  they 
boasted  in  their  prologues  of  their  utter  lack  of  venality,  and  were 
countered  in  answering  prologues  by  Brome,  who,  fighting 
vigorously  on  behalf  of  the  bread-and-butter  dramatist,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  new  commodity  of  wit  fetched  in  the  market 
precisely  what  it  was  worth.  But  it  was  a  case  of  Athanasius 
contra  mundum  ;  and  to  this  incursion  of  the  dilettanti  more  than 
anything  else  was  due  the  slowing-down  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
impetus. 

I  have  set  out  these  facts  at  some  length  and  with  precise  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  because  it  is  essential  they  should  be  viewed 
strictly  in  their  proper  sequence.  Let  it  be  said  once  for  all  that 
in  the  days  of  Shakespeare’s  creative  activity  no  private  play, 
whether  originating  at  the  Court,  the  universities  or  the  Inns  of 
Court,  ever  found  its  way  to  the  regular  stage.  In  his  day  the 
players  gave  no  play  publicly  that  had  not  been  written  for  public 
use,  no  play  uncommissioned  and  unpurchased.  They  were  much 
too  jealous  of  their  rights  not  to  see  that  they  had  rights  in  the 
beginning. 

These  facts  clear  the  atmosphere.  They  show  us  why,  thank? 
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to  the  sheep-like  qualities  of  generations  of  Shakespearean  com¬ 
mentators,  Bottom’s  dream  still  hath  no  bottom.  Times  without 
Dumber  we  have  confidently  been  teld  that  the  archetypal  fairy 
play  was  written  in  celebration  of  some  distinguished  nuptials 
(,jjoed  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  this  has  led  to  much  fruitless  searching  of  bygone  nooks  and 
crannies  in  pursuit  of  this  provokingly  elusive  inspirational  event. 
The  stupidity  of  the  thing  was  in  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Internal  evidence — the  graceful  reference  to  the  Queen 
and  Puck’s  pointed  epithalamium — indicates  particularity,  but  not 
necessarily  initial  particularity.  If  investigators  have  slipped  up 
here,  it  is  because  they  have  laboured  for  long  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  identical  with  that  which  delayed  understanding 
ol  Macbeth  and  The  Tempest,  nothing  less  than  belief  that  the 
original  text  has  wholly  and  solely  come  down  to  us.  Sundry 
discrepancies,  such  as  that  existing  between  the  five-days’  action 
indicated  in  the  opening  speeches*  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  and 
the  three-days’  action  of  the  play,  might  surely  have  suggested 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  revision ;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that,  owing  to  the  painful  belatedness  of  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  early  theatrical  conditions,  it  is  only  now  dawning  upon 
us  that  the  popular  Elizabethan  play  remained  mostly  in  a  state 
of  flux  and  seldom  solidified. 

My  purpose  now  is  to  show  that  in  the  quarto  text  of  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Wight’s  Dream  we  have,  not  a  privately-commissioned 
and  privately-produced  play  adapted  for  public  representation, 
but  the  exact  reverse.  On  one  point  I  feel  assured  :  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong  in  associating  the  prime  alteration  of  the  play 
with  a  certain  specific  occasion  shortly  to  be  spoken  of,  my 
hypothesis  rests  on  firmer  ground  than  any  earlier  hypothesis 
accounting  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  text. 

Now,  first,  as  to  the  date  of  origin.  Common  belief,  the  result 
of  deductions  from  a  misinterpreted  allusiveness  aided  and  abetted 
by  metrical  tests,  assigns  the  Dream  to  1595,  but  all  we  know 
for  sure  is  that  the  play  has  place  among  those  of  its  author 
commended  by  Francis  Meres  in  his  Wits  Treasurie,  a  book 
entered  on  the  Stationers’  Register  on  September  7th,  1598. 
Elsewhere  I  have  shown  reasons  for  believing  that  the  play  was 
primarily  a  public-theatre  production,  written  late  in  1597  or 
early  in  1598  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  craze  for  the 
"nocturnal.”^  Tantalising  references  to  this  new  and  highly 
amusing  kind  of  confined  comedy  occur  in  the  plays  of  Marston 

(1)  Seo  Studies  (Dublin),  Vol.  VIII.,  1919,  pp.  442  ff.,  “  Shakespeare  from 
»  New  Angle.”  Also  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  for  Dcoemher  9th,  1920  ; 
article,  “  The  Date  of  .4  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.” 
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and  the  pamphlets  of  Dekker,  but,  chiefly  owing  to  then  inability  ^ 
to  arrive  at  its  differentiations,  its  existence  has  beeu  almost  ^ 
wholly  ignored  by  appraisers  jof  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Accord-  1 
ing  to  my  reading,  the  nocturnal  (of  which  I  trace  typical  S 
examples  in  The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington  and  The 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton)  was  a  special  mould  of  comedy, 
usually  with  a  rustic  milieu,  presenting  an  unbroken  sequence 
of  night  scenes  which  occupied  at  least  an  entire  act  of  the  play. 

It  was  mainly  dependent  for  its  humour  on  the  mistakes  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  characters  in  the  dark.  There  are  more  unlikely 
things  than  that  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  at  once  a 
sublimation  and  a  burlesque  of  the  common  run  of  nocturnals, 
with  the  sublimation  in  the  main  plot  and  the  burlesque  in  the 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  interlude.  In  the  average  play  of  this  class 
a  good  deal  of  the  effect  was  procured  by  the  constant  bringing 
on  and  carrying  off  of  lights,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  dark 
scenes  in  the  wood  Shakespeare  makes  no  resort  to  this  ex¬ 
pedient.  It  would  appear  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  overdone 
stage  trick  to  be  gently  mocked  at  in  the  moonshine  of  his  inter¬ 
lude.  Since  the  craze  for  the  nocturnal  was  at  its  height  in 
1698, 1  cannot  follow  the  crowd  and  date  the  Dream  three  years 
earlier,  but  must  perforce  assign  it  to  late  in  1597. 

It  is  curious  how  Shakespeare’s  comedy,  partly  through  its 
pronounced  lyrical  features  and  partly  from  the  number  of  its 
boys’  parts,  savours  to  the  well-grounded  Elizabethan  scholar  of 
a  Blackfriars  play  of  the  Cynthia’s  Revels  period.  Yet  we  know 
it  was  a  public-theatre  production  of  at  least  three  years  earlier, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  for  any  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  private 
theatre  in  1695-1596  to  suggest  emulation.  Moreover,  the 
economic  composition  of  adult  companies  in  the  sixteenth  century 
rendered  rivalry  on  strictly  imitative  lines  impossible.  Yet,  if 
we  take  the  quarto  text  of  the  Dream  as  representative  of  the 
original  play,  its  cast  indicates  such  rivalry.  It  demands  not  only 
eight  boy  players  for  the  women  and  fairy  parts,  but  at  least  five 
competent  boy  singers.  One  searches  in  vain  for  any  previous 
public-theatre  play  calling  for  more  than  one  or  two  boy  singers,  j 
And  for  very  good  reason  :  the  demand  could  not  have  been  met. 
Shakespeare’s  company  at  the  period  in  question  consisted  of  | 
about  nine  “  sharers,”  or  players  of  the  principal  male  parts,  i 
five  non-sharers  (or  ”  hired  men,”  as  the  phrase  went)  for  the  j 
lesser  male  parts,  and  six  boys  for  the  youthful  female  parts  | 
and  pages.  The  minor  male  parts,  it  is  to  be  noted,  were  fre-  ; 
quently  “doubled,”  but  the  female  characters  never.  Usually  j 
one  or  two  of  the  boys  were  trained  singers,  but  it  cannot  be 
found  that  any  public-theatre  company  ever  boasted  six  boy 
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jinirers.  That  number  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements.  Shakespeare  made  little  or  no  employment  of 
the  boy  singer  before  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  even  in  the 
special  Court  form  in  which  that  play  has  come  down  to  us  it 
[)ears  evidence  only  of  the  employment  of  two  boy  .singers. 

These  discrepancies  I  hope  presently  to  reconcile.  Meanwhile 
it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  resemblance 
borne  by  the  Dream,  more  especially  in  its  pronounced  l3n:ical 
characteristics,  to  the  private-theatre  play  of  1600  and  there¬ 
abouts.  One  of  those  characteristics — the  terminal  song — it  has 
in  common  with  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  Twelfth  Night,  a  cir- 
cnmstance  grouping  all  three  plays  together.  Now,  what  requires 
to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  the  terminal  song  was  not 
a  regular  feature  of  the  children’s  plays  in  the  first  private-theatre 
period.  That  period  terminated  in  1590,  and  was  followed  by 
a  blank  of  over  a  lustrum.  Midas  is  alone  among  Lyly’s  come¬ 
dies  in  presenting  a  terminal  song.  It  was  not  until  the  be- 
finning  of  the  second  private-theatre  period,  somewhere  about 
the  close  of  1597,  when  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal  and  the 
Paul’s  boys  renewed  acting,  that  the  terminal  song  sprang  into 
vogue.  That  it  held  sway  at  both  houses  is  shovA^n  by  the  fact 
that  we  find  it  in  Histriomastix  (1598),  The  Maid's  Metamor- 
pbosis  (1599),  Antonio's  Revenge  (1600),  Cynthia's  Revels  (1600) 
ini  Poetaster  (1601). 

In  view  of  what  is  to  follow  it  is  vital  I  should  draw  particular 
attention  to  one  of  the.se  plays,  the  anonymous  Maid's  Metamor¬ 
phosis,  generally  attributed  to  Lyly,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  apparently  ceased  writing  for  the  stage  about  the  time 
Spenser,  in  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,  lamented  the  defection  of 
"our  pleasant  Willy.”  It  is  of  little  moment  whether  this  play 
had  been  evoked  by  the  success  of  the  Dream  (Lyly  himself  had 
forestalled  Shakespeare  in  his  Endimion),  but  w'hat  w'e  require 
to  note  is  that  it  presents  fairy  episodes  with  song,  one  song 
being  .sung  by  three  fairies.  Now,  is  it  not  a  little  curious  that 
at  Paul’s,  with  its  abundance  of  boy  singers,  three  singing  fairies 
proved  the  maximum,  whereas  in  the  Dream,  at  a  theatre  where 
there  was  no  such  supply,  at  least  four  were  employed?  This 
inconsistency,  which  will  have  to  be  accounted  for,  looks  all  the 
more  glaring  if  we  date  back  the  quarto  text  of  Shakespeare’s 
play  to  1595. 

These  long-lost-sight-of  facts  have  a  much  wider  bearing  than 
on  the  point  under  discussion.  Since  Love's  Labour's  Lost  pre¬ 
sents  a  terminal  song,  its  full  text  cannot  be  older  than  1698,  the 
year  in  which  the  play  was  first  published.  This  inference 
hardens  into  certainty  when  we  gi’asp  the  implications  of  the 
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title-page  notification,  “as  it  was  presented  before  her  High 
nes  this  last  Christmas.  Newly  corrected  and  auijmented  bv 
W.  Shakesi^eare.’’  Of  a  surety,  while  reasonable  doubts  may 
be  entertained  about  the  corrections,  the  augmentations  are  in¬ 
disputable.  Look  at  the  interminable  last  act.  It  is  four  times 
longer  than  the  second  and  third  acts,  and  considerably  in  excess 
of  any  last  act  Shakespeare  ever  wrote.  Usually  his  fifth  act 
is  his  shortest.  When  you  seek  a  reason  for  this  grave  inequality 
you  find  that  this  overgrown  section  presents  two  excrescences 
a  masque  and  a  terminal  song,  and  you  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  in  these  interpolations,  and  what  their  introduction  necessi¬ 
tated,  lie  the  main  augmentations.  They  point  to  a  Court  routine 
of  which  all  the  minntiso  are  unfortunately  little  known.  When 
these  are  fully  recognised  it  will  at  once  be  seen  why  English 
Court  influence,  like  Continental  Court  influence  generally,  has 
proved  hostile  to  the  beat  interests  of  the  drama. 

In  pre-Hestoration  days  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels  to  select  plays  for  the  regular  Christmas  and  Shrovetide 
festivities  out  of  the  existing  public  repertories,  to  have  them 
rehearsed  before  him,  and  to  suggest  sundry  alterations  and 
additions  in  accord  with  the  Court’s  pronounced  liking  for  inter¬ 
ludes  of  song,  dance  and  masque.  The  more  skilful  the  crafts¬ 
man  the  less  injurious  these  enforced  dovetailings  proved,  but 
(since  some  plays  of  note  have  only  come  down  to  us  in  their 
special  Court  form)  many  good  pieces  were ,  as  literature ,  irrepar-  | 
ably  injured  in  the  process.  | 

Those  who  desire  proof  that  Elizabethan  Court  influence 
maimed  and  marred  fine  drama,  together  with  clear  indications 
of  the  methods  of  procedure,  need  not  look  beyond  Dekker’s  Old 
Forturiatus.  The  only  text  of  this  play  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  that  of  the  Court  version ,  published  two  months  after  its 
performance  before  the  (^ueen  on  December  27th,  1599.  Even 
if  H enslowe' a  Diary  failed  to  convey  to  us  that  the  play  was  an  ! 
old  play  revived  and  revised,  we  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  * 
truth  through  the  entry  in  the  Stationers’  Register,  which  speaks 
of  it  as  “  Old  Fortunatus  in  his  new  lyverie.’’  Devoid  of  lyric 
interspersements  in  its  prime  public-theatre  form,  this  engaging 
romance  presents  masque-like  interludes  in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  first  and  fourth  acts,  and  has,  in  all,  four  songs.  One  must  ; 
necessarily  absolve  Dekker  for  the  high  offence  of  his  last  scene,  i 
where,  through  the  tasteless  intrusion  of  abject  sycophantry, 
dramatic  illusion  goes  to  smash.  The  tribute,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  matter  of  official  compulsion  rather  than  outer  spontaneity. 
Still,  though  Elizabeth’s  capacity  for  swallowing  flattery  was 
illimitable,  the  master  of  the  revels,  if  he  had  any  glimmerings 
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of  esthetic  sense,  might  have  remained  content  with  the  honey- 
Dots  of  adulation  spilled  out  before  the  Queen  in  the  prologue  and 
epilogue.  Lastly,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  play  has  a  terminal 
jontr,  clear  proof  that  the  Court  either  followed  private-theatre 
procedure  or  dictated  its  conventions. 

I  come  now  to  Hecuba.  To  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  quarto  text  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  it  only  needs  to 
demonstrate  the  probability  of  the  play’s  performance  at  a  noble 
wedding  honoured  by  the  Queen’s  presence  some  time  between 
the  period  of  its  original  production  and  its  publication.  Events 
of  this  order  betw  een  1597  and  1600  were  not  of  sufficient  fre¬ 
quency  to  afford  any  embarrassment  of  choice,  and  I  believe,  and 
hope  to  make  others  believe,  I  have  found  the  event. 

To  begin  with,  an  allusion  in  the  play — never  yet  satisfactorily 
accounted  for — narrows  the  quest  very  considerably.  Taken  as 
a  later  interpolation,  it  can  be  readily  interpreted.  Among  the 
entertainments  proffered  to  Theseus  in  honour  of  his  nuptials  is 
one  of 

“  The  thrice  three  muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary.” 

This,  it  must  be  noted,  he  assumes  to  be  a  satire,  not  a  masque, 
and  rejects  as  unsuitable  to  the  occasion.  The  allusion  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  the  painful  end  of  the  author  of  The  Tears  of  the 
Muses.  Spenser  and  learning  were  synonymous  terms  :  not  until 
we  reach  Milton  was  there  poet  more  erudite.  His  death  had 
occurred  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  in  January,  1699 — “  for 
lack  of  bread,”  as  Ben  Jonson  put  it.  The  circumstances,  once 
they  leaked  out,  burnt  like  acid  into  the  public  mind.  A  couple 
of  years  later  it  was  lamented  in  The  Eetume  from  Parnassus 
that — 

”...  Unregarding  soil 
Unlaced  the  line  of  his  desired  life, 

Denying  maintenance  for  his  dear  relief 
Careless  care  to  prevent  his  exequy. 

Scarce  deigning  to  shut  up  his  dying  eye.” 

Since,  then,  there  was  revision  of  the  play  after  January,  1599, 
and  probably  for  distinguished  nuptials,  the  problem  is  to  find 
a  suitable  evocative  occasion  within  the  next  eighteen  months,  or 
a  reasonable  time  before  the  publication  of  the  quarto  in  October, 
1600.  Only  one  event  of  the  kind  answ’ers  all  the  requirements. 
This  was  the  marriage  of  Henry,  Lord  Herbert,  Katharine  Parr’s 
great-nephew’,  to  Anne  Russell,  Pllizabeth’s  favourite  maid  of 
honour,  celebrated  in  the  Blackfriars  at  the  mansion  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  on  June  16th,  1600,  and  the  two  following  days. 
Arrangements  for  the  prolonged  festivities,  including  the  provi- 
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sion  of  masques  and  plays,  had  been  made  considerably  in  ad-  t 
vance.  A  month  earlier  Rowland  Whyte  had  conveyed  the  i 
intelligence  to  a  friend  that  everything  had  been  settled  save  the  i 
naming  of  the  day,  which  awaited  the  Queen’s  pleasure,  she  ^  ] 

having  signified  her  intention  of  being  present. 

That  summer,  as  it  happened,  Shakespeare’s  company,  con-  ^ 
trary  to  their  custom,  did  not  go  on  tour.  They  were  profitably  i 
engaged  at  their  new  theatre  on  the  Bankside.  We  have  no  ^ 
direct  evidence  to  show  that  they  or  any  other  company  per.  \ 
formed  at  the  nuptial  festivities,  but,  assuming  that  they  did  so  i 
perform,  wdiat  play  was  more  suitable  to  a  marriage  solemnised  ! 
on  the  verge  of  Midsummer  Day  than  A  Midsummer  Night's  ' 
Dream.,  and  what  play  lent  itself  more  readily  to  special  shaping  ^ 
for  the  event?  Not  to  labour  the  point,  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Dream  was  performed  at  Lady  | 
Russell’s  house  on  her  daughter’s  wedding  night,  the  only  night 
on  which  the  Queen  was  present,  and  that  on  the  tw'o  following 
nights  Shakespeare’s  company  gave  As  You  Like  It  and  the 
Paul’s  boys  The  Maid's  Metamorphosis. 

My  contention  is  that  all  three  plays  were  more  or  less  altered 
to  bring  them  in  full  harmony  with  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
alterations  can  he  traced  in  their  texts.  I  believe  that  originally 
the  Dream  had  little  or  no  song,  possibly  only  a  lullaby  for  a  solo 
treble  voice,  and  that,  basing  on  the  lines  of  The  Maid’s  Meta¬ 
morphosis,  Shakespeare,  in  adapting  the  play  to  the  wedding, 
added  extra  lyrics.  One  thing  is  certain,  whatever  song  it  origin¬ 
ally  contained,  the  concluding  epithalamium  was  an  afterthought, 
and  inspired  by  outer  circumstance. 

As  already  hinted,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  children  of  Paul’s  presented  a  play  oir  one  of  the  nights. 
Seeing  that  the  summer  w'as  the  boys’  off-theatrical  season,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  services  of  some  of  them  were  enlisted 
for  the  fairy  attendants  in  Shakespeare’s  play,  and  to  sing  the 
songs.  In  a  minor  degree  they  would  also  have  proved  useful 
in  You  Like  It.  As  for  their  association  with  adult  players, 
though  they  were  not  permitted  to  sing  or  act  in  the  common 
playhouses,  there  could  have  been  no  objection  to  the  association 
in  private,  especially  at  performances  which  w^ere  distinctively 
of  the  Court  order. 

Too  much  of  anything  being  good  for  nothing,  Theseus  cer¬ 
tainly  acted  with  forethought  in  quietly  rejecting  the  proffered 
entertainment  of  the  Nine  Muses.  No  doubt  Shakespeare  was  | 
well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  masque  in  which  eight  of  the  ] 
Muses  were  to  figure  had  been  devised  for  performance  on  the  'i 
Herbert  wedding-night.  Whether  this  was  given  before  or  after  i 
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the  play  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  most  likely  before.  At  Court 
it  was  not  unusual  to  have  a  masque  and  a  play  on  the  same 
night,  the  play  generally  coming  first.  Nobody,  however,  ex¬ 
pressed  any  anticipative  interest  in  the  dramatic  fare.  All  the 
talk,  both  before  and  after  the  event,  was,  as  Chamberlain  wrote 
to  Carleton,  “of  the  maske  of  the  eight  ladies  of  honour  and 
other  gentlewomen  in  name  of  the  Muses  that  came  to  seeke  one 
of  their  fellowes.’’  The  Missing  Muse  concerning  whom  the 
masque  was  preluded  by  “  a  fine  speech  that  made  mention  of  a 
ninth,  much  to  her  honour  and  praise  ’’  (as  Eowland  Whyte  put 
it),  is  generally  said  by  social  historians  to  have  been  the  Queen. 
But,  seeing  that  the  maids  of  honour  who  gave  the  masque  had 
just  lost  one  of  their  number,  it  is  surely  more  rational  to  assume 
that  the  missing  Muse  was  the  bride. 

In  an  earlier  letter  outlining  the  scheme  of  the  entertainment 
Whyte  had  written  :  “  these  eight  dawnce  to  the  musiq  Apollo 
brings,’’  a  matter-of-fact  statement  we  require  to  let  bite  deeply 
into  our  minds,  so  much  hangs  upon  it.  The  masque  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  women’s  masque,  and  the  masquers,  after  triumphantly 
treading  the  mazes  of  their  elaborate  opening  dance,  proceeded 
to  take  partners  from  among  the  women  spectators  and  to  execute 
more  familiar  steps.  Mistress  Mary  Fitton,  their  leader — but 
Rowland  Whyte  must  tell  the  rest  : 

"  Mrs.  Fitton  went  to  the  Queen  and  wooed  her  to  dawnce  :  her 
Jlsjestie  asked  what  she  was;  Ajfection  she  said,  Affection!  said  the 
Queen,  Affectio/n  is  false.  Yet  her  Majestie  rose  and  dawnced.” 

.\nd  danced,  notwithstanding  the  burden  of  her  sixty-seven 
years,  “  gayement  et  de  belle  disposition,’’  as  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  duly  reported.  Wonderful  woman  ! 

Since,  if  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  were  given  on  this 
memorable  night.  Will  Kemp  must  have  been  the  Bottom,  it 
mayhap  is  significant  that  in  this  very  year  the  comedian  pub¬ 
lished  his  Nine  Days’  Wonder,  with  a  dedication  “  To  the  true 
Ennobled  Lady  and  his  most  bountiful  Mistris,  Mistris  Anne 
Fitton.’’  Her  bountifulness  to  him  cannot  have  been  of  long 
standing,  seeing  that  he  failed  to  get  her  Christian  name 
correctly ! 

The  supreme  tactfulness  of  Shakespeare’s  glancing  allusion 
in  the  Dream  to  the  presence  of  the  Queen  is  in  vivid  contrast 
to  Dekker’s  illusion-marring  tribute  in  Old  Fortunatus,  though, 
of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  different  occasions  de¬ 
manded  different  methods.  In  Oberon’s  mouth  the  reference  to 
"the  fair  vestal  throned  in  the  west  ’’  was  dramatically  appro¬ 
priate,  for  Oberon  himself  was  throndd  in  the  east. 
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We  come  now  to  the  performances  on  the  second  and  third 
nights.  Fleay  was  perhaps  the  most  industrious,  the  most  in- 
genious,  the  most  dogmatic  and  the  least  trustworthy  of  all  ■ 
Elizabethan  investigators,  but  he  made  occasional  happy  hits 
and  in  dealing  with  The  Maid's  Metamorphosis  he  struck  the  - 
nail  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  head,  though  he  just  missed 
driving  it  home.  Misled  by  the  old  fallacy  that  plays  were  > 
specially  written  in  Elizabethan  times  for  notable  nuptials,  he  ^ 
expressed  his  belief  The  Maid's  Metamorphosis  owed  its  origin  \ 
to  the  Herbert-Russell  alliance.  His  case  rests  solely  on  the  1 
words  with  which  Phoebus  concludes  the  play  :  ; 

“  And  make  report  that  when  their  wedding  chaunc’te  1 

Phcebus  gave  musicke  and  the  Muses  dauncte.”  ! 

The  allusion  here  becomes  all  the  more  apparent  when  we  * 
recall  that  the  play  was  published  about  six  weeks  after  the 
wedding.  It  is  clear  proof  of  performance  on  the  second  or  third 
night  and  of  revision  for  that  performance. 

An  equally  strong,  perhaps  even  stronger,  case  can,  I  think, 
be  made  out  for  the  giving  of  As  You  Like  It  on  the  remaining  : 
night.  To  begin  with,  the  play  was  certainly  on  the  acting  list 
antecedent  to  the  wedding,  as  its  publication  was  blocked  at 
Stationers’  Hall  a  little  before  August  4th,  1600.*  Sundry 
hitherto  unaccountable  technical  blemishes  it  presents  can  now 
be  traced  to  their  origin.  Not  only  has  it  been  altered,  but,  like 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  it  bears 
indications  that  revision  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  last 
act,  an  analogy  pointing  to  adaptation  for  a  specific  occasion.  1 

That  occasion  the  text,  when  rightly  construed,  shows  to  have  | 
been  a  wedding.  How  otherwise  are  we  to  account  for  the  taste¬ 
less  interpolation  of  the  masque  of  Hymen — for  interpolation  it  j 
certainly  is  :  one  can  take  V.,  4,  11.  123-144  bodily  out  of  the  i 
play  without  interrupting  the  dialogue  or  derogating  from  th(< 
play’s  sum  and  substance.  Little  w’onder  that  Shakespeare’s 
responsibility  for  the  masque  has  been  seriously  questioned.  Here 
the  action,  after  running  smoothly  along  on  its  own  plane,  sud¬ 
denly  and  unaccountably  jumps  to  another,  landing  in  the  midst 
of  the  very  conventions  of  mythological  pastoral  the  poet  has 
been  sedulously  avoiding.  Nothing  more  illuminative  has  been 
written  concerning  the  masque  than  the  pronouncement  of  Mr. 

J.  W.  Holme  to  the  effect  that  it  “  smacks  rather  of  courtly 
pastoral  than  of  country  life,”  the  unidealised  country  life  Shake¬ 
speare  had  just  been  portraying.  The  reason  why  it  so  smacks 
is  that  courtly  routine  really  inspired  it.  | 

(1)  For  details,  see  Mr.  J.  W.  Holme’s  recension  of  the  play  in  the  Arden 
Series,  introduction,  pp.  viii— x. 
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Moreover,  there  are  other  disfigurements  in  the  last  act  which 
jre  due  to  the  same  influence.  Scene  3  has  been  introduced 
for  absolutely  no  other  reason  than  that  the  courtly  audience 
might  be  treated  to  the  singing  of  “It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass  ” 
by  the  two  pages.  (Of  a  surety  in  the  original  play  Amiens  was 
the  sole  singer.)  So  meaningless  is  the  scene  that,  like  the 
masque,  it  can  be  cut  out  without  detriment  to  the  action.  Both 
are  mere  sops  to  fashionable  taste.  One  result  of  these  inter- 
spersements  and  the  revision  they  necessitated  is  that  in  the 
last  act  unity  of  impression  goes  by  the  board.  We  are  bound 
w  take  the  action  as  continuous,  since  no  lapse  of  time  is  in¬ 
dicated,  yet  between  the  third  and  fourth  scenes  a  whole  night 
and  more  has  unaccountably  disappeared.  It  is  usual  to  impute 
discrepaucies  of  this  order  to  the  poet’s  carelessness.  Bank  libel ! 
Shakespeare  was  not  a  careless  writer.  But  he  had  to  work 
occasioually  under  serious  disadvantages. 

The  marvel  about  these  blemishes  in  As  You  Like  It  is  (the 
Folio  testifying)  that  they  were  allowed  to  remain  to  the  end. 
But  were  they  so  allowed?  Does  it  not  appear  that  the  Folio 
bears  false  witness?  These  are  questions  demanding  considera¬ 
tion.  We  have  first  to  ask  ourselves  what  significance  there  is 
in  the  fact  that  sundry  plays  such  as  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  and 
Old  Fortunatus  never  got  into  print  until  published  in  their 
Court  form,  and  that  the  only  texts  we  have  of  several  other  more 
or  less  important  plays  are  their  Court  texts.  Does  it  not  appear 
as  if  these  specially-made  versions  were  discarded  as  unsuitable 
for  public  performance,  and  that  the  players  went  on  acting  the 
earlier  versions?  Unless  we  can  assume  as  much,  it  is  difiicult 
to  see  why  they  should  have  been  so  rapidly  printed.  Plays  were 
purchased  outright  by  the  companies  which  produced  them,  and 
the  companies  had  strong  objection  to  the  publication  of  the 
normal  text  of  any  play  still  on  the  acting  list.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  printing  of  a  play  recently  given  at  Court,  with  a 
due  statement  to  that  effect,  would  have  been  an  excellent  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  play  and  its  producers,  but  the  players  appeared 
at  Court  regularly  every  Christmas,  and  there  were  few  companies 
of  any  consequence  that  had  not  at  some  time  been  summoned 
there.  The  title-page  announcement  of  Court  performance, 
recent  or  otherwise,  was  nothing  more  than  a  publisher’s  bait. 
We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  printing  of  these  Court  ver¬ 
sions  was  permitted  because  the  players  had  no  further  use  for 
them. 

To  admit  this  is  also  to  admit  that  plays  altered  after  the  Court 
manner  for  special  private  performance  would  likewise  be  dis¬ 
carded  and  readily  find  their  way  to  the  printer.  But  in  these 
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cases  a  different  method  of  publication  would  obtain :  no  re¬ 
ference  would  be  made  on  the  title-page  to  the  occasions  which  ■ 
inspired  their  making.  The  chances  are  that  they  would  sail  | 
under  false  colours,  be  described  as  acted  by  such-and-such  a  ' 
company  at  such-and-such  a  theatre.  In  this  connection  it  is  . 
vital  to  note  that,  of  the  three  plays  postulated  to  have  been  ! 
given  at  the  Herbert  wedding  festivities,  two  were  published  bn-  : 
mediately  after,  and  a  third — As  You  Like  It — was,  for  some  i 
reason,  stayed  when  on  the  verge  of  publication.  The  Maid'i  1 
Metamorphosis  was  entered  on  the  Stationers’  Register  on  July  ^ 
24th,  1600,  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  on  October  8th  1 
following.  I 

Sciolism  is  always  disturbed  to  the  centre  by  the  shock  of  the  i 
new  idea,  but,  at  the  risk  of  becoming  the  victim  of  its  fury,  I 
one  must  perforce  pursue  these  arguments  to  their  logical  end.  f 
I  cannot  now'  believe  that  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  j 
As  You  Like  It  were  ever  performed  on  the  public  stage  in  j 
the  days  before  the  Civil  War  in  precisely  the  form  in  which  j 
they  have  come  down  to  us.  These  extra-lyrical  features  stick 
in  the  throat.  The  Dream  in  particular  demands  a  group  of  boy 
singers  larger  than  Shakespeare’s  company  ever  possessed.  To 
those  who  take  the  statements  of  the  seventeenth-century  play- 
publishers  as  gospel,  who  consider  publication  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  and  iterated  publication  proof  positive,  this  will  appear  a 
wholly  preposterous  attitude.  My  appeal,  however,  is  to  that 
small  and  happy  band  of  scholars  W'hose  wisdom  has  been  gained 
by  bitter  experience,  who  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  tricks  of  the 
trade,  and  who  know  how  little  credence  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
obiter  dicta  of  the  old  publishers  and  promoters,  yea,  even  of  such 
as  had  the  distinction  to  usher  a  First  Folio  into  the  world. 


W.  J.  Lawrence. 


SIR  HENRY  IRVING  IN  HOLIDAY  TIME.* 
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The  moruing  papers  announced  “Collapse  of  Sir  Henry  Irving 
whilst  playing  at  Wolverhampton,”  and  we  waited  anxiously  all 
through  the  dreary  day  for  further  detailed  news  and  the  per¬ 
mission  to  go  up  and  see  him. 

The  greeting  was  typical  from  the  gaunt,  Jaeger-clad  figure 
sitting  up  with  a  glass  of  champagne  in  his  hand.  “We 
are  just  drinking  your  health.”  And  not  a  word  to  follow 
about  his  own,  which  was  obviously  of  more  importance. 
I  found  a  curious  scene  at  the  hotel,  unlike  any  I  had  ever 
witnessed ;  as  if  some  great  king  were  laid  by,  and  his 
ministers  of  State  in  watchful  attendance.  There  were  Irving  in 
bed  and  a  hospital  nurse  hovering  round  him,  but  not  allowed  to 
assist  him  actively,  for  while  Irving  respected  nurses  deeply,  and 
did  not  refuse  to  engage  them  if  forced  to  do  so,  he  made  rare 
use  of  them,  always  manoeuvring  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  turning 
for  all  his  creature  comforts  to  the  faithful,  ever-present  Walter. 

Whispering  messengers  moved  in  and  out  of  an  antechamber 
filled  with  flowers.  While  a  couple  of  royal  messages,  and  a  foot 
high  of  telegrams  fluttered  on  the  dressing-table,  and  Bram 
Stoker,  with  Henry  Loveday,  Irving’s  most  assiduous  lieutenants, 
were  endeavouring  to  reply  to  these,  Irving  continually  editing 
their  efforts  with  “Very  good,  but  I  should  not  say  that.” 

I  was  delighted,  of  course,  to  learn  from  the  waiter  that  three 
other  ladies  had  come  from  different  parts  of  England  to  look 
after  Sir  Henry,  who  had  answered  politely  with  gratitude  and  a 
hope  to  see  them  “some  other  time.” 

.After  much  diplomacy  and  dodging,  the  doctor  and  I  met  on 
the  evening  of  my  appearance,  which  he  at  first  resented,  then 
amiably  forgave,  even  urging  me  to  remain  longer,  because  :  “I 
understand  when  you  leave  others  will  come,  and  he  must  be 
kept  quiet.” 

However,  all  went  slowly  well,  and  Irving  and  I  met  later  at 
Torquay,  advised  for  its  mild  atmosphere,  but  with  all  its  smug 
countenance  we  found  every  comer  beset  by  a  different  quality 
of  cold  wind,  and  knew  there  were  other  places  in  the  South  of 
England  possessed  of  a  far  balmier  beneficence. 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall  we  had  visited  previously  at  different 
times,  beginning  one  trip  at  Lynton  to  finish  at  Penzance  and 

(1)  Chapters  from  Mrs.  Aria’s  My  SentimenteU  Self,  shortly  to  be  published 
by  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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Land’s  End;  another  at  Falmouth,  proceeding  to  Padetow,  and 
taking  Bude  and  every  other  place  of  interest  possible  on  the  way 
permitting  horses  and  trains  with  preceding  servants  to  evoke  ‘ 
the  indispensable  comfort  of  our  desire.  •  S 

Scenery  to  be  served  with  luxury  was  now  the  obeyed  man- 
date,  and  the  super-tripper  not  specially  required  on  the  i 
programme.  : 

But  we  encountered  an  overcrowded  Ilfracombe  where  walking  j 
was  altogether  prohibited  to  Irving,  for  he  was  followed  as  if  he 
had  been  a  circus,  and  comment  with  close  scrutiny  pursued  him 
outside  all  limit  of  pleasant  leisure. 

“You  must  let  us  look  at  him  too,”  shouted  a  woman  at  me,  j 
after  she  had  noted  my  scowl  when  she  hustled  him  against  the  i 
window  of  a  shop. 

There  were  better  chances  of  quiet  down  at  Tintagel,  where 
we  stayed  once  or  tw’ice,  and  he  enjoyed  a  huge  sitting-room  with 
a  fine  view  of  rugged  rocks  against  which  the  multi-coloured,  i 
white-frilled  waves  crept  and  dashed  their  black  impression,  j 

Upon  his  balcony  the  large  telescope  of  his  constant  com¬ 
panionship  was  set  to  obtain  glimpses  at  the  passing  ships,  not 
conspicuously  many,  and  always  conspicuously  distant. 

However,  it  revealed  one  morning  beside  the  green-roofed 
cave  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Merlin,  nurse  of  Arthur,  the  tall  * 
figure  of  a  bather  waving  a  panama  hat  in  joyous  recognition  of 
“The  Chief.”  This  was  Margaret  Halstan,  with  many  Shake¬ 
spearean  heroines  to  her  histrionic  credit,  an  ardent  worshipper 
and  a  beautiful  girl.  What  could  be  better,  I  thought,  as  I  f 
watched  her,  all  joy  and  excitement,  when  she  came  up  the  j 
steps,  to  know  that  she  was  under  the  same  roof  as  Irving? 

Grimly  battlemented  in  careful  imitation  of  bygone  days,  if 
fiot  actually  persuasive  of  tradition,  King  Arthur’s  Castle  Hotel 
answered  to  the  suggestion.  But  standing  so  severely  alone  the  | 
catering  and  service  problems  must  have  been  difficult  to  solve,  | 
with  Launceston  as  the  most  convenient  town  for  providing  dainty 
food,  and  the  essential  rubber-tyred  landau. 

However,  there  are  worse  hardships  than  lobsters  fresh  from 
the  sea,  hot  from  the  pot,  and  served  with  Cornish  cream.  If 
vegetables  lacked,  the  butcher  did  his  best;  poultry,  none  too 
plump,  was  of  native  birth,  and  the  itinerant  fishmonger  was  at  ; 
least  faithful  in  reserving  a  sufficiency  for  our  eating,  although  i 
after  perambulating  the  long  street  with  a  barrow  which  was 
spread  on  one  side  with  fish,  and  on  the  other  with  fruit,  he 
w'ould  find  his  stock  diminishing  to  disappearance,  and  became 
so  confused  by  his  clamouring  customers  that  he  might  be  heard 
calling,  ”  Fish,  all  ripe,  ripe  fish  !  ” 
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Irving  drove  every  afternoon  wherever  lie  might  find  himself 
during  holiday  times,  and  since  the  long  distance  was  his  desire,  a 
pair  of  horses  had  to  be  procured,  some  humour  being  extracted 
from  the  supply  should  the  two  have  been  unaccustomed  to  each 
other’s  company;  while,  added  to  their  detached  inclinations, 
might  perhaps  be  a  coachman,  who  doubled  this  duty  with  that 
of  postmaster,  or  Wesleyan  preacher,  or  local  magistrate.  The 
ostlers  at  the  livery  stables  were  again  in  the  emergency  class,  but 
everywhere  was  evident  the  wish  to  serve ;  the  comic  situation 
prevailing  often,  and  in  a  very  primitive  part  of  South  Cornwall, 
where  the  manager  of  the  inn  had  carefully  coached  the  servants 
in  their  address  of  “  Sir  Henry,”  while  giving  no  instruction 
for  my  appellation,  I  became  entitled  as  “  My  Grace.” 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  luncheon,  and  the  presiding 
.Monarch  had  asked  : 

“  What  is  to  be  your  next  play,  Irving?  ” 

“King  Arthur,  sir.” 

"Ha!  Ha!”  was  the  giiiff  guffaw.  “Don’t  forget  to  put 
in  the  incident  of  the  cakes.  ’  ’ 

Not  a  person  at  that  table  except  J.  Comyns  Carr  saw  cause, 
or  dared  (?)  to  smile  at  the  inept  caution. 

Irving  was  punctiliously  visited  by  any  dignitary  of  the  Church 
who  was  in  his  neighbourhood,  deans  being  unanimous  in  their 
prompt  calling  upon  him.  Whether  to  upbraid  him  for  his  pro¬ 
fession,  or  to  honour  him  for  the  way  he  followed  it,  was  not 
quite  clear,  but  in  any  event,  the  result  was  the  same,  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  some  local  and  most  deserving  cause. 

But  at  Tintagel  this  popular  incident  was  omitted,  although 
Bishop  Ryle,  now  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  was  staying  at  the 
same  hotel.  On  the  date  when  the  summons  came  to  attend  the 
postponed  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  we  drove  Irving  over 
to  Camelford  Station,  and  as  I  contemplated  these  two  separately 
parading  the  platform,  beneath  the  light  of  the  morning  sun 
which  twinkled  at  the  golden  cross  dangling  upon  the  capacious 
black  silk  waistcoat,  I  realised  how  fittingly  might  the  actor  have 
worn  the  gaiters,  how  well  might  the  personality  of  the  prelate 
suit  the  motley.  Beacons  of  light,  both  of  them,  I  thought  that 
night  as  I  was  watching  the  fires  flame  to  the  glory  of  the  King 
upon  the  seven  surrounding  hills  which  overtopped  the  purple 
waters. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  is  the  exact  charm  in  Tintagel ,  but  it 
persists,  whether  in  the  little  village  street  where  stands  the  old 
post  office,  untouched  by  the  renovator,  but  no  longer  allowed 'an 
ofiScial  existence,  or  when  climbing  the  hill  to  the  old  church 
near  the  golf  links,  persistently  invaded  by  munching  sheep,  or 
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wandering  down  the  narrow  road  where  little  children,  all  called  I  li 
“  Awthur  ”  or  “  Gwinnivear,”  rest  so  comfortably  upon  up.  a  g 
right  slates  that  their  physical  construction  gives  cause  for  I 
conjecture.  I  t! 

Primitive  peace  reigns  so  happily  there  and  in  the  valleys  be-  a  1 
yond,  where,  stepping  warily  on  flat  stones  between  high-growing  I  ’ 
ferns  and  multi-coloured  wild  flowers  entangled  with  honeysuckle  a  ' 
you  may  come  upon  the  open  sea.  There  are  no  spots  I  know  like  a  * 
to  these  in  England,  and  much  there  is  to  capture  the  imagination  I 
on  journeys  to  reach  Port  Isaac,  voted  rather  dull ;  or  the  slate  I 
quarries  at  Delabole,  where  we  were  presented  with  a  slate  which  I 
had  imprisoned  a  butterfly  so  tightly  and  securely  that  its  I 
complete  shape  was  impressed  to  reflect  transparently  the  faint  a 
colours  of  its  frail  existence.  a 

Habitations  are  few  and  farming  not  too  laboriously  practised,  a 
A  cottager  or  so  might  be  persuaded  to  supply  a  lustre  mug  or  I 
jug,  but  rarely  would  she  fill  it  with  milk  or  tea.  I 

At  St.  Knighton’s  Kiove  sits  the  custodian  of  the  keys,  all  I 
framed  in  old  oak,  as  the  proprieties  demand,  but  far  more  I 
anxious  to  obtain  our  copy  of  The  Daily  Graphic  than  to  impart  I 
the  traditional  lore  legitimate  to  his  office.  a 

Walking  into  Boscastle,  a  fascinating,  quaint  siiot  centred  I 
with  a  turreted  inn,  and  possessed  of  a  quay,  a  natural  rock-  I 
bound  harbour,  and  an  idle  water-mill  to  face  the  situation,  we  I 
followed  the  path  up  the  woods  to  the  old  Minster,  to  be  told  the  I 
story  of  a  famous  young  giant,  called  Abraham  because  he  was  I 
bom  to  his  mother  when  she  was  half  a  century  old.  I 

Irving  stood  in  happy  reverie  on  a  narrow  cliff  which  overlooked  I 
the  caves  inhabited  by  seals.  I 

“  We  will  go  out  and  visit  them  one  day,”  he  was  saying,  when  I 
an  incoherent  female  interrupted  the  dream,  and  pushing  his  I 
elbow  gasped  :  I 

”  Sir,  sir,  may  I  have  the  honour  of  shaking  hands  with  I 
Hamlet?  ”  I 

We  did  have  some  gorgeous  days  down  there  in  Cornwall,  days  | 
of  never  failing  delight,  mornings  over  the  rocks  in  an  | 
inexhaustible  emotion  at  deep  caverns  invaded  by  waters  now  j 
blue,  now  green,  now  violet ;  evenings  in  w^atching  the  magnificent  1 
orange  and  purple  sunsets,  which  stretched  their  splendour  all  1 
around,  making  pictures  black,  grey,  green,  violet,  or  yellow,  or 
pale  blue,  in  the  depths  of  the  sapphire  sky. 

It  was  certain  that  Irving  never  got  entirely  away  from  the 
theatre,  for  he  would  tread  a  measure  swiftly  from  the  balcony  to 
the  table,  and  gazing  through  the  window,  would  take  up  pencil 
or  pen  and  ink  and  sketch  rapidly  and  very  dramatically  the  out- 
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lijjegof  the  divisions  of  colour,  emphasising  some  shadows  in  grey 
I  ffloom  one  night  with  “  Might  do  very  well  in  Dante.” 

“  Irving  had  ever  a  keen  eye  for  hoardings  which  displayed 
theatrical  posters,  the  more  lurid  the  depicted  scene  the  better  to 
his  taste.  A  burglar  with  a  lighted  lamp  upon  a  prone  figure,  a  ship¬ 
wreck  in  a  sheet  of  lightning,  a  gentleman  in  full  evening  dress 
knifing  a  lady  on  a  scarlet  background ,  would  delight  him  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  vitality  of  the  theatre,  and  he  was  the  more  pleased  the 
more  remote  was  the  suburb  where  he  saw  these.  He  knew  that 
virtue  would  have  its  just  reward  in  the  last  act,  and  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  playgoing  was  good  for  the  people,  glad  to  know  that 
some  dramatic  company  was  coming  to  or  gone  from  an  out-of-the- 
way  place. 

To  bear  the  theatrical  torch  through  the  w’orld  as  John  Wesley 
carried  the  humble  lesson  of  divinity  was  his  mission ,  and  allowing 
for  his  subject,  his  time,  and  his  circumstance,  his  welcome  was 
scarcely  less  enthusiastic  than  that  accorded  to  the  great  preacher 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Irving  was  always  punctilious  in  punctuality,  as  was  John 
Wesley.  He  insisted  upon  service  at  the  precise  moment  fixed, 
in  the  same  spirit  as  Wesley  when  kept  waiting  for  his  chaise  : 
"I  have  lost  ten  minutes  for  ever.” 

At  times  I  would  wonder  whether  Irving  regretted  his  solitude, 
for  we  made  a  family  life  around  him  altogether,  and  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  a  condition  of  constant  companionship, 
except  during  his  working  hours,  and  here  again  detachment  was 
necessarily  the  authoritative  ruling. 

I  would  say  to  him  half  apologetically  when  the  young  people 
intruded  into  his  room  to  devour  his  peaches  and  feed  him  on 
gossip  from  below  stairs  :  ”  Terrible  business  this  for  you  ;  and  I  do 
not  see  how'  you  are  going  to  escape  us  now  during  the  summers.” 

"No,  I  suppose  not,”  he  answered;  and  mused  whilst  looking 
across  at  the  Atlantic  :  “There  is  always  America,  you  know,  and 
I  am  very  fond  of  America,  and  you  would  never  cross  the  ocean.” 
So  we  smiled  at  each  other  with  that  comprehension  w’hich  I  am 
encouraged  to  think  gave  him  as  much  pleasure  as  it  gave  pride 
to  me. 

During  one  of  our  visits  in  the  South  I  suggested  I  might  be 
introduced  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  Keinton,  which  seemed  to 
concern  him  less  than  the  village  where  he  was  brought  up  by  a 
stern  and  adorable  aunt  and  a  bluff  giant  of  a  mining  uncle,  with 
a  few  cousins  scarcely  less  satisfactory. 

We  met  one  of  those  cousins  together  down  in  Penzance,  and 
she  bore  some  resemblance  to  Irving  in  the  granite  greyness  of 
her  outlines.  Her  name  was  Kate,  and  I  resented  it  as  unseemly 
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that  she  should  call  Irving  “Johnny,”  but  her  fault  had  to  be 
condoned,  for  this  had  been  her  custom  in  his  childhood. 

We  deposited  the  dear  lady,  after  a  luncheon  and  a  drive,  at  her 
own  house  overlooking  the  bay ;  and  she  turned  to  me,  after  kiss¬ 
ing  him  good-bye,  and  promising  to  nurse  him  should  he  ever 
be  ill,  with  a  request  that  I  would  never  leave  him.  I  must  go 
she  said,  to  the  United  States  with  him,  and  I  must  become  an 
actress,  if  needs  be,  to  guard  him  more  carefully.  This  exhorta¬ 
tion  excited  Irving’s  intense  amusement,  for  he  knew  T  had  as 
much  terror  of  walking  a  liner  as  I  should  have  had  of  stepping 
upon  the  stage. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  comforting  to  think  that  “Cousin  Kate" 
hailed  me  so  thoroughly  worthy,  and  capable,  with  a  willingness 
not  to  be  gainsaid. 

All  roads  might  lead  with  Irving  to  the  theatre,  and  whilst  he 
was  poking  fun  at  me  when  I  proposed  that,  to  please  Cousin 
Kate,  I  might  study  the  part  of  Martha  in  Faust,  we  argued  on 
the  dubious  advantage  of  intimate  relations,  not  being  quite 
reconciled  to  their  wholesale  murder,  w'hich  might  tend  to  keep 
mourners  from  the  playhouse. 

“  The  Court  must  wear  full  mourning  for  a  week," 

he  quoted  from  Louis  the  Eleventh ;  but  more  seriously  he  remon¬ 
strated  :  “Those  in  grief  should  go  to  the  theatre.  That  is  what 
a  theatre  is  for,  to  distract  you  and  take  you  out  of  yourself.” 

Somehow  that  doctrine  has  made  good  for  me  since,  and  in 
every  trouble  time,  and  I  have  had  many,  I  take  solace  at  the 
theatre.  Some  evenings  I  ponder  there  on  the  prevalence  of  hum¬ 
bug,  the  hollow  mockery  of  condolence,  the  soothing  speech  of 
those  inquisitive  aliens  who  are  always  so  certain  the  departed  is 
well  and  comfortably  bestowed.  Outside  acquaintances  are  full 
of  hackneyed  phrases  signifying  nothing  except  their  desire  to 
get  on  with  their  duty  to  you,  to  acquit  themselves  creditably 
by  so  many  inches  of  superficial  sympathy  measured  out  to  the 
case  of  the  financially  endowed  or  bereft.  Friends  understand, 
and  sit  in  silence,  or  keep  away. 

There  was  once  a  gay  sinner  with  an  acquisitive  hand  and  a 
gushing  manner,  calling  to  condole  with  a  loving  niece-heiress 
upon  the  death  of  her  wealthy  aunt. 

“Sybil,  I  am  so  sorry,  dear;  and  you  were  such  an  angel  to 
her,  but  she  is  better  off  where  she  is,  I  am  sure.”  Then  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  tale  of  the  speaker’s  financial  embarrassment,  and  the 
request  for  an  immediate  loan  of  ten  pounds,  which,  being  ten¬ 
dered,  was  eagerly  folded  and  pocketed  with  the  amazing 
farewell ; — 
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"Grood-bye,  darling,  how  truly  sweet  you  have  been,  and  I  am 
50 sorry  for  you,  and  I  do  hope  your  dear  aunt  will  soon  recover.” 

In  Cornwall,  St.  Ives  was  amongst  my  objectives,  because, 
being  for  the  moment  denied  Keinton,  I  insisted  upon  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Helston,  the  scene  of  Irving’s  early  upbringing,  and  we 
dro’^e  over  there  to  trace  the  house  where  he  had  lived,  ultimately 
finding  it  all  unhallowed  and  unmarked  with  no  more  distinction 
I  to  it  than  the  fine  groceries  it  contained,  and  the  Royal  insignia 
to  announce  its  privileges  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  post  office. 

Happily,  the  attendant  clerk  had  not  been  trained  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  and  although  she  exhibited  almost  as  much  ignorance  as  if 
she  had  enjoyed  that  advantage,  this  was  entirely  detached  from 
insolence. 

It  remains  yet  for  perennial  meditation ,  the  postal  clerk’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  a  customer  or  an  inquirer.  Any  intruder  within  her 
glass  doors,  or  over  her  wooden  counter,  acts  as  an  irritant,  as 
violent  as  the  red  rag  to  a  bull,  or  any  critic  to  any  artist. 

However,  our  little  friend  at  the  grocer’s  was  innocent  of  dis¬ 
courteous  sin,  but  gurgled  hysterically  when  she  recognised  her 
guest,  all  unknowing  that  he  had  ever  dwelt  within  the  walls  cf 
W  occupation. 

Irving  strode  along  to  investigation,  ruminating  over  the  aban¬ 
doned  mines  which  dotted  the  hillside,  and  stopping  to  inspect 
a  shabby  tin  tabernacle  where,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  had 
collected  a  small  audience  to  hear  him  consign  to  eternal  flames 
an  ancient  grandmother  who  had  threatened  him  with  awful 
penalty  for  some  Sabbatarian  breach. 

Back  to  Tintagel  we  went  gleefully,  but  not  too  swiftly,  stopping 
somehow  or  other  at  Bude,  and  the  little  quiet  station  where 
the  scuttering  of  the  rabbits  would  announce  an  approaching 
train.  We  had  luncheon  at  ”  The  Falcon,”  to  wander  dowm  by 
the  little  waterway  which  leads  to  the  open,  and  here  Irving  was 
^eted  by  some  peripatetic  relative  of  Matthew  Arnold’s,  with 
fishing  rod  in  hand  to  suggest  her  optimistic  outlook. 

All  were  definitely  glad  to  receive  us  back  at  King  Arthur’s 
Castle  Hotel. 

“No  spot  like  it  ”  Irving  was  asrain  convinced  as  he  stood  upon 
his  balcony  the  next  morning,  watching  the  clustering  and  the 
flight  of  the  seagulls,  listening  patiently  to  the  squeaks  of  the 
peewits — with  one  dominant  peever  he  christened  “Guinnie” 
after  a  baby  in  the  hotel,  who  was  for  ever  whining  after  an  over- 
fond  mother. 

Every  evening  I  watched  in  vain  for  the  predatory  hawk  in  a 
moment  of  absolute  immobility  to  sweep  with  disaster  upon  some 
unconscious  farmyard  offender.  He  never  kept  any  appointment 
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I  made  with  him,  and  I  was  for  ever  wanting  to  meet  the  lark  i 
but  he  failed  no  less,  but  I  had  the  experience  of  the  encounter  * 
with  a  magpie,  when  I  regretted  my  ignorance  of  its  lucky  or 
unlucky  significance,  when  all  black,  or  black  and  white  if  i 
approached  from  the  rear  or  the  front. 

Even  the  happiest  holidays  come  somehow  to  their  end,  but  I  ‘ 
know  it  was  Irving’s  intention,  after  he  had  completed  the  two  i  ' 
years’  farewell  tour,  to  go  back  again  to  Tintagel,  engage  those  ^  ^ 
looms  where  he  had  spent  so  many  contented  weeks,  and  write 
those  Memoirs  which  an  enterprising  American  had  failed  to  ’ 
encourage  earlier,  even  with  an  offer  of  a  preliminary  fee  of  five 
thousand  pounds. 

But  that  was  not  to  be,  and  the  last  holiday  we  ever  spent 
together  began  at  Whitby,  passing  at  York  Station  an  old  and 
very  ill  Lord  Glenesk,  standing  bareheaded,  under  the  impression 
that,  according  to  his  wont,  he  was  receiving  Queen  Victoria  on 
her  way  up  to  Balmoral. 

We  ended  our  journey  at  Scarborough,  taking  Peterborough 
Cathedral  on  the  homeward  way,  and  finding  there  the  father  of 
Stephen  Phillips,  the  Precentor,  most  anxious  to  hear  Irving’s 
opinion  of  his  poet-son,  whose  great  ability  w'as  sha downed  by  great 
weakness. 

Oh  !  Yorkshire  was  excruciatingly  cold  that  year ;  not  even  the 
broadest  sweeps  of  purple  heather  could  console  for  the  devastat¬ 
ing  winds  which  swept  across  the  dreary  spaciousness,  and  I 
would  get  back  from  our  excursions,  grey  and  blue  and  green  of 
face,  with  fingers  so  frozen  that  boiling  water  seemed  scarcely 
warm  to  their  touch. 


“Cold  in  the  earth  and  sixteen  wild  Decembers, 

All  these  brown  moors  have  melted  into  Spring ; 
Faithful  indeed  is  the  spirit  that  remembers 
After  such  years  of  pain  and  suffering.** 


“You  do  take  your  country  /rappd,”  I  would  object,  and  Irving 
would  express  his  conviction  that  cold  was  good  for  him. 

There  was  a  young  doctor  staying  in  the  hotel  who  approached 
me  with  a  warning  :  “Sir  Henry  looks  very  ill ;  he  ought  to  take 
more  rest,  go  to  Egypt  next  winter,  and  not  think  of  acting 
again.  He  won’t  live  very  long  if  he  does  not  rest.’’ 

That  afternoon  I  demanded  of  Irving  after  we  had  been  to 
hear  some  clever  performance  of  the  elder  George  Grossmith’s, 
“Supposing  you  were  told  that  you  would  live  ten  years  if  you 
would  rest,  and  only  two  if  you  continue  to  act,  what  would  you 
do?’’ 

Not  a  moment’s  hesitation  went  to  the  answer,  “I  should  act.” 
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4  few  nights  before  Irving  went  to  Sheffield  he,  Harry,  and  1 
nsited  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  hear  Alexander  in  The  Prodigal 
Son.  When  we  emerged  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  carriage  1 
atched  these  two  so  alike  beneath  the  pale  light  over  the  door 
of  the  Royal  entrance ,  Harry  on  the  higher  step  with  his  chin 
almost  against  his  father’s  shoulder,  the  two  spare  gaunt  figures, 
{lie  two  ultra-tall  hats  at  the  same  angle,  the  identical  elegance 
in  their  attitude,  whilst  they  pulled  at  their  cigars. 

“  I  follow  after  ”  seemed  clearly  emblazoned  upon  Harry  ;  alas  ! 
a  short  dream  so  soon  expelled. 

And  that  was  just  a  couple  of  weeks  previous  to  the  awful 
calamity  at  Bradford. 

“Into  Thy  Hands,”  Irving  had  spoken  his  last  words  with 
Tennyson  in  Bechet. 

Many  have  conjectured  on  Irving’s  feeling  about  sudden  death. 

I  knew  him  very  shocked  at  that  fate  w’hich  befell  his  friend, 
li.  F.  Austin.  He  realised,  too,  the  overwhelming  blow  for  those 
who  loved  and  were  left,  and  he  repented  his  cynical  putting  forth 
of  “A  few  thousand  ix)unds  might  console?”  as  soon  as  he 
understood  the  true  pain  of  my  negation. 

I  can  quote  his  own  words  in  testimony  to  his  tenets. 

“I  believe  in  immortality,  and  my  faith  is  strengthened  with 
advancing  years  ;  without  faith  in  things  spiritual,  this  life  indeed 
would  be  a  weary  waste.” 

No!  Irving  would  not  have  chosen  to  die  suddenly,  and  at 
work.  Leisure  with  love  to  it  from  his  sons  and  his  friends,  he 
had  intended  after  his  farewell  tour,  which  was  planned  to  reach 
to  .America.  “A  kindly  continent  to  me,  but  I  will  not  leave  my 
bones  there  if  I  can  help  it,”  he  had  wTitten  when  understanding 
himself  too  weak  to  complete  the  project  to  go  again. 

About  six  months  afterwards  Joseph  Hatton  came  to  see  me, 
and  I  only  make  allusion  to  the  flattering  article  he  wrote  upon 
that  visit  because  I  would  correct  a  constantly  repeated  error 
about  the  making  of  the  pall  of  laurel  leaves  upon  which,  to  the 
strains  of  the  funeral  march  from  Coriolanus ,  the  sun  put  its 
golden  stamp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

I  designed  that  pall,  Harry  obtaining  for  me  a  special  per¬ 
mission  that  it  might  be  used,  instead  of  the  velvet  pall  chosen 
for  Lord  Tennyson ;  but  I  did  not  make  it  personally.  It  was 
the  work  of  accomplished  florists.  To  its  contrivance  thousands 
of  leaves  went,  mounted  closely  to  cover  the  thin  green  foundation, 
and  it  could  never  have  been  achieved  to  perfection  by  any  amateur 
in  a  few  days  and  nights.  I  believe,  indeed,  some  dozen  workers 
went  to  its  completion,  but  without  a  doubt  the  effect  was  impres- 
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sive  and  grandly  symbolic.  Yet  not  a  few  of  the  famous  have 
given  the  idea  the  flattery  of  an  external  imitation. 

How  have  I  dared  to  write  about  Irving  at  all?  I  camj^j 
imagine,  but  since  the  life  of  the  people  is  the  mainspring  of  even 
history,  I  shall  offer  no  excuse  for  dw’elling  strenuously  upon  the 
personality  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  these.  1  reveal  him  as  an 
enchanting  human  being,  taking  some  encouragement  from  his 
own  criticism  upon  the  Life  of  Gladstone  : — 

“Three  volumes,  a  stupendous  book,  about  a  stupendous  man, 
l)olitician,  and  ecclesiastic.  As  a  biography,  uninteresting, 
because  there  are  no  trivialities  which  make  up  existence,  and 
banish  pomposity.” 


E.  Aria. 


THE  DECAY  OF  FAST  BOWLING. 


Thebe  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  protracted  lack  of  success  in 
Test  Matches,  first  in  Australia  and  then  in  this  country,  last 
gummer — under  W^arwick  Armstrong  the  Commonwealth  won 
eight  matches  in  succession,  a  record  never  likely  to  be  equalled 
-created  a  profound  impression  on  the  cricket-loving  com¬ 
munity.  Whilst  in  a  thoroughly  sporting  spirit  it  w'as  admitted 
that  the  Australians  were  a  far  better  side,  quite  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  reasons  have  been  suggested  as  causes  of  our  unparalleled 
series  of  defeats.  I  venture  to  afifirm  that  the  main  factor  (there 
are  others)  is  the  present  decay  of  fast  bowling  in  England. 
Ever  since  round-arm  bowling  was  introduced  there  never  was 
a  season,  until  the  last,  when  English  fast  howling  of  anything 
approaching  class  absolutely  ceased  to  exist ;  and  it  is  important 
to  direct  attention  to  a  matter  which  fundamentally  affects  the 
{ffoepects  of  our  national  game. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Australian  attack  last 
summer  really  depended  on  two  fine  fast  bowlers,  whose  methods 
were  in  sharp  contrast.  Not  since  the  first  visit  of  C.  T.  B. 
Turner  and  J.  J.  Ferris  has  such  an  enormous  amount  been 
demanded  from  a  pair  on  a  succession  of  great  occasions,  and 
neither  ever  betrayed  weakening  of  skill,  effort  or  stamina. 
.\fter  the  tour  was  over  Warw’ick  Armstrong  told  me  that  he 
thought  it  was  amazingly  lucky  his  side  had  come  out  so  well, 
for  whilst  he  had  anticipated  that  A.  A.  Mailey  would  have  been 
more  uniformly  successful  against  our  better  batsmen,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  himself  ought  not  to  have  enjoyed  his  own 
triumphs  with  the  ball,  and  admitted,  what  I  had  said  over 
and  over  again  in  the  pavilions,  that  it  was  very  weak-hearted 
of  English  batsmen  to  be  so  terrorised  by  his  own  slows.  As 
that  fine  judge,  Sydney  Pardon,  expressed  it :  “In  the  old  days 
a  Hornby  or  a  C.  I.  Thornton  would  have  knocked  him  off  his 
length  or  perished  in  the  attempt.”  Let  it  be  added  that  Arm¬ 
strong  handsomely  ascribed  the  whole  success  of  the  attack  to 
his  two  fast  bowlers. 

Now  the  value  of  fast  bowling  in  test  matches  has  not  always 
been  adequately  appreciated.  The  sternest  critic  of  the  work 
of  the  selectors  last  summer  was  A.  C.  Maclaren,  so  justified 
in  his  views  by  the  memorable  achievement  at  Eastbourne.  It 
is  therefore  interesting  to  quote  from  the  cricketer’s  annual 
bible,  Wisden  for  1910,  the  topic  being  the  fifth  test  match 
of  the  previous  year  :  “  The  omission  of  Buckenham,  for  which 
A.  C.  Maclaren  was  understood  to  be  responsible,  was  so  grave 
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a  blunder  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  in  which  to  speak  of 
it.  Old  cricketers  in  the  pavilion  were  astounded  when  they 
learnt  what  had  been  determined  on,  the  policy  of  letting 
England  go  into  the  field  in  fine  weather  at  the  Oval  without  a 
fast  bowler  being  condemned  in  uncompromising  terms.”  Witj, 
reference  to  the  second  test  match  of  1909,  the  same  authority 
emphasises  ‘  ‘  the  storm  of  protest  when  Jessop  and  Brearley 
were  left  out  for  King  and  Jayes  .  .  .  and  finally  took  the  field 
without  a  right-handed  fast  bowler,  for  Jayes  was  left  in  the 
pavilion.  .  .  .  The  blunders  of  the  Selection  Committee  did  not 
end  here.  ...  If  the  Selection  Committee  entertained  any  idea 
that  the  match  would  not  want  winning,  they  had  a  rude 
awakening.  The  responsibility  for  what  w^as  done  rested  with 
Leveson-Gower,  Fry  and  Maclaren.” 

Ten  years  before,  in  a  previous  volume,  concerning  a  parallel 
disaster,  can  be  read  :  “  It  was  tempting  Providence  to  go  into 
the  field  on  a  fine  day  at  Lords  with  no  other  fast  bowler  than 
Jessop.”  Again,  it  may  be  recalled  that  Maclaren’s  second 
team  in  Australia  lost  the  rubber  after  the  injury  to  Barnes’s 
knee,  when  our  bowding  only  consisted  of  Blythe,  Braund,  and 
John  Gunn,  none  approaching  any  degree  of  pace.  No  one 
seems  to  have  recollected  that  Australia  was  deprived  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  her  greatest  fast  bowler,  F.  R.  Spofforth,  in  the  first 
and  never  surpassed  test  match  in  England  when  W.  L.  Mur¬ 
doch  just  exceeded  the  score  of  W.  G.  Grace,  and  England 
scrambled  home  with  a  five  wickets’  margin. 

Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  fast 
bowler  is  considerably  more  effective  in  this  country  than  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  C.  G.  Macartney’s  words  to  me  at  Lords  were  :  ‘‘  Mac¬ 
donald  is  twice  the  bowler  over  here  that  he  is  with  us.” 
English  fast  bowlers  over  and  over  again  have  failed  in  Australia. 
Tom  Richardson,  George  Hirst,  Lockwood,  Hitch,  Howell  and 
G.  L.  Jessop  are  all  instances.  The  conditions  out  there  do 
not  make  a  fast  bowler  quite  so  formidable,  which  is  why  every 
Australian  bowler  of  pace  on  coming  over  here  for  the  first  time 
has  shown  better  figures  than  in  the  Antipodes  and  has  surprised 
his  friends. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  whilst  England,  last  season,  was 
practically  destitute  of  fast  bowling,  her  condition  in  this  respect 
had  declined  in  a  single  summer,  for  Hitch  was  perceptibly 
slower  in  1922  than  in  1921,  Howell  was  a  complete  disappoint¬ 
ment  even  before  the  injury  to  his  foot,  Michael  Falcon,  M.P., 
only  played  at  Eastbourne  and  for  Free  Foresters  at  Oxford, 
whereas  he  had  taken  twenty-five  wickets  in  the  previous  year, 
whilst  A.  E.  R.  Gilligan,  except  in  one  match  at  the  Oval,  could 
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not  approi^ch  his  achievements  of  twelve  months  earlier.  The 
only  really  fast  deliveries  I  saw  last  summer  came  from  Captain 
Cornwallis  and  Captain  Burrows,  not  having  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  watch  Shipman.  Reports  from  club  cricket,  leagues 
jnd  public  school  elevens  all  revealed  the  same  dearth  of  that 
extra  nip  of  pace  combined  with  something  approaching  length. 
Looking  back  over  every  decade  since  the  visit  of  the  first  Aus¬ 
tralian  team  in  1878,  such  paucity  has  not  been  evinced.  There 
were  always  some  of  pretty  useful  quality,  and  occasionally  there 
were  giants.  I  have  previously  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
average  effective  period  in  the  best  company  of  a  really  fast 
bowler  does  not  exceed  six  years,  and  if  an  exception  or  two  can 
be  adduced,  on  the  other  hand  the  calls  of  business  upon  ama¬ 
teurs  more  than  balance  it.  Indeed,  amateurs  who  have  had 
leisure  for  the  game  found  that,  owing  to  strain,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  bowl  perceptibly  slower  after  some  half-dozen  arduous 
seasons,  instances  being  S.  M.  J.  Woods  and  G.  L.  Jessop. 

Fast  bowlers,  next  to  hitters,  have  always  afforded  the  sen¬ 
sational  element  in  cricket.  In  other  words,  they  have  furnished 
the  thrill  of  excitement  never  provided  by  restrained  batting 
such  as  that  of  Arthur  Shrewsbury  and  William  Gunn.  The 
perfection  of  this  academic  pair  might  move  a  few  eclectics  to 
rhapsodise,  but  the  detrimental  effect  on  the  receipts  at  Trent 
Bridge  was  undeniable.  Everyone  old  enough  will  remember 
the  sensation  caused  by  the  terrific  action  of  F.  R.  Spofforth, 
who  still  nourishes  the  fallacy  that  he  was  the  fastest  of  all 
bowlers.  In  many  ways  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  but  in 
sheer  pace  many  have  exceeded  him ;  for  instance ,  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  E.  Jones  and  Cotter.  The  very  fastest  of  all  I 
ever  watched  was  the  South  African,  J.  J.  Kotze.  Sheer  speed 
alone  will  prove  of  little  use  against  good  batting  :  an  obvious 
example  from  the  past  history  of  the  University  match  is  the 
analysis  of  A.  G.  Cowie.  When,  most  skilfully,  Lockwood  and 
Tom  Richardson  were  sending  back  all  comers  at  the  Oval, 
popular  appreciation  was  deserved  and  self-evident.  It  is  true 
that  the  feeling  of  the  average  spectator,  if  his  partisan  sym¬ 
pathies  are  not  enlisted,  is  with  the  batsman,  but  when  a  fast 
bowler  is  literally  “going  through  a  side”  or  working  his 
hardest,  using  his  head,  then  the  warmth  of  appreciation  is 
unmistakable.  The  untiring  assiduity  of  Walter  Brearley  in 
the  test  match  at  Manchester  in  1905  is  a  case  in  point.  I  have 
heard  that  quoted  fifteen  years  after  by  two  men  who  never  felt 
a  spark  of  interest  in  the  County  Palatine.  In  the  same  way 
personally  I  recall  Bland  taking  all  ten  Kent  wickets  at  Ton- 
bridge  in  1899.  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  I  have 
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seen  all  ten  wickets  taken,  nor  was  Bland  in  the  forefront  of 
bowlers.  But  just  that  day  he  seemed  to  acquire  a  great  pace 
and  that  fixed  his  performance  in  my  memory. 

What  is  needed  in  fast  bowling  is  command  of  the  ball  and 
length  combined  with  good  fieldsmen.  A  large  portion  of  E.  A 
Macdonald’s  trophy  of  wickets  was  due  to  the  grand  catchinu 
of  J.  M.  Gregory  at  short  slip.  Before  he  introduced  his 
swerve  George  Hirst’s  toll  of  victims  vvras  swelled  by  the  smart¬ 
ness  of  the  catching  of  John  Tunnicliffe  and  Ted  Wainwright. 
Nor  must  the  wicket-keeper  be  forgotten.  A  few  instances  out 
of  dozens  can  be  recalled  :  firstly,  the  way  in  which  Gregor  Mac¬ 
Gregor  supported  S.  M.  J.  Woods  in  their  Cambridge  days,  and 
then  that  marvellous  piece  of  stumping  by  H.  Martyn  off  C.  J. 
Kortright  in  Gentlemen  v.  Players  at  Lords.  Nor  would  F.  E, 
Spofforth  forget  MacCarthy,  Blackham  or  A.  H.  Jarvis.  Bucken- 
ham  would  have  had  thrice  his  toll  of  wickets  had  Essex  been 
efficient  in  the  field  and  brilliant  behind  the  stumps. 

Fast  bowlers  can  be  divisible,  but  never  have  been,  into  those 
who  seemed  to  knock  the  batsman  about  and  those  who  did  not. 
An  old  cricketer  told  me  the  other  day  that  this  was  rather  a 
cruel  distinction.  My  reply  was  that,  as  they  had  all  retired, 
there  was  no  harm  in  thus  tabulating  them.  Moreover,  I  never 
intend  to  suggest  that  any  one  of  them  wilfully  sought  to  bowl 
at  any  batsman.  Often  it  was  simply  a  differentiation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  ball  came  with  the  arm  at  the  man  who  had 
to  stand  up  to  the  delivery,  or  else  the  fiery  condition  of  the 
pitch.  Even  if  my  incomplete  category  is  not  agreed  with, 
what  a  fund  of  ])lcasant  reminiscence  it  suggests.  Therefore, 
among  the  fast  bowlers  T  venture  very  baldly  to  allocate  {a)  those 
who  from  the  pavilion  seemed  to  be  perilous ;  (b)  those  possess¬ 
ing  pace,  but  who  seldom  appeared  to  knock  the  batsman— of 
course,  be  it  added,  when  a  batsman  gets  hurt,  it  is  quite  as 
often  through  his  own  fault  as  that  of  the  abused  bowler. 


(a)  Dangerous. 
A.  Cotter. 

A.  H.  Evan.s. 

J.  M.  Gregory. 

G.  L.  Jessop. 

E.  .Tones. 

N.  A.  Knox. 

C.  J.  Kortright. 
,T.  J.  Kotzc. 
Lockwood. 

F.  R.  Spoffortli. 
S.  M.  .T.  Woods. 


(6)  Non-hurtful. 


W.  M.  TTradley. 

Buckonhain. 

Emmett. 

Field. 

Fielder. 

W.  C.  Medley. 
Hirst. 
TTowell. 
Hitch. 

E.  A.  Macdonald. 


Mold. 

Morley. 

Richardson  (Tom). 
Shaokloek. 

H.  Ti.  Simms. 

Ulyett. 

Warren. 

Wass. 

Wilson  (G.). 
Woodcock. 


It  is  curious  how  sharply  and  intuitively  the  regular  fre¬ 
quenters  of  matches  differentiate  between  quick  and  fast 
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bowlers.  The  former  in  olden  times  were  more  academically 
described  as  fast  medium,  F.  S.  Jackson  being  a  case  in  point, 
jnd  an  example,  too,  of  one  who  always  had  such  control  over 
the  ball  that  if  he  sent  dowm  a  delivery  unsuited  to  the  way  in 
which  he  had  placed  his  field,  he  would  apologise  for  having 
done  so.  Perhaps  what  is  lacking  now  would,  ten  years 
i  ago,  have  been  described  as  “  the  entire  absence  of  express 
bowlers.” 

The  psychology  of  why  fast  bowlers  should  have  been  more 
readily  accused  of  throwing  than  those  of  slower  pace  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  their  action  is  more  critically  examined 
because  their  deadliness  is  more  evident.  Also  it  is  obvious  that 
an  unfair  action  may  increase  the  speed.  That  observant 
cricketer  and  fine  novelist,  J.  C.  Snaith,  tells  me  he  never 
encountered  any  bowler  quite  so  fast  or  so  difficult  as  Knutton, 
who,  for  an  England  eleven  in  the  Coronation  match  at  Brad¬ 
ford  in  1902,  took  nine  Australian  wuckets  for  a  hundred  runs. 
But,  though  tried  for  a  Midland  county,  I  have  been  told  that 
he  could  not  bring  his  action  within  legal  methods.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  aboriginal  Marsh  bowling  in  splints  in  order  to 
effect  the  same  purpose.  Recollection  is  vivid  of  a  string  of 
fast  bowlers  that  were  regarded  as  “  chuckers  ”  until  Jem 
Phillips  cleaned  the  Augean  stables,  and  was  imitated  by  several 
umpires  in  penalising  C.  B.  Fry,  who,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
was  the  only  bowler  “  no-balled  ”  by  both  umpires  in  the  same 
match.  Yet  the  two  worst  examples  in  the  last  forty  years  have 
been  bowlers  of  slower  pace.  To-day,  with  one  trivial  excep¬ 
tion,  and  a  stray  ball  from  one  or  two  others,  bowding  in  first- 
class  cricket  is  scrupulously  fair. 

A  comparatively  modern  development  has  been  requiring  the 
wicket  to  be  of  a  certain  firmness  before  utilising  fast  bowlers. 
Stanley  Christopherson ,  Hugh  Rotherham,  F.  R.  Spofforth, 
•Morley,  Allan  Hill  and  Tom  Emmett  were  never  prevented  by 
this  cause.  It  may  have  arisen  when  men  of  heavy  proportions 
came  pounding  up  to  the  crease.  In  the  half-dozen  years  before 
the  war  it  became  quite  customary  to  read,  after  rain,  that  the 
state  of  the  pitch  would  not  permit  the  fast  bowler  to  go  on. 
But  the  Australians  never  countenanced  this  theory,  and  last 
summer  Macdonald  was  bowling  unconcerned  on  wickets  of 
the  softest  description.  He,  by  the  way,  is  the  latest  instance 
of  a  fast  bowler  not  making  sufficient  use  of  his  slow  ball,  an 
art  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  by  Lockwood.  The  quite 
unexpected  variation  of  pace  is  very  baffling  to  a  batsman, 
especially  if  not  indicated  by  the  delivery.  Memorable  in¬ 
stances  of  this  fact  were  furni.shed  by  P.  R.  lie  Couteur  and 
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W.  H.  B,  Evans  in  their  years  of  success  for  Oxford  against 
Cambridge. 

It  is  easier  to  note  the  absence  of  fast  bowling  than  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  art  being  completely  lost  at  present.  Admit¬ 
tedly  England,  only  recovering  from  the  sad  interregnum  of  tW 
war,  has  not  yet  produced  many  new  cricketers  of  the  highest 
promise,  though  there  are  certainly  fine  potentialities  amona  the 
best.  But  not  one  of  the  younger  men  happens  to  be  a  fast 
bowler.  My  own  view'  is  that  boys  w'ith  an  aptitude  for  bowlinw 
are  not  only  called  upon  to  bowl  too  much,  but  are  also  en¬ 
couraged,  say,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  to  bow'l  just  a  little  faster 
than  is  suggested  by  that  golden  counsel,  “  always  bowl  well 
within  yourself.”  Therefore  it  is  my  conviction  that  when 
maturity  is  reached  the  bowler  cannot  put  in  that  extra  nip  of 
speed  which  was  so  lamentably  absent  from  our  resources  last 
year.  Perusal  of  the  public-school  averages  since  1878  shows 
that  almost  the  solitary  boy  bowler  of  some  speed  for  two  sum¬ 
mers  in  his  eleven  w'ho  maintained  a  position  of  prominence  as 
a  fast  bowler  in  county  cricket  for  several  seasons  was  the  Old 
Alleynian,  N.  A.  Knox.  R.  M.  J.  Woods  furnishes  the  proximt 
accessit. 

The  new  really  fast  bowder  will  soon  appear,  and,  if  directed 
by  a  competent  captain  who  intelligently  nurses  him,  he  will 
rip  through  opposing  sides  necessarily  lacking  in  practice  to 
combat  deliveries  of  the  highest  momentum.  The  county  cham¬ 
pionship  might  easily  go  to  the  first  shire  producing  an  ‘  ‘  express- 
monger.”  Of  course,  it  implies  that  a  man  must  possess  great 
physical  powers  combined  w'ith  a  high  action  if  he  is  to  be  more 
than  occasionally  deadly.  The  plucky  perseverance  of  fast 
bowlers  in  the  past  has  been  to  their  ow'n  undoing,  for  several, 
who  never  knew  when  they  were  beat ,  found  themselves  finished 
prematurely  by  over-strain,  just  as  is  the  case  so  very  often  at 
school.  Still,  in  these  days  of  physical  development,  the  fast 
bowler  of  to-morrow  may  be  kept  fit  by  methods  unknown  to 
their  forefathers.  Just  as  a  fresh  comet  occasionally  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  surprise  to  readers  of  morning  papers,  so  the  new 
great  fast  bowler  will  appear  unheralded,  but  w’ithin  a  fortnight 
be  appreciated  by  the  whole  community.  Until  he  arrives  there 
is  a  gap  which  no  amount  of  abortive,  wearisome,  untesting, 
pseudo-test-trial  games  can  hope  to  fill. 


Home  Gordon. 
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THE  SEEBO- ALBAN  IAN  FEONTIEB. 

iuoNG  the  many  minor  illusions  of  which  the  War  has  robhed 
ug  are  those  last  shreds  of  romantic  colour  that  veiled  the 
java^ery  and  squalor  of  Balkan  politics.  We  know  them  now 
to  be  a  sort  of  national  game,  usually  plotted,  move  by  move, 
in  the  coffee-shops  of  petty  capitals  by  those  crowds  of  men 
who  seldom  seem  to  have  regular  occupation  other  than  that 
of  reading  newspapers  and  discussing  them.  Intrigue,  bribery 
and  calumny,  personal  jealousy  and  racial  prejudice  are  the 
ordinary  means  with  which  the  game  is  played. 

All  those  who  have  frequented  such  infected  atmosphere 
know  the  difficulty  of  surrounding  the  mind  with  a  sufficiently 
strong  antiseptic  aura  of  scepticism  to  protect  it  from  the  bias 
uttered  on  all  sides.  Thus  few  can  write  of  Balkan  politics  with¬ 
out  revealing  symptoms  of  that  partisan  disease,  which  usually 
betrays  itself  in  stories  about  Allied  countries  such  as  in  clearer 
air  would  never  be  believed.  Charges  of  political  murder,  mas¬ 
sacre  and  burning  are  brought  not  only  against  Balkan  rivals, 
but  against  great  nations  such  as  England,  France  and  Italy,  who 
laid  crude  methods  such  as  these  aside  centuries  ago ! 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
Serbo-xVlbanian  frontier  in  the  light  of  history,  coherent  policy 
and  common  reason,  and  incidentally  to  modify  the  somewhat 
highly-Balkan-coloured  article  which  appeared  in  the  March 
number  of  this  Review  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Henry 
Baerlein.  The  information  w^e  shall  give,  and  the  inferences  and 
opinions  quoted,  will  not  be  such  as  have  been  gathered  from 
paragraphs  in  foreign  newspapers;  but  policies  and  opinions 
publicly  expressed  by  well-known  statesmen  or  the  considered 
verdicts  of  such  impartial  examiners  as  those  sent  out  for  a 
special  enquiry  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Now  I  have  said  that  the  War  has  stripped  away  the  last 
shreds  of  romance  from  Balkan  politics ;  but  if  there  be  one 
country  in  that  vast  desolated  peninsula  where,  by  reason  of  its 
traditions  and  its  great  natural  beauty,  some  gleam  of  poetry 
lingers  still,  that  country  is  Albania.  No  one  w’ho  has  ridden 
by  moonlight — in  Byron’s  footsteps — through  the  exquisite  gorge 
ofKlisura,  with  its  castles,  its  splendid  plane-trees  and  towering 
cliffs  above  the  rushing  Voiussa,  or  who  has  watched  the  sunrise 
reflected  on  the  gleaming  mountain  wall  of  the  Nemorica,  while 
standing  above  the  ruins  of  Liaskoviki,  or  has  followed  the  mar¬ 
vellous  new  road,  built  by  Italian  engineers,  high  over  the  sea 
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from  Santi  Quarauta  to  Valona,  can  carry  other  than  a  golden 
memory  of  such  glories  in  his  heart.  Moreover,  after  closer 
study,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  in  that  love  of  freedom  which 
is  the  absorbing  passion  of  the  tall,  fierce,  hospitable  mountaineer 
of  this  fine  country,  there  is  something  far  nobler  than  the  narrow 
murderous  nationalism  of  the  ordinary  habitues  of  the  Balkan 
cafd.  For  the  Albanian  is  no  militarist  to  care  much  al)out  the 
stars  of  rank  upon  a  uniform,  nor  does  he  dream  of  conquering 
and  ruling  other  nations.  He  knows  that  long  ago  his  race 
held  all  the  Balkans,  till  the  slow,  persistent  pressure  of  in- 
numerable  Slavs  drove  him  to  this  last  stronghold.  That  he 
was  conquered  by  the  Eomans  is  manifest,  for  his  language  is 
one-third  Latin;  but  he  was  never  a  slave,  as  the  Slavs  were, 
and  the  Turk  treated  him  rather  as  a  brother.  His  race  always 
held  high  posts  of  honour  under  the  Sultan’s  Government— t 
Grand  Vizier  of  Abdul  Hamid  being  in  more  than  one  instance 
an  Albanian — w'hile  in  more  distant  Moslem  lands,  notably  in 
Egypt,  his  people  were  ever  prominent,  and  are  so  still  to-day. 

In  Mr.  Baerlein’s  Slavophil  puiwiew  the  Albanians  are  to-day 
“  in  the  social  state  of  the  Gallic  clans  in  the  days  of  Vercinge- 
torix  ” ;  to  others,  however,  it  has  often  seemed  that  the 
Albanians  possess  certain  qualities  of  civilisation  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  the  Serbs.  Their  cities  and  villages  are  better  built 
and  cleaner,  for  in  past  centuries  they  were  in  closer  contact 
with  that  highway  of  education,  the  sea  ;  and  Venetian  architects 
built  castles  for  them,  which  they  copied  in  their  turn,  and 
Venetian  traders  brought  them  merchandise  that  was  unknown 
to  Slavdom.  Moreover,  under  the  Turkish  Sultan  the  Albaniang 
W’ere  ruled  by  their  own  chieftains,  whereas  the  Slavs  were 
peasant-serfs  of  an  alien ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  historical 
difference  that  is  reflected  in  the  difference  of  their  characters 
to-day. 

Under  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  I  have  said,  the  Albanians 
were  practically  autonomous,  and  their  province  extended  north, 
south  and  east  to  wider  boundaries  than  they  hold  to-day.  Out¬ 
side  the  province  they  were  usually  regarded  by  tho  world  as 
Turks.  So  when  in  1912  the  Balkan  League  swept  over  the 
Peninsula  in  easy  victory,  the  Serbs,  Montenegrins  and  Greeks 
proposed  to  divide  Albania  between  them  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  national  claims  of  its  inhabitants.  Actually,  the  Balkan 
War  began  with  the  invasion  of  Albania  by  Montenegro.  But 
Austria  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Serbs  upon  the  Adriatic,  nor 
did  Italy  desire  that  Greece  should  add  Valona  to  the  many  other 
harbours  that  might  some  day  prove  so  many  lethal  arms  against 
her  life.  So  virtue  was  made  out  of  policy,  and  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  free  Albania  vindicated  the  principle  of  nationality, 
BOt  without  repercussion  further  east. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  the  State  of  Albania  came 
into  existence  largely  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  Austria  and 
Italy,  its  frontiers  being  drawn  in  1913  by  international  com¬ 
mission.  Most  people  think  that  the  international  commis¬ 
sioners  drew  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State  too  narrowly,  for 
they  excluded  such  purely  Albanian  districts  as  Ipek,  Prisrend, 
Diakova,  Dibra  and  Janina.  Not  without  bloodshed  had  Serbs 
and  Greeks  entered  and  occupied  large  tracts  of  the  country  in 
1912  and  not  without  massacre  w’ere  they  in  1913  ejected. 

Albania  once  established  as  an  independent  kingdom,  it  be¬ 
came  the  set  policy  of  its  neighbours  to  render  its  government 
impossible.  Serbian  and  Greek  bands  continued  to  invade  and 
harass  the  northern  and  southern  districts,  Serbian  and  Greek 
gold  to  stir  up  discontent  and  suspicion  in  Central  Albania.  The 
Moslems  were  told  that  a  Christian  prince  would  proselytise  or 
proscribe  Mahommedans.  Essad  Pasha,  who  was  probably  in 
Serbian  pay  and  certainly  aspired  to  the  kingship  of  a  small 
.Moslem  Albania,  persuaded  the  Italians  that  it  was  useless  to 
•  support  the  claim  of  a  German  ruler  whom  the  Moslems  would 
never  accept.  In  any  case,  the  Government  of  the  Prince  of 
Wied  could  hardly  have  been  acceptable  to  Italy,  seeing  that  it 
threatened  to  link  up  the  Austro-German  control  of  the  whole 
coast  from  Trieste  to  Cape  Matapan  in  one  long  serried  row  of 
harbours  pointed  against  herself.  So  that  from  the  moment 
wheuthis  unfortunate  Prince  landed,  in  March,  1914,  in  his  new 
kingdom,  he  was  never  given  a  chance  to  show  if  he  could  rule 
it.  The  Greeks  recaptured  Koritza,  burnt  Telepeni  and  scores 
of  Southern  Albanian  villages,  whose  ruins  anyone  may  see 
to-day;  all  Northern  Albania  was  reoccupied  by  Serbian  bands. 
In  Central  Albania  were  soon  tens  of  thousands  of  homeless  and 
foodless  refugees,  spreading  famine,  disease  and  anarchy.  The 
tide  surged  towards  Durazzo  with  a  force  that  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  was  powerless  to  stem.  The  insurgent  bands  w'ere  in 
many  cases  led  by  Serbs  and  Greeks  or  men  notoriously  in  their 
pay.  The  Prince  of  Wied  left  Albania  on  September  •23rd,  1914, 
the  fall  of  his  unsteady  throne  drowned  in  a  louder  clamour. 
The  Allied  officers  that  were  sent  to  Durazzo  to  support  his  rule 
fled  shortly  afterwards.  Then  for  some  months  the  Serbs  were 
engaged  elsewhere  in  their  struggle  against  Austria ;  but  during 
the  lull  that  followed  their  first  victories,  their  advance  in 
Albania  began  again.  Early  in  1915  they  moved  on  to  Durazzo, 
while  the  Montenegrins  occupied  Scutari,  and  the  Greeks  steadily 
advanced  in  the  south  and  landed  small  parties  at  points  along 
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the  coast.  All  that  stood  against  complete  partition  between 
these  nations  was  the  impotent  and  treacherous  regime  of  Essad 
Pasha,  self-styled  president  of  a  small  central  republic.  Baton 
December  25th,  1914,  Italy  had  landed  troops  at  Valona— under 
the  circumstances  an  essential  preliminary  to  her  participation 
in  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers. 

The  object  of  Italian  policy  in  Albania  is  perfectly  clear  and 
open.  Italy’s  Adriatic  coast  is  destitute  of  natural  harbours 
where  a  fleet  can  be  ready  to  w’ard  off  an  attack  on  any  of  its 
many  cities  or  a  raid  to  cut  the  most  important  railway  of  the 
country — ^the  only  railway  that  runs  north  and  south  without 
crossing  mountain  ranges  with  innumerable  tunnels  and  steep 
curving  inclines  up  and  down,  where  often  the  line  is  reduced 
to  a  single  gauge.  Facing  this  vital  and  unprotected  spinal- 
cord  is  a  deeply  indented  coast  with  over  six  hundred  islands 
and  countless  impenetrable  creeks  where  submarines  may  lurk. 
By  a  neutral  Albania  Italy  deprives  her  enemies  of  harbours  at 
the  narrows  of  the  Straits  of  Otranto ;  but  how  is  this  neutrality 
to  be  secured?  A  large,  strong,  united  Albania  with  a  well- 
disciplined  army  would  best  assure  it,  but  if  Northern  and 
Southern  Albania  are  to  belong  to  Serbia  and  Greece  respec¬ 
tively,  then  Italy  must  hold  and  fortify  Valona  against  a  surprise 
attack  by  possible  foes,  brought  within  easy  striking  distance 
of  that  important  base.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  Italy’s 
interest  to  occupy  Albania,  with  its  restive  population,  its  diffi¬ 
cult  communications,  its  turbulent  frontier  lands,  and  its  eager, 
interfering,  hostile  neighbours.  Italy’s  policy  in  Albania  is  thus 
essentially  a  defensive  one,  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  its  ports. 
One  must  remember  that  the  innumerable  deep-w-ater  harbours 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  are  so  many  offensive 
weapons  against  Italy.  Nature  has  made  them  practically  im¬ 
mune  from  her  attack ;  nor  could  an  Italian  landing  at  one  of 
them  be  a  vital  blow  against  a  Trans-Dinaric  land ;  w'hereas  a 
lauding  or  raid  from  one  of  them  at  Ancona,  Bari,  Barletta,  etc., 
w’ould  be  a  vital  blow  at  Italy,  severing  vital  communications. 
Italy’s  landing  at  Valona  was  thus  a  purely  defensive  step,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  its  harbour  should  not  be  used  against  her. 

Next  comes  the  “Treaty”  of  London  (the  “Pact”  of 
London,  as  it  is  more  correctly  named),  w’hich  Mr.  Baerlein 
calls  “  monstrous.”  It  did  not  “  rob  ”  Serbia  of  Dalmatia,  it  did 
not  “  bestow  ”  a  sphere  of  influence  upon  Serbia  in  Albania. 
It  gave  no  title  to  pos.session  of  any  lands  to  anyone.  It  was 
merely  a  contract  of  mutual  support  for  claims  if,  under  un¬ 
known  future  circumstances,  they  should  be  advanced.  It  natur¬ 
ally  envisaged  the  integrity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire; 
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it  is  only  the  subsequent  creation  of  an  independent  J ugo-Slav 
<;tate  that  would,  perhaps,  have  made  Italian  insistence  on  all 
^claims,  therein  pegged  out,  unjust.  It  never  “  gave  ”  Italy 
Dalmatia,  it  never  “  gave  ”  her  Valona,  nor  yet  Adalia,  nor  the 
Dodecanese.  It  promised  her  Allied  support  in  negotiating  these 
questions  at  the  final  settlement.  In  certain  circumstances 
she  might  have  been  obliged  to  insist  on  the  possession  of  all 
these  points.  Actually  she  withdrew  her  claim  to  Dalmatia  at 
Rapallc,  circumstances  in  the  Adriatic  being  changed ;  she 
evacuated  Adalia  because  she  never  desired  to  hold  a  force  there, 
except  of  strict  necessity ;  she  has  promised  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  Asia  Minor  to  give  up  all  but  one  island  of  the  Dode¬ 
canese  and  to  surrender  that  one  under  conditions ;  and  she  has 
restored  Valona  to  Albania — not  “  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,” 
as  Mr,  Baerlein  quite  unhistorically  asserts,  for  she  was  in 
course  of  withdrawal  wdien  certain  Albanians,  stirred  up  as  usual 
by  Jugo-Slavs,  attacked  her  retreating  troops. 

So  the  Pact  of  London  certainly  did  not  ‘  ‘  bestow  upon  the 
Serbs  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Northern  Albania,”  as  Mr.  Baer¬ 
lein  declares  it  did.  It  merely  bound  over  Italy,  ”  in  case  of  the 
creation  of  a  small  independent  and  neutralised  State  of  Albania, 
not  to  resist  the  possible  desire  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Eussia  to  distribute  among  Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Greece  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  Albania.” 

The  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  clause  in  the  Allied  Pact 
was  that  at  this  moment  the  Allies  were  negotiating  to  buy  the 
support  of  Bulgaria  by  the  cession  to  her  of  those  parts  of 
Macedonia  held  by  Serbia,  but  inhabited  by  Bulgarians,  and  by 
the  persuasion  of  Greece  to  give  up  Kavalla,  They  might 
promise  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Serbia  and  ”  equitable  com¬ 
pensation  ”  (for  such  was  the  phrase  !)  to  Greece  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  these  territories  were  not  at  the  time  in  their  power  to  hand 
over.  Albania  was  to  be  the  victim  of  this  new  pact,  if  Bul¬ 
garia  had  agreed,  and  Italy,  whose  recognised  policy  was  a  large 
Albania,  was  bound  by  this  clause  to  acquiesce,  if  need  for  the 
sacrifice  should  arise.  This  inter- Allied  arrangement  was  drawn 
np  in  London  simultaneously  with  the  more  famous  Pact ;  the 
Note  containing  the  proposal  was  despatched  to  Bulgaria  on 
the  morrow'  of  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war — that  is,  on  May  29th, 
1915.  With  Bulgaria’s  entry  against  us  the  scheme  fell  to 
nothing,  and  Italy  considered  herself  no  longer  bound  by  the 
clause  which  was  its  natural  corollary,  but  free  to  declare  the 
independence  of  the  larger  Albania  (as  constituted  by  the  Powers 
in  1913)  through  the  mouth  of  General  Ferrero.  Meanwhile  the 
Serbian  debdcle  had  opened  all  Northern  Albania  to  Austrian 
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occupation,  a  situation  which  surely  justified  Italy's  previous 
landing  at,  and  fortification  of,  Valona,  but  for  which  the  whole 
of  Albania  would  have  been  overrun,  a  broad  w'ay  would  have 
been  opened  into  Greece,  and  thus  possibly  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  might  have  been  closed  to  the  Allies. 

But  the  Serbs,  though  they  might  ostentatiously  refuse  to 
accept  Albanian  lands,  w'hich  were  never  really  offered  them 
(if  we  except  a  makeshift  proposal  at  one  stage  of  the  long 
Adriatic  negotiations),  were  plotting  to  obtain  possession  of 
them  by  an  old  Balkan  trick.  They  found  a  ready  tool  for  their 
purposes  in  a  certain  discredited  coffee-house  keeper,  Marka 
Djoni,  who  claims  to  be  the  heir  of  Bib  Doda,  a  chieftain  of  the 
great  Mirdite  clan,  which  holds  the  lands  that  are  coveted  by 
Serbia.  Now’  Bib  Doda  was  assassinated — not  by  the  Italians,  as 
Mr.  Baerlein  asserts — but  by  some  of  Essad’s  men,  possibly  for 
a  political,  but  more  probably  for  a  private,  motive.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  whatsoever  for  connecting  the  Italians  with  this 
crime,  nor  would  such  a  charge  find  credence  for  a  moment 
outside  the  Balkans.  Now’  Bib  Doda,  from  contempt  for  the 
character  of  his  kinsman,  iMarka  Djoni,  disinherited  him,  leav¬ 
ing  his  substance  to  the  poor.  Marka  Djoni  appealed  against 
this  will  to  the  French,  who  w’ere  then  in  Scutari,  and  the 
French,  backing  the  Serbs,  supported  his  case.  French  law, 
as  every’one  knows,  is  ahvays  opposed  to  a  man  disinheriting 
his  natural  heirs.  But  the  poor  legatees  appealed  to  the 
Albanian  Courts  and  got  their  legacy ;  for  by  Albanian  law,  as 
by  English  law,  a  man  can  leave  his  property  as  he  likes.  So 
Marka  Djoni,  instead  of  returning  to  his  coffee-house,  took  to 
militancy  and  crossed  the  Serbian  frontier. 

The  story  of  his  part  in  the  so-called  “  Mirdite  Rebellion”! 
will  tell  in  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  League  of  Nations’ 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  prefacing  their  account  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  delegation  consisted  of  a  Finn,  a  Swede,  and  a 
Luxemburger — none  of  whom  can  be  suspected  of  national  pre¬ 
judice  in  this  matter. 

“The  chief  cause  of  the  insurrection,”  they  report,  “seems 
to  have  been  the  personal  ambition  and  greed  of  Marka  Gjoni, 
who  hoped  in  this  way  to  establish  himself  as  chief  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State  of  Mirditia.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  little 
personal  esteem,  his  influence  being  based  on  his  birth  and  on 
the  importance  of  his  cousin  Bib  Doda,  who  was  recently 
murdered  and  whose  heir  he  claims  to  be.  .  .  . 

“  Henceforth  Marka  Gjoni  resolved  to  put  his  faith  in  assist¬ 
ance  from  abroad.  On  April  ‘25th  he  left  Mirditia  for  Prizreml 
with  some  sixty  of  his  friends.  On  his  return  at  the  beginning 
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of  June  he  distributed  large  sums  of  gold  to  influential  members 
of  the  population,  enlisting  in  this  way  about  1,300  adherents. 
Many  of  these  people  were  also  led  to  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Tirana  intended  to  restrict  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
Mirdite  people,  who  are  all  very  strongly  Eornan  Catholic. 

“  It  was  no  difficult  task  to  stir  up  the  imagination  of  this 
extraordinarily  uneducated  and  ignorant  population,  living  in  a 
district  absolutely  isolated  and  cut  off  from  all  communication. 
His  (Marka  Gjoni’s)  success  was,  however,  only  partial,  for  there 
i>;  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Mirdites  remained 
passive  during  the  whole  struggle. 

‘‘  On  July  25th  a  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  by  the  Tirana 
Government  to  the  Jugo-Slav  frontier.  Marka  Gjoni  and  his 
followers  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  their  way  lay  through 
Mirditia  suddenly  to  attack  them  and  to  declare  open  warfare 
on  Tirana.  Being  superior  in  numbers,  they  gained  a  tem¬ 
porary  advantage.  On  August  9th  reinforcements  arrived  from 
Tirana,  and  the  Mirdites  were  driven  back  into  the  mountains. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Government  troops,  according 
to  the  fashion  prevalent  in  this  region,  employed  rather  harsh 
measures  of  repression,  some  sixty  houses  of  the  insurgents 
being  burned.” 

So  that  on  this  point  Mr.  Baerlein  surely  exaggerates  when 
he  says :  “  When  the  Mirditi  started  to  show'  their  dislike  of 
this  Government  the  War  Minister  commanded  his  troops  to 
slay  without  mercy  anyone  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  the  villages  of  Oroshi,  Laci,  Gomsice  and 
Naraci  were  destroyed.” 

The  report  of  the  delegation  goes  on  :  ”  This  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  continued  without  interniption  for  several  months,  Marka 
Gjoni’s  followers  being  greatly  aided  by  the  possession  of  tw'o 
guns,  a  number  of  machine-guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition, 
which  can  only  have  been  supplied  by  the  Serbian  troops,  then 
stationed  at  Arras  and  Lnria,  some  few  miles  from  Oroshi.” 

This  is  very  important  to  our  controversy.  First  of  all  Mr. 
Baerlein  makes  great  play  with  the  argument  that  the  Serbs  had 
been  given  a  frontier  by  General  Franchet  D’Esperey,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  declares  ”  that  never  once  have  they  gone  beyond  this 
line  to  which  they  w'ere  legally  entitled.”  Now  what  General 
Franchet  D’Esperey  did  was  to  divide  the  whole  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  which  was  under  his  military  command,  into  zones 
of  occupation.  Thus  under  him  the  British  held  Thrace  and 
Constantinople,  the  Italians  Bulgaria,  the  Serbs,  French  and 
Greeks  other  districts,  mainly  according  to  their  political  in¬ 
terests.  The  map  of  Europe  would  be  a  very  curious  affair  if 
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military  occut>ation  under  the  Armistice  carried  with  it  “lethal 
title  ”  of  possession  !  No  General,  however  distinguished,  could 
possibly  have  any  authority  whatever  to  give  to  any  nation  the 
territories  of  another,  such  as  can  only  be  transferred  and  de¬ 
lineated  by  treaties  and  international  recognition.  Such  a  trans¬ 
action  would  indeed  be  “  monstrous,”  compared  to  which  the 
transference  of  lands  by  an  inter-Allied  pact,  such  as  the  ‘‘  mon¬ 
strous  ”  Pact  of  London,  would  be  quite  a  ”  legal  title,”  which 
the  Pact  of  London  never  claimed  to  give  at  all !  Within  this 
frontier  lie  villages  such  as  Aras  and  Dardha,  which  the  Serbs 
destroyed  because  their  inhabitants  held  by  the  Tirana  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  defended  for  so  doing  by  Mr.  Baerlein  on  the 
ground  of  their  ‘  ‘  legal  title  ’  ’  to  do  what  they  liked  with  them ! 

Then  Mr,  Baerlein  proceeds  to  describe  tliis  frontier  line, 
revealing  to  all  who  have  a  map  that  Luria  lies  outside  it.  The 
League  of  Nations’  delegation  informs  us  that  Serbian  troops 
were  stationed  at  Luria — which  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Baer¬ 
lein ’s  declaration  that  the  Serbs  never  went  beyond  General 
Franchet  D’Esperey’s  line. 

Finally,  Mr.  Baerlein  repeatedly  reproaches  the  Italians  for 
supplying  arms  and  training-officers  to  the  Albanian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Obviously  it  is  quite  legitimate  for  any  recognised 
Government  to  do  these  services  for  any  other ;  but  for  Serbian 
troops  to  furnish  a  disgruntled  coffee-house-keeper  with  artillery 
and  macliine-guns  in  order  that  he  should  make  war  on  his  own 
legitimate  rulers  seems  to  be  a  vastly  different  matter ! 

The  report  of  the  League  of  Nations’  delegates  continues: 
”  As  soon  as  it  became  known,  towards  the  middle  of  November, 
that  the  Jugo-Slav  troops  were  on  the  eve  of  evacuating  the 
country,  the  popularity  of  Marka  Gjoni  began  to  decline.  More¬ 
over,  his  followers  had  been  receiving  their  pay  very  irregularly  ” 
(one  supposes  that  the  Serbs  were  getting  tired  of  paying  it) 
‘‘  and  were  daily  becoming  more  dissatisfied.  The  end  came  on 
November  20th,  when  Marka  Gjoni  issued  a  proclamation  dis¬ 
missing  his  adherents,  and  he  himself  fled  to  Prizrend  (in  Ser¬ 
bia)  with  some  fifty  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

”  The  Government  of  Tirana  dispatched  a  representative  to 
Oroshi,  in  the  person  of  Achmed  Bey,  who  followed  a  concilia¬ 
tory  policy  with  great  success.  On  November  28th,  Albanian 
Independence  Day,  a  general  amnesty  was  decreed.  .  .  . 

”  The  chieftains  and  the  population  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  assembled  to  welcome  the  representatives  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Commission  had  a  private  interview  w'ith  four 
of  the  five  chiefs  of  the  Mirdite  clans  and  exhorted  them  freely 
to  state  their  grievances.  They  replied  that  they  w'ere  content 
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{0  be  citizens  of  an  independent  Albania  and  disavowed  abso¬ 
lutely  the  policy  of  Marka  Gjoni.  They  are  at  present  in  Tirana, 
where  they  have  assembled  to  declare  their  allegiance  to  the 
Central  Government. 

“It  will  be  clear  from  this  report  that  any  question  of  an 
independent  Government  under  Marka  Gjoni,  either  in  Mirditia 
or  at  Prizrend,  is  absurd.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  priests,  there  are  in  Mirditia,  among  the 
whole  population,  which  numbers  about  18,000”  (Mr.  Baerlein 
says  30,000),  “  only  three  men  who  can  read  and  w'rite,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  Marka  Gjoni  is  not  one  of  them. 

“In  conclusion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  that, 
although  the  importance  of  the  Mirdite  rising  must  by  no  means 
be  underrated,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  its  being  repeated 
if  no  outside  influences  are  allowed  to  intervene,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Tirana  continues  in  its  present  conciliatory  policy.” 

So  much  for  this  Mirdite  claim  for  ”  liberation  ”  and  for  the 
precious  ‘‘President  of  the  Mirdite  Republic,  Monsieur  Djoni  ” 

.  (as  Mr.  Baerlein  calls  bim) !  So  much  also  for  the  urgent  need 
of  poor  pacific  Jugo-Slavia  for  a  strong  strategic  frontier  against 
the  aggiession  of  a  potent  militarist  Albania  !  This  whole  Mir¬ 
dite  plot  too  precisely  resembles  the  Greek  attempt  of  1913  to 
get  possession  of  Koritza,  and  the  more  recent  history  of  the 
Republic  of  Fetch,  ever  to  deceive  an  honest  observer,  were  it 
to  be  repeated.  It  w’ould  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  prevent  ‘‘  out¬ 
side  influences  intervening  ’  ’ ;  but  another  claim  for  a  ‘  ‘  Mirdite 
Republic”  will  carry  little  weight.  Yet  when  we  read  a  little 
further  on  in  the  League’s  report  that  ”  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  them — not  from  Albanian  sources — that  80,000  Serbian 
troops  were  being  held  in  readiness  for  any  eventuality  along 
the  Albanian  frontier,”  we  see  at  once  the  significance  of  their 
remark  that  the  ‘‘  importance  of  the  Mirdite  rising  should  by 
no  means  be  underrated.”  This  paltry  plot  might  have  re¬ 
kindled  a  European  war.  We  are  reminded  of  the  famous 
Serbian  remark  about  the  last  war  :  ‘‘  Yes,  it  was  a  pity  that 
so  many  people  had  to  die,  but  Greater  Serbia  has  been  made  !  ” 
Mr.  Baerlein’s  article  is  all  through  an  attack  on  Italy,  which 
he  charges  with  amazing  crimes  and  treacheries,  most  of  which 
require  no  contradiction.  When  he  ventures  into  ”  ancient  ” 
history  he  is  as  hopelessly  in  error.  To  say,  for  instance,  that 
there  are  ‘‘  no  ancient  political  and  economic  ties  between  Italy 
and  Albania  ”  is  to  dismiss  the  evidence  of  the  Albanian  lan¬ 
guage,  the  feudal  architecture  and  much  that  is  characteristic  in 
Albanian  art,  besides  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  Venetian 
enterprise.  There  are  many  flourishing  colonies  of  Albanians 
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in  Italy  that  could  tell  a  very  different  story  to  the  tales  of  some 
of  those  villages  annexed  by  Serbia  since  the  Balkan  War 
Albanians  in  Sicily  gave  Crispi,  one  of  her  greatest  Prime 
Ministers,  to  Italy,  and  many  others  of  his  race  have  been  dis- 
tinguished  in  Italian  Civil  Service.  To-day,  according  to  Mr. 
Baerlein,  it  is  the  “  Moslem-Italian  Government  of  Tirana” 
that  rules  Albania.  But,  unfortunately,  in  Albania  since  the 
.\rmistice.  Governments  have  been  changed  even  more  often 
than  in  Italy !  Only  one  of  the  Prime  Ministers  can  be  said 
to  have  been  Italophil,  Hassan  Bey  Pristina,  and  he  ruled  for 
about  three  days ! 

With  their  passionate  jealousy  of  foreign  interference  the 
Albanians  have  been  easily  stirred  to  distrust  Italian  interest  in 
themselves,  although  Italy  has  been,  and  could  be,  supremely 
useful  to  Albania,  and  to  Italy  Albania  will  always  owe,  in  the 
last  resort,  her  independence.  For  in  view  of  the  long  history^ 
of  the  never-ending  pressure  of  Serbs  and  Greeks  against  her, 
is  it  likely  that  she  wdll  be  able  to  preserve  her  frontiers  without 
foreign  guarantors?  Alas  !  for  “  the  one  great  Balkan  family!  ” 
To  raise  the  cry  of  “The  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peoples!” 
would  merely  sign  the  death-warrant  of  the  weaker  States.  Why 
should  not  a  similar  cry  be  raised  for  their  own  aggressive 
purposes  by  the  strongest  Powers  of  any  heterogeneous  geo¬ 
graphical  unit?  What  would  have  become  of  Europe  if  Eng¬ 
land  in  1914,  and  later  America,  had  listened  to  the  cry  of  “  The 
European  Continent  for  the  Continental  peoples!’’?  Would 
not  the  principle  of  the  Far  East  for  the  Far  Eastern  nations 
imply  the  loss  to  China  of  Shantung? 

Mr.  Baerlein  would  have  “  the  country  recognised,  not  as  a 
nation,  but  as  a  collection  of  clans,’’  and  would  let  “  these  clans, 
with  any  outside  assistance  they  themselves  may  choose,  come 
gradually  to  understand  the  word  Albania.’’  We  beg  to  submit 
that  the  Albanians  to-day  understand  the  word  “Albania  ’’  every 
wdiit  as  well  as  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  understand  the  word 
“  Jugo-Slavia.’’  By  all  means  let  them  “  clioose  the  nation” 
that  is  to  give  them  the  funds,  the  guarantee  against  attack  and 
the  military  aid  when  necessary.  But  what  disinterested  nation 
would  accept  such  a  one-sided  trusteeship?  Not  England,  I 
opine,  nor  the  United  States.  Would  France  do  so  and  bring 
herself  thereby  under  suspicion  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Greeks? 
The  choice  is  strictly  limited ;  there  is  only  Italy,  who  for  the 
sake  of  her  security  is  bound  to  suppoii;  the  independence  of 
this  little  State,  which  in  Valona  harbour  holds  the  key  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Apart  from  a  general  federation,  which  would  include  Bui- 
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ria,  the  only  possible  way  to  secure  anything  resembling  peace 
In  such  debated  regions  as  the  Balkans  is  to  see  that  the  fron¬ 
tiers  be  drawn  by  an  impartial  arbitrator  as  far  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  “  nationality  ”  of  each  districd;,  to  guarantee 
those  frontiers  under  the  League  of  Nations,  which  should  send 
commissions  of  inquiry  into  frontier  disputes,  and,  if  necessary, 
in  the  last  resort,  delegate  an  interested  Great  Power  to  give 
force  to  its  decision.  The  supremely  interested  Power  in  the 
neutrality  and  integrity  of  Albania  is  Italy,  and  to  Italy  belongs 
the  mandate,  not  to  occupy,  nor  to  exploit,  nor  to  administer, 
hut  merely,  wdth  the  approval  of  the  outside  world,  to  arm  and, 
incase  of  war,  to  defend  Albania  against  aggression. 

To  say  “Albania,  such  as  it  is  to-day,  is  nothing  but  a  masked 
Italian  instrument  of  war  against  Serbia”  is  ridiculous.  In 
the  first  place,  Italy  has  no  desire  to  go  to  war  with  Serbia,  and 
has  reduced  her  army  to  below  its  pre-war  strength,  which  is 
more  than  Serbia  has  done  towards  disarmament.  In  the  second 
place,  the  necessity  of  having  to  defend  Albania — other  than 
Valona — in  case  of  w’ar  w'ould  be  anything  but  a  strategic  ad¬ 
vantage  for  Italy.  Finally,  Italy  is  the  one  Power  in  Europe 
that  is  most  obviously  and  most  con.sistently  working  for  peace 
and  conciliation  in  every  field ;  but  w’hen  Mr.  Baerlein  speaks 
of  "the  wonderful  forbearance,”  the  “extraordinary  lack  of 
Chauvinism  ”  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  one  wonders  if  the  Austrians, 
Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  would  agree  wdth  him ! 

In  conclusion ,  we  should  all  acknow  ledge  that  the  world  owes 
to  the  League  of  Nations  grateful  recognition  of  the  yeoman 
senice  which,  in  this  matter  of  Albania,  her  Commission  of 
Inquirv-  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice. 


Harold  E.  Goad. 
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Interest  in  the  Genoa  Conference  has  centred  round  relations 
with  Russia  and  this  is  natural  because  a  vital  issue  is  involved 
in  the  recognition  of  a  Government  formed  on  principles  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  systems  on  which  the  rest  of  the  world  works. 
But  the  Russian  problem  is  apart  and  the  effects  of  a  solution 
remote.  Europe  has  learned  to  exist  somehow  without  Russia 
and  each  State  has  difficulties  at  home  which  Genoa  is  trusted 
to  remove. 

The  summoning  of  the  Conference,  therefore,  has  awakened 
hope,  and  the  most  marked  satisfaction  is  naturally  felt  in  the 
countries  which  were  lately  our  enemies.  They  are  pleased  to 
think  that  they  are  to  discuss  their  troubles  in  a  warmer  atmo¬ 
sphere  than  that  of  a  dictated  peace.  The  real  mind  of  Germany 
is  hard  to  come  at.  How  strong  may  be  the  opinion  which  accepts 
the  Treaty  and  how  strong  the  determination  to  await  the 
opportunity  of  revanche  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  Austria’s  attitude 
is  easy  to  explain.  It  is  a  humbled  and  broken  acceptance.  In 
Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predominant  feeling,  if  one 
may  correctly  judge  the  public  view  in  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  a  repressive  rigime,  is  a  general  refusal  to  accept  the  decision 
presented  at  the  Trianon. 

A  consideration  of  the  state  of  Europe  leads  one  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  observation  that  many  of  the  more  obvious  defects  of 
the  settlement  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  negotiated  instead 
of  a  dictated  peace.  As  I  hope  to  show,  there  are  follies  which 
would  have  been  well  avoided,  in  the  interest  of  victors  and 
vanquished  alike,  if  the  defeated  parties  had  been  given  a  hear¬ 
ing  and  if  the  subsidiary  Treaties  of  Saint  Germain  and  Trianon 
had  not  been  mechanically  modelled  upon  the  main  instrument 
of  Versailles. 

In  passing,  too,  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  remarkable 
popularity  of  British  diplomacy.  Great  Britain  still  has  a 
reputation  for  pursuing  disinterested  aims.  Her  commercial 
ambitions  help  rather  than  hurt  others,  and  her  trade  is  her 
politics.  Moreover,  the  British  diplomatists  have  the  power  of 
assuming,  within  proper  limits,  of  course,  the  tone  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  located.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
for  a  reasoned  and  convincing  exposition  of  the  higher  interests 
of  any  of  the  small  States  of  Central  Europe,  one  could  not  do 
better  than  consult  our  representatives  there.  Very  marked  is 
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the  contrast  between  the  feelings  they  inspire  and  the  feelings 
inspired  by  the  representatives  of  some  of  our  Allies. 

Having  said  so  much  in  a  general  way,  let  me  now  turn  to 
the  actual  condition  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  as  revealed  on 
observation  to  a  traveller. 

Let  me  take  Austria  first.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Dual 
Empire  left  German  Austria  with  a  population  orderly  in  be¬ 
haviour  and  well  educated,  having,  in  fact,  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  illiterates  than  its  neighbours.  The  same  act 
inflicted  on  the  country  a  bureaucracy  far  greater  than  its  needs. 
“We  have  the  Ministries  of  the  old  Empire  without  the  terri¬ 
tory”  is  the  comment  that  is  made.  When  one  inquires  why 
disproportionate  numbers  are  maintained,  the  general  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  after  the  Armistice  employees  who  could 'find  no 
other  security  of  tenure  fell  back  naturally  upon  the  capital. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  reason  for  the  30,000  railway  officials  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  innumerable  post  office  and  telegraph  staff. 
This  burden  would  be  sufficient  to  stifle  industry  without  any 
accompanying  economic  break-up.  But  the  present  Austria  is 
ahead  without  a  body,  and  the  results  are  seen  in  great  unem¬ 
ployment,  reaching  nearly  100,000  in  a  small  population  of 
^000,000,  aggravated  by  an  attempt  of  the  earlier  Socialist 
Government  to  cope  in  its  own  way  with  the  situation.  There 
is  a  compulsory  eight-hours’  day,  and  employers  are  under  the 
legal  obligation  to  maintain  a  staff  15  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
their  pre-war  establishment.  These  mistakes  and  calamities  are 
reflected  in  the  exchanges  and,  of  course,  in  prices.  The  crown 
has  reached  an  unheard-of  figure,  and  thrift  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  A  man  who  finds  that  all  his  savings  of  a  year  past  have 
now  only  a  tenth  of  the  value  they  had  when  he  made  them 
naturally  abandons  a  hopeless  effort.  In  a  very  interesting 
interview  with  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Dr.  Benes,  a  highly  qualified  judge,  summed  the  matter  up  by 
saying  that  Austria  would  go  through  bankruptcy. 

Hungary  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  as  such  better  able 
to  support  the  heavy  economic  setback  of  the  war.  Her  re¬ 
sources  have  been  indeed  sadly  crippled.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  her  cattle  and  9-21ths  of  her  ploughed  land  are  lost ,  and  she 
has  neither  salt,  timber,  iron  ore  nor  metals.  If  her  bureaucracy 
does  not  appear  on  sight  as  top-heavy  as  that  of  her  Austrian 
neighbour,  it  is  still  far  beyond  her  means.  I  counted  on  a  small 
pier  on  the  Danub.e  at  Gonyfi  no  fewer  than  fifteen  uniformed 
oflScials  meeting  a  steamer.  Their  pay  is  very  low,  indeed  a 
University  professor  at  Budapest  only  receives  3,500  crowns  a 
month,  and  high  officials  work  for  what  appears  on  the  exchange 
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to  be  a  nominal  salary,  e.g.,  15s.  a  month.  The  wages  of  work 
men  have  risen  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  pre-war  level,  but 
the  crown  has  stood  at  over  3,000,  and  nothing  but  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  prevent  the  starvation  wdiich  is  known 
in  Austria. 

In  speaking  with  officials  of  the  present  “patriotic”  rcgimr 
it  is  natural  to  meet  with  political  bitternesses.  They  say  the 
country  demands  a  monarch,  but  is  forbidden,  both  by  the  Great 
and  Little  Ententes,  to  have  a  Hapsburg.  Perhaps  the  lovalu 
to  the  Hapsburg  is  not  strong.  When  the  Coronations  at  Buda¬ 
pest  took  place  it  is  said  that  kings  were  wont  to  leave  by  the 
evening  train  for  Vienna.  The  alienation  of  nationals  appears 
to  touch  a  tenderer  spot.  The  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  has 
already  raised  the  matter  at  Genoa.  I  w’as  told  there  are  as 
many  as  a  million  IMagyars  in  Czecho-Slovakia  (the  number  is 
probably  exaggerated).  The  neighbouring  Governments  are 
charged  with  using  their  machinery  to  rob  their  Hungarian 
subjects  of  their  rights,  and  substance  is  given  to  this  complaint 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  thousands  of  refugees  have  fled  to 
Hungary. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  refusal  to  accept  the  Treaty. 
In  a  police  office  of  Budapest  I  saw  coloured  posters  showing 
graphically  the  effects  of  the  Trianon  decisions,  one  of  which 
was  inscribed  “  Voulez-vous  un  autre  Alsace?”  Hungary  is 
very  much  on  the  angry  defensive.  “  We  have  35,000  soldiers," 
said  a  most  eminent  Hungarian  to  me ;  “  if  the  harvest  is  good, 
what  can  prevent  our  twm  million  armed  enemies  who  surround 
us  from  coming  to  take  it?  ” 

Apart  from  the  temper  of  the  public  in  these  tw’o  countries, 
let  me  deal  in  a  more  general  way  with  the  difficulties  common 
to  them  and  their  neighbours,  and  ask  what  are  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  those  difficulties. 

I  will  take  the  question  of  trade  and  commerce  first.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  severe  dislocation  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  war  and  the  settlement.  A  good  illustration 
is  that  of  railway  waggons.  At  the  Armistice  every  victorious 
country  held  firmly  to  the  rolling  stock  in  its  possession,  the 
importance  of  transport  being  very  present  to  the  imagination. 
This  same  consideration  no  doubt  actuated  the  Poumanians 
when  they  invaded  Hungary  and  seized  railway  material  after 
the  Bela  Kun  affair.  But  stationary  rolling  stock  is  useless. 
Its  function  is  to  transport  goods  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  mere  possession  of  it  is  of  no  value.  Overlooking  this 
elementary  fact,  the  Governments  clung  tenaciously  to  what 
they  had.  The  less  efficient  had  material  they  could  not  repair 
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i  or  keep  in  order.  The  repair  shops  elsewhere  were  empty,  and 
fven  an  arrangement  for  provisional  marking  w'hich  would  ulti¬ 
mately  have  ensured  a  just  distribution  based  on  the  treaties  was 
rejected.  In  this  "ny  the  work  of  the  Repartition  Commission, 
though  under  most  able  control,  was  retarded,  and  it  required 
three  years  of  labour  and  the  Conference  at  Porto  Rose  even  to 
l^n  to  put  the  matter  right.  I  was  told  that  the  southern 
milway  has  now'  been  placed  under  an  international  committee 
)fsome  sort  and  that  the  an'angement  is  working  well.  Pre- 
iumably  the  international  control  of  the  Danube  eliminated 
Tom  the  start  similar  defects  on  the  waterways.  These  handi- 
apswere  to  be  expected,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  in  a 
air  way  to  be  overcome. 

Others  are  not  so  easily  removed.  Are  they  important?  If 
0, are  they  transient,  and,  if  not,  how  are  they  to  be  removed? 
fet  there  is  the  question  of  import  and  export  restrictions  with 
he  allied  difficulty  of  the  free  movement  of  persons.  To-day 
he  Customs  Houses  in  Central  Europe  are  a  byword.  The 
gour  with  which  the  search  even  of  private  belongings  is  con- 
ucted  is  a  familiar  grievance.  How  much  greater  must  be  the 
)stacles  for  traders  attempting  to  import  and  export  large 
entities  of  merchandise !  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  moment 
tariffs,  but  of  regulations.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  even 
moderate  quantity  of  money  from  one  country  to  another 
an  example,  but  even  more  harassing  restrictions  apply  to  the 
[change  of  goods.  If  questioned  on  this  matter,  the  Austrian 
avernment  will  I'eply  that  they  cannot  afford  to  exhaust  their 
nited  capacity  for  import  in  the  purchase  of  luxuries.  Their 
ople  are  starving,  food  and  raw  material  are  their  first  needs. 

I  much  for  import  restrictions.  As  to  export  they  w'ould  say  : 
How  can  we  freely  jaermit  the  export  of  what  riches  are  left? 
rery  week  our  nationals  are  seeking  another  and  more  pros- 
rous  home ;  they  would  rather  become  Serbs  or  Italians  or 
echs,  and  carry  their  property  into  a  country  which  has  some 
:ure.”  The  same  sort  of  difficulties  which  accounted  for  the 
itinuance  so  long  of  import  and  export  restrictions  in  Great 
itain  are  quoted  against  our  plea  for  freer  trade.  'Behind  all 
ise  supposed  reasons  of  public  policy  we  find  interested  trade 
issure.  I  will  give  one  instance.  Austria  is  a  great  manu- 
turing  centre  for  motor  cars,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  was  one  of 
markets.  The  industrials  generally  were  in  favour  of  the 
uission  of  the  Austrian  cars,  but  the  political  influence  of  one 
5ch  firm  alone  was  stated  to  be  sufficient  to  continue  to  deprive 
strian  makers  of  this  profitable  outlet. 

t  is  no  doubt  political  feeling  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
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jungle  of  restrictions  of  personal  movements.  A  passport  is- 
post-war  novelty,  but  has  {)erhaps  certain  advantages;  at  lea^t 
when  it  is  secured  the  job  is  over  and  done  with.  But  the  rt\ 
is  a  recurrent  and  perpetual  nuisance.  It  must  not  only  b 
obtained  in  the  country  of  departure,  but  must  be  renewed  a;8t 
the  destination,  again  at  re-departure,  and  there  is  the  int«t. 
mediate  stage  of  police  supervision.  A  commercial  travel',. 
attempting  quite  a  short  journey  between  cities  like  Viema 
Prague  and  Budapest,  all  within  his  common  weekly  round  ir 
the  old  days,  has  to  spend  an  appreciable  portion  of  time  m 
complying  with  Government  regulations.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
cost,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  seems  contemptible 
to  a  British  traveller.  But  an  Austrian  business  man  whose 
living  depends  upon  securing  small  percentages  may  well  think 
twice  before  paying,  for  example,  three  times  in  Hungary  fora 
single  visit  the  fee  of  twenty  Hungarian  crowns,  which  may 
amount  to  200  crowms  in  his  owm  currency. 

The  amount  of  the  tariffs  is  not  so  much  the  question.  The 
necessity  for  a  high  charge  is  explained  in  Austria  on  the  ground 
that  there  must  be  some  public  revenue  to  pledge  for  necessary 
loans.  Moreover,  one  duty  implies  another  duty,  a  partial  tari! 
inflicts  hardships  on  one  section  of  the  community  which  can 
only  be  softened  by  a  general  imposition.  In  fact,  the  wide 
divergency  in  the  value  of  money  (the  Czech  crown  being  worth 
ten  times  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  the  Hungarian  crown  ten 
times  the  Austrian  crown)  is  a  more  serious  consideration  than  a 
Customs  duty. 

So  much  for  restrictions  and  tariffs.  But  what  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  industries  in  the  old  Austria-Hungary? 

Vienna,  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  last  500  years,  is 
a  natural  business  centre.  Nature  made  it  a  pivot  of  water 
transport,  and  the  railways  have  confirmed  it  in  its  central 
position.  But  it  can  no  longer  exercise  its  functions.  For  ei- 
ample,  it  cannot  market  the  glass  blown  in  Bohemia.  What  is, 
in  fact,  attempted  is  to  force  into  existence  a  w^eak  glass  industry 
within  the  new  Austria.  Weaving  is  another  case  in  point.  In 
the  past  spinning  w’as  done  in  Austria,  w'eaving  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  the  goods  were  finished  and  marketed  in  Vienna. 
Now  this  is  impossible.  The  weaving  must  be  tried  under  arti¬ 
ficial  conditions  within  the  restricted  frontiers.  In  Great  Britain 
we  all  benefited  before  the  war  by  the  use  of  the  famous  bent¬ 
wood  chairs,  a  strong  and  amazingly  cheap  form  of  office  and 
household  furniture.  But  bentwood  chairs,  though  they  come 
from  Vienna,  are  made  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  Viennese 
merchant  sits  crippled  under  the  present  arrangement.  One 
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:  jl  illustration.  The  traveller  on  the  Danube  passes  from  the 
’)iv  docks  of  Vienna  after  a  short  transit  to  what  is  almost 
Tsuburb  of  Vienna,  the  town  of  Pressburg.  It  has  been  re- 
■  led  Bratislava,  a  comparatively  harmless  demonstration  of 
tjeal  emancipation.  OBut  the  passenger  will  see  new  and 
yrfluous  works  in  construction  to  accommodate  the  shipping 
’cb  Vienna  mourns. 

Picture  for  a  moment  the  case  of  the  labourer  who  wishes 
come  down  into  Hungary  to  reap  the  harvest,  or  wishes  to 
his  timber  down  the  river  to  find  a  buyer,  or  the  bagman 
0  hears  of  an  order  that  could  be  secured  a  few  miles  away. 
1:  all  these  cases  the  barriers  of  passports  and  visas  make  effort 
’  'V'S-' 

In  short,  at  a  time  when  the  urgent  need  for  goods  demands 
’  jt  every  man  should  set  his  hand  to  the  task  for  which  he  is 
liest  suited,  at  a  time  when  high  prices  are  making  trade  almost 
uDfossible,  industries  which  have  proved  that  they  can  succeed 
ire  being  destroyed  and  their  places  are  taken  by  weak  and 
expensive  efforts  based  on  political  Tather  than  economic  con¬ 
siderations.  And  yet  it  is  absolutely  true  to  say  that  upon  the 
ibility  and  enterprise  of  the  merchant  adventurer  the  future  of 
Europe  depends. 

And  now,  what  of  balanced  budgets?  The  crippling  effect  of 
excessive  public  expenditure  on  trade  enterprise  is  a  familiar 
topic  to  us  in  this  country.  Every  week  resolutions  are  passed 
by  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  traders’  societies  pointing  out 
that  money  is  taken  by  the  tax-gatherer  w’hich  is  needed  for  the 
revival  of  trade ,  and  that  exchanges  can  never  be  stabilised  until 
budgets  are  made  to  balance.  In  short,  a  Geddes’  axe  is  needed. 
The  question  of  how  to  apply  the  axe  divides  the  economists  at 
borne.  There  are  those  who  w'ould  reduce  armaments.  There 
are  those  who  regard  the  bureaucracy  as  the  enemy.  But  prob¬ 
ably  the  perspective  which  distance  gives  would  make  us  all 
agree  that  in  bankrupt  Central  Europe  both  remedies  must  be 
applied. 

Let  us  consider  armaments  first.  There  is  no  need  to  tell 
.\ustria  and  Hungary  to  reduce  their  forces,  they  have  done  so 
under  the  Treaty ;  but  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  Succession 
Slates.  Within  their  frontiers  they  all  include  alienated 
nationals  of  the  vanquished.  Bitter  complaints  are  made  of  the 
treatment  of  these  minorities.  Then,  too,  the  new  States  are 
faced  with  the  armies  of  each  other.  In  this  connection  the 
creation  of  the  Little  Entente  and  the  military  treaties  on  which 
It  IS  based  are  a  significant  tribute  to  the  ability  of  one  man ,  Dr. 
Benes,  the  brilliant  Prime  Minister  at  Prague.  To  have  con- 
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eluded  a  treaty  of  arbitratioji  with  Poland  is  certainly  no  mean 
achievement !  But  they  are  all  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  in 
security  and  haste.  “We  are  not  an  island  like  you”  is  the- 
argument.  They  feel  that  they  must  hold  what  the  Treaty  has 
given  them.  The  Czechs  particularly  feel  that  they  have  a 
limited  time  in  which  to  consolidate  their  new  national  position 
They  have  powerful  neighbours,  Russia  on  the  one  side,  Ger-! 
many  on  the  other.  It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  the  League! 
of  Nations  and  Article  10  of  the  Covenant,  but  neither  Eussial 
nor  Germany  is  a  member  of  that  League,  and  small  countrieJ 
must  go  feverishly  to  work  to  make  themselves  self-dependent. 

To  economise  on  armaments,  therefore,  will  be  a  slow  process. 
There  remains  the  bureaucracy.  I  have  spoken  already  of  the 
many  German-Austrian  officials  loaded  on  to  the  back  of  the 
Viennese  Government.  Can  a  wholesome  reduction  be  made? 
Trade  is  paralysed.  The  90,000  unemployed  in  Austria  are  onlv 
a  token  of  what  is  to  come.  How  can  Governments  in  these 
circumstances  add  to  the  number  of  the  workless,  who  must 
receive,  as  they  do  in  every  country,  some  maintenance  from 
the  State.  And  again ;  although  disorder  has  hitherto  been 
avoided  in  Austria,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  things  will  always 
be  thus.  In  the  interview  with  Dr,  'Benes  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  he  made  it  clear  that  in  his  view  social  disorder 
was  coming.  How’  can  such  risks  be  incurred  by  a  Government 
whose  force  is  reduced  to  completely  negligible  proportions? 

These  are  the  causes — bad  trade  and  high  taxation— which 
produce  the  puzzling  and  dangerous  symptom  of  fluctuatin; 
exchanges.  And  the  exchanges,  in  their  turn  of  the  vicious 
circle,  hamper  trade  and  increase  taxation.  On  Monday  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  w’hat  w’ill  be  the  fare  on  Tuesday  from  Buda¬ 
pest  to  Prague.  In  estimating  for  a  contract  it  is  impossible 
for  a  manufacturer  to  know  w’hat  the  w^ages  cost  of  the  job  ’vill 
be,  for  wages  by  law’  depend  on  the  cost  of  living.  And  as  to 
export,  it  is  strange  hearing  to  be  told  by  an  Austrian  that  the 
fall  of  the  mark  has  made  German  competition  invincible.  As 
to  taxation,  obviously  no  Government  can  balance,  or  indeed 
forecast,  its  budget  with  the  value  of  its  currency  rolling  every 
day  down  hill.  We  advance  money  to  Austria  and  prop  up  the 
crown,  and  the  same  w’eek  a  Note  goes  to  Berlin  which  send? 
the  crown  toppling  down  in  sympathy  with  the  mark. 

#  «  *  *  IK  W 

It  is  the  personal  observation  of  difficulties  of  this  kind  which 
brings  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Genoa  Conference,  hedged 
about  w’ith  the  limitations  of  the  Cannes  Resolutions,  can 
achieve  little  real  success.  The  evils  with  which  it  proposes 
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to  deal  are  not  causes,  but  symptoms.  Trade  barriers  are  to  be 
levelled.  But  why  cannot  the  Little  Entente  grow  into  any 
form  of  Zollverein?  Why  cannot  Hungary  be  admitted?  Hun¬ 
gary  is  a  small  and  weak  Power  surrounded  by  enemies.  The 
rea^n  is  that  Hungary  does  not  accept  the  Treaty,  not  on 
account  of  attachment  to  the  Hapsburgs,  but  because  the  Mag¬ 
yars  feel  that  they  have  been  cruelly  used.  Again,  how  is 
Austria  to  be  restored?  As  an  economic  part  of  Germany  she 
might  flourish,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Austrians  desire  some  such  form  of  union.  They  think  that 
were  it  to  take  place  the  centre  of  influence  in  Germany  would 
pass  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  the  ambitions  of  Germany 
turn  to  the  lands  of  the  east  rather  than  to  sea  rivalry  in  the 
west.  But  such  things  are  impossible  ;  the  Treaty  has  forbidden 
them. 

In  short,  the  economic,  and  to  some  extent  the  political, 
!se  I  settlement  is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble ,  and  Genoa  is  forbidden 
istl  to  discuss  it.  Signor  Nitti,  in  his  survey  of  “  Ppaceless 
inil  Europe,”  gets  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  There  is  a  machine 
;d  I  able  to  deal  wdth  the  evil.  There  is  a  Conference  of  wdiich  all 
fsl  European  countries  can  be  members.  It  is  by  the  League  of 
re  I  Nations  alone ,  with  the  powers  given  it  under  its  Covenant , 
;r  I  that  a  true  settlement  can  be  made. 


Wedgwood  Benn. 
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